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STARS. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 








Gov’s sky was filled with many stars 
On that still night so long ago; 
But one alone was fixed to shine 
O’er Judah’s manger, where the kine 
Breathed summer from behind their bars 
Into an air made bleak by snow, 
Upon a child that slept below— 
A child new-born, divine! 
But one alone was chose to lead 
The shepherds over vale and mead 
On errandry benign. 


God’s world is filled with many men 
These echoing days wherein we tread ; 
But one alone is set above 
The earth and all the shades thereof, 
To shine, and lead us where we ken 
Perfection lies with haloed head, 
More humbly than the kine bestead— 
More pure than nested dove. 
But One alone will ever be 
Our Star to all Eternity— 
White Miracle of Love! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





AGAIN, SWEET BELLS! 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 


Why ring the bells of Christmas morn 
In solemn scorn ? 

They tell the wrongs and griefs and pains 
That Earth, in chains, 

lias borne so long; nor heavy eyes 
Raised to the skies, 

Where Hope is waiting cheer to shed! 
Upon her head. 


Why peal so bold noon’s Christmas bells ” 
Because each tells 

How broad and clear the upper air; 
How passing fair 

Those realms where Peace and Honor dwell; 
How sweet the spell 

Of that Good Will, which, long ayo, 
Was ours to know. 


Why sigh the bells of Christmas night ” 
Because the light 

Of Truth so Jong is kept away 
From those who pray,— 

‘‘Oh, brothers, teach our hearts to sing! 
Glad tidings bring 

To us, who still in bondage lie, 
Afraid to die.’ 





Nay; peal again, sweet Christmas bells, 
With joyful swells! 

Your notes alone our bonds can break, 
Can courage take 

Into the hearts long bowed in fear ; 
And show how near 

A Father’s arms are waiting, wide, 
Ready to hide 

In his great love, from every ill, 
“ Whomever will.” 





BRooKLyn, N.Y. 
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TENNYSON—WATSON. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


THE glorious flight of song’s resplendent sun 
With melody illumes the world no more ; 
Another day, upon another shore 

It dawns, but here its radiant course is run. 

The twilight deepens now, and one by one 
The lesser stars assemble at the door 
Of night, and their melodious praise outpour 

For that great star whose splendid day is done. 


Far off, unto the eager watcher’s eye 
A light above the dim horizon glows 
Whence comes a strain of music clear and strong; 
And on the margin of the night the sky 
Is silvering where dawn’s faint promise shows: 
God sends the world another sun of Sung! 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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THE CHIMES. 


BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, b.b 





* For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulders ; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 
** Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty night ! 
Ring out, wild bells!” 
Long ago—seven hundred years before the first Christ- 
mas—it was the darkest hour of the night—stars fading ; 
people groping like the blind, stumbling, falling ; lights 
out in the sanctuary ; no open vision ; silence : a prophet 
standing with his face toward the east, shading his 
eyes. 
Hark! The clear note of a bell ; again and again; five 
times it strikes the air. In the distance it is answered 
by the song of angels. And now the shadows flee before 
the sun! Welcome the day! 
* Joy to the world, the Lord has come ! 
Let earth receive her King !” 
First bell: His name shall be called Wonderful !” 
Here is mystery at the threshold of life; asit is written, 
‘‘ Great is the mystery of godliness, Gdd manifest in the 
flesh.” In Lerolle’s ‘‘ Nativity ” a group of rustics stand 
peering in at the stable door, overawed, agape. So stand 
we all before this marvel: ‘‘ The angels desire to look 
into it.” Nor does the wonder cease as the Christ-child 
grows in wisdom and stature. His life is as unique as 
his person ; his doctrine bewilders ; his death is strang- 
est of all. Daniel Webster, on being asked whether he 
understocd Christ, answered: ‘‘No, how should Ll? I 
could not believe in him if lunderstood him.” It is easier 
for the infinite to be bound with swaddling bands than 
to come within the compass of a finite mind. Can a 
man hold the ocean in his palm? God is always won- 
derful, whether he dwell in glory unapproachable or ina 
carpenter’s shop; whether he thunders from Sinai or 
sleeps upon his mother’s breast.” 

Second bell: *‘ His name shall be called Counselor |” 
Many a soul bewildered at life’s crossroads gives grate- 
ful heed tothe sweet reverberation of this bell. The 
world needs guidance. ‘‘ Weare floating on a raft upon 
an open sea,” said Plato; ‘‘ whence we came or whither 
we go we know not.” We dream dreams and see visions ; 
we face great problems and entertain glorious hopes ; 
but, What is truth? There is a path which no fowl 
knoweth and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen. 
Where shall wisdom be found? A voice from Heaven 
answers: ‘‘ This is my beloved Son. Hear ye him.” He 
teacheth not as the scribes, but with authority. Here is 
no if or perhaps, but “ Verily, verily.” Never man 
spake like this Man. Blessed Counselor! Is sin the 
burden? He lifts it. Are our eyes blinded with sorrow ? 
He gives the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness. Are we troubled by ‘‘a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment?’ Hear him: “ Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” Blessed Counselor, 
thou givest liberally and upbraidest not ! 

Third bell: A deep, majestic note—“ He shall be call- 
ed the Mighty God!” If ever the polemic argument for 
Christ’s divinity is in order it is surely not here nor now. 
There is a better way at Christmas tide. The air is 








bright morning asks no explanation, calls for no analysis 
of light. It is enough that the shadows flee away, that 
birds awake, that flowers glisten with the dew, that the 
sun ‘‘ flames in the forehead of the sky.” What means 
this gathering at the family board, this !aughter of chil- 
dren, this sweet content, this glorious freedom, if not 
that the Sun of Righteousness—the mighty God—hath 
risen upon us with healing in his beams? 
Fourth bell; ** He shall be called the Everlasting Fath- 
er!” The heart longs for a glimpse of the ineffable One; 
but no man hath ever seen God. He makes himself 
visible, however, in the person of his Son. Jesus said: 
“If ye had known me, ye should have known my 
Father also. Philip saith unto him: Lord, show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith: Have I been 
so long time with you and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
Believest thou not that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me ?”’ 
It was observed by Madame de Staél that ‘if the 
Founder of Christianity had done no more than, to say 
‘Our Father which art in Heaven,’ he would have con- 
ferred an inestimable boom upon the children of men,” 
Fifth bell: ** He shall be called the Prince of Peace !” 
Ilere is the sweetest note. ‘*‘ Names name him not,” yet 
Shiloh is best of all. The burden of uurest is upon us. 
The Master stretches forth his pierced bands over our 
passions and heartaches, saying ** Peace, be still.” 
“(iod rest ye, merrie gentlemen, 
Upon this Christmas morn ; 
The God of all good Christians 
Was of a woman born.” 

His name is Shiloh, his blessing is Saiaam, his bequest is 
shalom, and his home in the heavens is Salem, the City 
of Peace. Peace alway. ‘*My peace I give unto you.” 
Open no more, ye gates of Janus; for swords shall be 
beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks, 
Be loosed of thy terrors, O Judgment, for Christ has 
sprung an arch over the “great guif fixed.” You that 
were alienated, now hath he reconciled. Midway be- 
twixt earth and Heaven the red-cross banner meets a 
flag of truce. Peace, peace forever ! 

And a merry, merry Christmas ! 
the chimes let us rejoice and be glad. 
tion is ours. 


In the message of 
The joy of salva- 
The waste places of our life below blossom 
as the rose; each morning brings a new promise of life, 
and at every sunset the crimson gates of Heaven roll 
back, 
* Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning's wing 
Send the song of praise abroad ! 
‘Tell the nations that He reigns 
Who alone is God !” 
NEw York CITY. 
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CHRISTMAS FAITH AND MISBELIEF, 


BY BISHOP F. 





D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D. 


THE Christmas Feast brings its great and gracious 
testimony against specious forms of misbelief. We are 
reassured when we find new speculations met by surviv- 
ing witnesses of the old Faith. In this case the wit- 
ness not only survives but gains in volume and strength. 
In our generation the annual observance has ‘‘ enjoyed a 
revival.” What was a monument is vitalized, expands, 
and has a voice. It declares once more with a mighty 
and jubilant proclamation that the world has a personal 
Christ, a human Master, a Divine Savior, in that ‘‘ Word 
of Life” which ‘‘ we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled.” 

To be sure theosophy, pantheism, rationalism, while 
they have the charm of novelty to minds not thoroughly 
informed, are not new. They are anything but new; 
they are as old as East and West, dreams and conceits. 
Whether history repeats itself or not, heresy certainly 
does. A freshly appointed officer in a divinity school 
disparages the study of ‘‘ ancient heresies.” But he will 
find, as he goes on, if he studies while he teaches, that 
ancient heresies are not bygone heresies, and that no 
contradiction of the Gospel is dead. Whoever under- 
stands the denials and oppositions of Christianity, from 
Celsus down, will not be surprised at any philosophies in 
the ‘‘literary circles” of ‘‘ these times,” however ‘“‘ bril- 
iant” or plausible. It does not appear that the adver- 
sary was ever much wanting in brilliancy or plausibility 





laden with the truth, ‘‘ Emmanuel, God with us.” A 


since his prompt appearance in the Garden ; nor has he 
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forgotten to say to the uneasy nineteenth century woman 
and man that disobedience to their Creator is ‘‘ to be de- 
sired to make one wise.” 

Delusions that are pronounced delusions by every cel- 
ebration of the Birth at Bethlehem take various and 
shifting forms. An old man has seen several of them 
come and go, till they are about as phantasmal to him 
as the ghosts that used to flit about the shadowy corners 
of the bedchambers and graveyards in moonlight nights 
in his childhood. I remember hearing a venerable and 
shrewd president of a New England college say ina 
pulpit that men find ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” and ‘‘stumble in the twilight,” not because it is 
half light, but because it is half dark. Imperfect guide 
of life as knowledge is, there is one kind of knowledge 
that would benefit religion almost as much as science— 
the knowledge how little we know. This, also, is one 
of the lessons of the Holy Manger. 

Just now there is in some of our cities a squad of per- 
sons who meet together with a kind of enthusiasm, call- 
themselves theosophists and making it manifest that 
they have a poor opinion of theologians, They seem to 
be of correct’ moral character, good manners, well 
brought up, of fair general intelligence, and quite clear 
of any destructive or malign intention. They belong 
notably to a class that has never placed its feet on any- 
thing having the least resemblance to a rock. There 
may be shining exceptions, but, according to the present 
writer’s observation, they know as much (not to use a 
negative expression) about the theosophy they are de- 
lighted with as the theology they are disgusted at. The- 
osophy has come to them as a welcome entertainment 
comes to minds not the less restless for repeated reli- 
gious experiments and not yet satiated with experimen- 
tal sensations. It has occurred to us to wonder whether 
these theosophic neighbors will keep Christinas this 
year, and if soin what mental frame. Having left out 
of their sphere of realities the New Testament, the 
Christian Creed, Lord’s Day, sanctuaries, sacraments, 
carols, and most of the historic facts of Christendom, 
what kind of a commemoration will they contrive, what 
kind of a meaning will they put upon all Christmas lan- 
guage, what kind of a world is it that they will look out 
upon when they wake up in the morning? Sincerity 
ought to be a theosophic virtue. 

A curious treatise might be written on generalization 
as an art of disposing of definite doctrinal truth, There 
is a Christmas because the incarnation of the life of God 
in the person of Jesus Christ is the peculiar and funda- 
mental fact in the Christian creed, system and record, 
Two ways of uprooting or neutralizing the power of this 
belief are presented. One is to deny and combat it di- 
rectly ; the other is to accept it, coupling with it the lib- 
eral dogma that incarnations are a law of all life, or so 
that everybody is the incarnated substance of somebody 
else. How this helps us, logically or practically ; how 
it opens the problem of evil, or aids the conception of 
God, or strengthens us in the face of temptation, or 
eases a deathbed, or comforts a mourner at a grave, is a 
puzzling question ; but plainly the Oriental theory casts 
out the possibility of a Savior, eviscerates the Bible, 
turns worship into a whine or a rhapsody, and buries 
the cross. Why turn our eyes any longer to the new- 
born Son of God, or our ears to what the shepherds 
heard, or our hearts to the Redeemer who loved us and 
gave himself for us, and loves us still? 

With the same generalizing process liberalism would 
get rid of the One Father by identifying deity with all 
nature, of Providence by making all that takes place 
‘*providential,” of prayer by confounding it with all 
good thoughts and feelings, of holy days by saying 
**Make every day a Sabbath,” of sacraments by conclud- 
ing that universal grace needs no sign, and of churches 
by pointing to the earth and sky, street and market, as 
temple enough. These notions and Christmas do not 
live peacefully together. The follows the 
**Glory to Godin the Highest !” 

Our religion loses power, loses that which makes it 
what it is, when personality goes out of it. A meta- 
physician may object that personality is limitation. It 
is not a limitation of force, of influence, of spiritual 
energy. Instead of separating souls, it endows them 
with a capacity for union, sympathy, co-operation, such 
as to impersonal things is impossible. In the traditiors 
of the English Church and pulpit the doctrinal subject 
for Christmas is the Trinity. At first this seems a little 
odd. But the surprise disappears when we remember 
that deism, or mere theism, has its conclusive refutation 
only as we see the Second Person, and the Third by the 
First and the Second. We behold the Father in the Son. 
The Son is Mary’s son. The awful, comfor.ing reconcilia- 
tion is wrought between sinning and repenting humani- 
ty and the God of everlasting righteousness. ‘Let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad.” 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE late Prof. Theodore C. Pease, of Andover, was a 
great admirer of Dante. One summer he bargained with 
a friend that they should read together the Odyssey and 
the New Testament in Greek. They completed the task 
in four weeks, the last chapters of the Testament being 
read on the top of Jay’s Peak in the Green Mountaias. 
During the same month the professor had read also 1,100 
pages of Spanish, besides not a little Hebrew and Latin. 





“WE HAVE SEEN HIS STAR.” 


BY WILLIAM V. KELLEY, D.D., 
EDITOR oF ** THE METHODIST REVIEW.” 





THE traveler southward from Jerusalem soon sees a 
little village straggting along the western slope of a 
rocky hill, crowned by an enormous pile of buildings 
called the Convent of the Nativity. The village is 
Bethlehem ; the convent is said by a tradition, reaching 
back beyond Constantine into the second century of the 
Christian era, to stand over the birthplace of Christ. 
In the limestone rock under this huge building is a 
vault, or cave, called. the Grotto of the Nativity. (To 
this day in that country, caves are frequently used as 
stables.) In this rock grotto one sees, by the dim light of 
swinging silver lamps, a silver star sunk into a marble 
slab in the floor to mark the supposed spot of the birth 
of Jesus. Standing over it one wonders if proud Beth- 
lehem caught the reflection of the wise men’s star in a 
mirror, by some art fixed it there, and cut out the image 
with a diamond to sink it permanently upon the spot 
where Mary brought forth her Babe ; and looking down 
upon it, the Christian traveler is moved by a feeling of 
reverence which, when it turns toward the divine, is 
worship. 

One day, almost two thousand years ago, three 
strangers arriving in Jerusalem from the further Orient 
said: ‘‘ We have seen his star and are come to worship 
him.” The Greek New Testament calls them Magoi, an 
appellation which points to Persia, being the designation 
of a class of Persian priests and nobles. A coincidence 
between an ancient sacred prophecy and a strange ap- 
pearance in the heavens accounts for their journey. 
These men, versed in accessible literature, may easily 
have been familiar with the Jewish Scriptures in which 
the prophet Daniel predicts the coming of the Messiah, 
fixing it from a date in the civil history of the Persians 
themselves, namely, the commandment of Cyrus for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. As Kastern sages were gen- 
erally astronomical observers and students of the stars, 
an unusual stellar phenomenon was a sign placed where 
the Magi would be most certain to notice and regard it. 
Whatever its precise nature, whether, as Kepler believed, 
a conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn and Mars which hap- 
pened about that time, or, as others suggest, a comet 
which was then visible for seventy days, matters not. 
The token was suited to them ; they observed it thought- 
fully, were impressed by it, and followed it with rever- 
ent, eager and expectant spirits. 

The guidance which God granted them is his pledged 
gift to all mankind who seek truth, liberty or light : 

* A cloudy pillar before Israel went, 
An angel kept Tobias in the way, 
A star led up the Magians to the tent 
Wherein the new-born child of glory lay. 
Therefore the wayfarer will always say : 
Praise be to Him who guides His servants’ feet!” 

We are in a universe of manifold utilities. The Crea- 
tor is a great economist, making one thing serve many 
uses. Nothing lives entirely for its own, not even the 
huge insensate matter-bulk we call a world. As the 
lighthouse which is a home for the family dwelling in 
it is a beacon to the furthest passer-by on the outskirts of 
its illumination, fortressing its own indwellers from the 
fury of the elements and at the same time sending 
abroad the radiant benefit of its light through three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees of the circle within the horizon : 
so a world, which hangs in space as the home for a race, 
sends light afar like a foreign missionary to render sig- 
nal service to the most distant traveler it can 
stretch its philanthropic beams to reach. 

On land and ocean men have rejoiced at the shining 
of a guiding star. The thankful mariner steers over the 
pathless sea by one stedfast star that befriends him out 
of the North. The caravan crawling by night across the 
trackless desert makes the tinkling of the camel bells 
follow the twinkling of the star that points the way. In 
years now happily forever gone, the bondman fleeing 
through the forests, wading swamps and swimming 
streams to elude the bloodhound’s scent and escape the 
overseer’s lash, hiding by day and hurrying fast by 
night, rejoiced to see a kindly star that burned in the 
northern sky like a light in Liberty's window, signaling 
the way to friendly free soil, manhood, and the power- 
ful shelter of England's flag flying over the border. 

As surely in spiritual realms as on sea and land a guid- 
ing light shines from above. In the sky of every human 
soul is some starry revelation which, if followed, will 
lead to the manifold liberty with which Christ makes 
men free. Even a false religion may possibly have a 
glimpse of some truth, entire loyalty to which would log- 
ically bring its votaries to Christianity. It may be a 
part of holy Christian strategy to move them on, as Paul 
did at Athens, to the reasonable conclusion and only pos- 
sible completion of truths they already admit. 

If other evidence of knowledge and wisdom there were 
none, the course of the Magi in following the star en- 
titles them to be called wise. They were not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. They did not neglect a divine 
token, however small. Tradition says they were three 
kings. Better than that, they are royal exemplars to all 
seekers after truth. 


whom 


“The very least of faith’s dim rays beamed on them from afar, 
And that same hour they rose from off their thrones to track 
the star.” 








So following, those obedient souls came in sight of Mal. 
achi’s ‘‘Sun of Righteousness,” and one little shining 
point may lead us to the glory that fills the Heaven of 
heavens. In all things we come to what is hidden he- 
yond by attending earnestly to what is revealed and 
near. ‘‘The little brook trickling among the summer 
hills on which the sheep are bleating,” will lead us, if we 
follow it, to the great universal sea on which the ships of 
all the world are sailing, whereon we may embark for 
any port in any zone. To the individual spirit one seri- 
ous thought, one earnest mood, one flash of perception, 
one dart of conviction, one pang of dissatisfaction, one 
momentary melting of the heart, one tender recollection, 
one solemn apprehension, may be a ray shot out of 
Heaven from the star which is intended to bring that 
soul to the Savior. 

In part the Magi were led forth upon their journey by 
prophetic predictions, For ages the promise of a 
Redeemer was the bright particular star shining out of 
the Sacred Scriptures, thrilling the hearts of devout 
Hebrews who waited for the consolation of Israel with 
the joy of Messianic expectations. 

Never while any sense of loveliness survives in the 
beholder can the limpid and quiet charm of certain sum- 
mer dawns on the Italian lakes be forgotten. Often at 
three or four o’clock in the morning, satisfied with 
sweet sleep, he leaned from his window to wonder at the 
beauty of God’s world at peace in its dewy and tender 
coolness as he looked on sky and lake, alpine foothills 
and sleeping village. Above only the morning star was 
visible, and nothing but the ripple of wavelets on the 
pebbles was audible below. Over the sky was diffused 
a questionable beginning, a faint peradventure of morn- 
ing light. Oa the ground and in the air no creature 
seemed astir. All the world was holding its breath as if 
in hushed expectancy. Nothing moved and no distinct 
sign was given of that which was to be, save that one 
solitary watcher in the sky above the eastern mountains 
held up his torch, its lambent flame slow fading, like a 
pasha’s courier running before to signal the comiug of 
his master, A secret surmise of possible glory ran 
through the silent world, a thrill of apprehension that 
the hosts of light were about to scale the high rocky 
rampart which defended the horizon, and that sun- 
rise might any moment burst wide open the gates of the 
morning and come marching in with its dazzling escort 
to take possession of the earth and the heavens. 

The watching of what comes after God’s morning star 
is a hallowed, ecstatic and memorable experience. The 
wise men from the East and illumined saints lize Simeon 
and Anna searched for the signs which heralded the 
advent of the Light of the World. Daybreak came 
nearly two thousand years ago; nineteen Christian 
centuries have sung, ‘‘ the darkness is past and the true 
light now shineth”; and the Gospel day moves toward 
millennial noon. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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WHERE WAS CHRIST BEFORE CHRISTMAS? 


BY DAVID GREGG, D.D, 





1. Ht was in the genealogies. God framed the history 
of the world in view of the coming of Jesus Christ. In 
the very beginning he chose a family whose line of 
descent should run directly from Eden to Bethlehem. 
This family God took into covenant with himself, and 
the promise of the covenant was that of its seed Christ 
should be born in the fullness of time. This covenant- 
line runs through the whole of the Old Testament as the 
golden thread) runs through the beautiful fabric. 
Everything centers in this covenant-line. It unifies the 
Old Testament. It is the cord upon which the pearls of 
history are strung. Keep this in mind, and it will ex- 
plain a thousand mysteries and perplexities in reading 
the Old Testament, 

Let me illustrate! Dark pages, which we would not 
read in public, are in the Holy Book. They chronicle 
the worst sins of humanity—the sin of Lot; the lust of 
Judah and Thamar. Why are these pages here? In- 
genuity answers: ‘‘ To show the truthfulness and im- 
partiality of the sacred writers. Without these 
shadows, their portrait-narratives would be eulogies and 
not histories.” It is answered: ‘* These dark incidents 
are recorded to reveal the wonderful mercy of God, and 
thus create hope for despairing sinners of every age.” 
These answers have their value, but they are not sufli- 
cient. The real reason these dark things are in the 
Book is this : The Bible is a Messianic record, and these 
things pertain to the ancestors of Christ. The fruit of 
Lot’s sin was Moab. In the line of Moab, Ruth, the 
grandmother of David, was born. Christ is called the 
Son of David. As the human ancestry of Christ ran 
through the sin of Lot, in like manner also it ran 
through the sin of Judah and Thamar. The fruit of that 
sin was Pharez. When we come to make up the 
genealogy of Christ, we need the name of Pharez, else 
the line will be broken and the claims of Christ fail of 
establishment. Do you not see the reason for these dark 
pages ia the old Book? They are necessary to the full- 
ness of the history of Jesus Christ. They are steps 12 
the march of events toward Bethlehem, Christ :s 10 
them, and nothing pertaining to Christ can be omitted 
from the Bible. 





It is an interesting study to trac? the different streams 
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of humanity which runinto the human ancestry of the 
Christ. Here the sinful life of Thamar flows into it ; there 
the life of Rahab the harlot; yonder the life of Bathshe- 
ba. Different elements from Gentile quarters as well 
as from Jewish quarters enter his humanity, so that he 
is not the son of any one tribe, but the son of all tribes, 
He isnot exclusively the son of the Jew, he is the son of 
the Gentile as well. He had Gentile mothers and 
brothers and sisters as well as Jewish mothers and 
brothers and sisters. He was a man of the human race, 
‘*the Son of Man.” 

But what is the use of all this? Ianswer. The true 
humanity of Christ is established; the grand work 
which Christ can do for our human nature is made 
known. He dwelt in a human nature representing the 
human race, and he exalted that nature to the highest 
heavens. Standing in the presence of the work which 
Christ did for his own human nature, we say to our- 
selves: ‘* What if our nature has been derived from 
sinning ancestors, what if we have downward heredi- 
tary tendencies; the Son of God can do for human na- 
ture what he did for his own; he can incarnate himself 
in us, and dwell in us, and make us holy, and at lastlift 
us into the glory of Heaven.” 

The genealogies of the Holy Book help us to under- 
stand Christ; hence it is that his biographers gather 
and write the genealogies on the first page of his his- 
tory. This is what Matthew and Luke do, The fact 
that these genealogies are here should be enough to 
teach us that they serve an important use, for God is a 
severe economist in writing his Book. In the past, 
Caorist was in the genealogies stepping Bethelehem- 
ward. Every time a new descendant in the covenant- 
line was born, the voice of prophecy shouted : ** Christ 
is coming!” As ancestor was added to ancestor, the 
voice waxed louder and louder. Thus the shout was re- 
peated and repeated until at last the angels and the 
Magi and the Shepherds and the watchers in the Temple 
answered back that shout with the gladder and louder 
shout, ‘* CHRIST HAS COME!” That is the Christmas 
shout which to-day church of God throws to church of 
God all through Christendom. 

2. He was in the ideal manhood which the Old Testa- 
ment lifted before the world. We know the power of 
an ideal manhood, for we see it in the Christ who walks 
in history, the emperor of the ages. Humanity is shot 
through and through with the influence of his beautiful 
and perfect life. To his earthly life is traceable all that 
is best in our nineteenth century civilization. My point 
is this: This life of the New Testament page which is 
the transfiguring power in society to day was the trans- 
figuring power in society in the Old Testament day. 
Does the New Testament produce it, the Old Testament 
forecasts it. It vivifies both pages. On the one page it 
is history, on the other page it is prophecy. In the New 
Testament, Christ is an actuality ; in the Old Testament, 
Christ is an ideal. Contemplate him as an ideal seen 
in the Old Testament! He was the highest concep- 
tion in all the literature and thought of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. His predicted career stood for a!l that was grand 
and sublime in the moral and spiritual world. Hence 
out of the Old Testament economy came lives which for 
nobility and grandeur and sacrifice and power it is hard 
to match in our age. What produced these characters? 
The power of the coming Christ. The real essential 
Christ was in the Old Book. Every attribu'e of his 
grand character was there. He was the most intense 
reality in the kingdom of the Jews. They of the olden 
times talked of the deeds he would do, and of the sacri- 
fices he would make, and of the burdens he would bear, 
and of the spirit he would breathe, and of the character 
he would build up, and of the life he would live. As 
they talked of these sublime things, they said the one to 
the other; ‘Let us incorporate these sublimities into 
our lives, that we may be Messianic men when the Mes- 
siah comes.” And this they did. Hemade Moses. The 
life of the Hebrew lawgiver was the result of the inspi- 
ration of the predicted Messiah. Under this inspiration 
he “* esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
all the treasures of Egypt.” The face of Christ looked 
out at the men of old from every holy commandment, 
and from every spiritual song, and from every sacred 
type andsymbol. By anticipation he was a real, pres- 
ent and practical power in the commonwealth of God. 
By anticipation his human life was an educational, a 
molding, a spiritualizing and an uplifting force hun- 
dreds of years before it was lived. 

%. He was in the Godhead. John gives us light here, 
He says: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God!” Accord- 
ing to these words Christ was coeternal with the Father. 
He antedated time and creation, He made the world, 
and prior to his advent he was busy building up the 
providences. He was the active person of the Godhead 
in dealing with muinkind,. . All revelations from God 
came through him. He was the Word, 

He did not always maintain invisibility ; he fellow- 
shiped with man, It was he who walked with Adam in 
the garden, and communed with him in the cool of the 
day. Just as in New Testament times he had special 


friends, Peter and James and John; so in Old Testa- 
ment times he had special friends, Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. With Abraham he talked face to face as a friend 
He was as tender and as kind to 


talks with his friend. 





- past. 





Abraham before his incarnation as he was tender and 
kind to John after his incarnation. He visited his tent 
and ate of the kid which he dressed and of the cakes 
which his wife Sarah baked. He dealt with Jacob much 
ashe dealt with Peter. He bore long with his faults 
and patiently trained him. 

There is acorrespondence between the Son of God in 
the Old Testament and the Son of God in the New Tes- 
tament. He is the same Son of God in both Testaments. 
In both Testaments he does similiar acts. In Exodus he 
executes the plagues, in Revelation he pours out the 
vials. In the Pentateuch he watches over the Old Tes- 
tament saints, in the Book of the Acts he watches over 
the New Testament Church. Inthe days of his flesh he 
mingles with men, in the days before his incarnation he 
frequently puts on the form of a manand makes visits to 
his own; or else he wraps himself up in the Pillar of 
Cloud and Fire, and from it talks with men and com- 
mubicates to them the will of God. ‘As a Guest, asa 
nameless presence, as a wrestling angel, as an eye in the 
wheel of the chariot of Israel, he was among men.” On 
one occasion he was seen by seventy elders; upon two 
occasions by a man and his wife; thenby Joshua, then 
by Gideon, then by Ezekiel, and then by Daniel. 

Christians, stand at Bethlehem and open every door 
and window of your being Christward. Look back. 
Look forward. Magnify Bethlehem. Recount to your 
souls the things for which it stands. It stands for the 
‘fullness of time.” It stands for the fulfillment of 
glorious predictions. It stands for the realization of 
those burning hopes which made the heroic men of the 
It stands for the coming of the Son of God him- 
self into our nature. It stands for the glorious past 
and for the more glorious future. As the dawn carries 
in it the full day, it carries in it the salvation of man, 
and the triumph of the right over the wrong, and the 
coming millenial glory of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

When we comprehend the backward and forward 
reach of Bethlehem, we do not wonder that all that is 
grand crowds around the Cradle-Manger. It is worthy 
of all. Let the Star shine. Let the Magi give gifts. 
Let the Shepherds worship. Let the angel-faces flash 
out from the great dome overhead. Let the church- 
bells chime. Let the sacred harps and organs respond to 
the masterhand that sweeps their strings and flies over 
their keys, and let them turn the common air into 
praise. Let Christmas carols roll over this wide earth, 
and echo among the stars. Let the great universe of 
God jubilate. Let everything in Heaven and earth 
shout, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord; Hosanna in the 
Highest.’ While all this takes place, see to it,O my 
soul, that thou carriest thyself to Bethlehem, to receive, 
and to love, and to trust, and to worship. Be thou cer- 
tainly there ; and while there recognize Christ, honor 
Christ, reincarnate Christ, and call Christ God. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE ABUSES OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 





WHILE a chorus of voices are chanting the Holiday 
joys and the pleasant memories of childhood, I feel im- 
pelled to disturb the general harmony with one discord- 
ant note of protest and complaint. 

I fain would rouse my country women to the thought of 
the serious abuses that have grown out of the once 
simple customs that made Christmas one of the most 
charming days of the year. Amusing letters, litule 
tokens of affection have all given place to most extrava- 
gant presents from those who have plenty of money, 
and elaborate pieces of embroidery and worsted work 
from those who have neither time nor strength to waste, 
The pleasures our mothers had in the give and take of a 
few trifles has now developed into a stern necessity, 
making wholesale Christmas presents as imperative as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The season is a dread to paterfamilias, because of the 
terrible strain on his pursestrings, and to the woman of 
the household, because of the labor involved. How 
anxious they look as they push their way through 
the crowds in Macy’s from day to day; amd tho they 
go home, with all the bundles they can carry, there 
is always some one forgotten that compels another visit 
to the busy marts of trade, and another appeal to the 
well drained purse of some long-suffering son of Adam. 

And altho women seem wild with delight, in spending 
every cent they can wring out of any one, you will hear 
them say: ‘‘Oh, dear me, there comes Christmas Day 
again; Tam hardly rested from last year, and now, I 
must get presents somehow, for at least two dozen dif- 
ferent friends. I can’t afford to go to Tiffany’s and buy 
beautiful presents, and so I must work early and late to 
make them.” Who would value a present given asa 
necessity ¢ It should be an offering of love, a real pleas- 
ure to both giver and receiver. 

The delight of children in an ideal St, Nicholas, who 
puts a few little toys in their stockings, is all very well ; 
but when the custom with a large circle of grown people 
becomes imperative, it isa tax on one’s friendship, and 
an unmitigated nuisance. I spenta few weeks ata sani- 
tarium, one year, and noticed all the nervous women for 
whom the physicians were doing their utmost to restore 
their health and comfort, sitting in the parlors with the 
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thermometer up in the seventies working away intently 
hour after hour, to get some satin pincushion and vel- 
vet slippers embroidered for Christmas. I suggested to 
them to throw all their needles to the winds, and go oh 
top of the house and lie down on their cots in the sun- 
shine. They exclaimed: ‘‘ What would you do about 
Christmas presents?” ‘Give none,” I replied. ‘‘'There 
is no necessity in the case. If you wish to remind your 
friends of your existence, or to show that you remember 
them, send your card, with ‘ Merry Christmas’ and _ best 
wishes of the season. If you were my friends, I would 
rather get your cards than embroidery, that had taxed 
your vital forces, and optic nerves for weeks, in your 
present condition.” 

If you are always troubled with spasms of emotional 
benevolence at Christmas time, send some meat and 
vegetables to the poor, apples, nuts and candy to their 
children ; the money you spend in satin, silks and bright 
worsteds would cheer many a fireside and make the 
children inexpressibly happy. 

Christmas and wedding presents, and flowers at funer- 
als have come to be sucha tax and nuisance in their ex- 
travagance and excess, that sensible people, not wishing 
their friends to feel compelled to observe the custom, 
now say, on their cards of invitation ‘‘ No presents,” 
and ‘‘ No flowers.” If rich friends wish tosend usa check 
of a hundred dollars or more, we might receive it with 
pleasure, as it requires no labor to draw a check, nor 
privation to give of their abundance. 

But a present of an elaborate piece of worsted work, 
say of ‘* Rebecca at the well,” over whicha dear friend 
has strained her optic nerves for weeks, and inhaled impal- 
pable particles of arsenic from the bright green worsteds 
would give me no pleasure ; on the contrary, it would be 
a source of sorrow every time I looked at it. 1 would 
not work a cat on the toe of a slipper for the one I love 
best on earth ; I would rather give or take a live cat. 

Standing in a bookstore a few days before Christmas, 
one year, I heard a wife say to her young husband; ‘1 
must get a present for Lucy.” ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ 1 have 
alrehdy spent much more than we can afford ; come, let 
us go.” But she insisted, and lingered in spite of his 
appeals. I felt so sorry for the man, probably a clerk 
on a email salary, that I hurried away. 

Suppose, dear ladies, you try the experiment one year 
and give no presents, and see whata relief it is; and 
what 4 saving to your husband's pocketbook, as well as 
of your own'time and temper. At all events, in these 
hard times curtail somewhat your expenses and labors 
in this direction. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS FOR REFORMERS. 
BY FRANCES E, WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 





Ir will be well for us in these days of changing creeds 
if we can say in all simplicity and earnestness what one 
true heart has said so well that I repeat it as astatement 
of Gospel truth that in my belief would unite Christen- 
dom. 


‘T would follow Christ because I have heard him speak a 
natural language, and because I have heard beating in his 
heart the heart of all. Therefore he is not for ae a person 
who was, and is no more, but the eternal contemporary of 
us all, the symbol of a spirit which rests with us always. 
The visible truths of the human and divine Evangel rise 
every morning on my horizon like new luminaries, I 
salute and adore them with the same admiration asif I 
were seeing them for the first time. Miracles, dogmas, 
strangeness of forms, which worried me at first, worry me 
no longer. Across them all I see only one thing—‘ man in 
search of God, God in search of man.’”’ 

This is indeed a heavenly vision, and the best report 
that any one of us could give if our characters were be- 
ing passed upon to-day, as is the custom in some mipiste- 
rial conference, would be to answer in the sweet old 
words, ‘“‘ Behold I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” 

May it be light in our minds, love in our hearts, peace 
in our consciences. 


The hayfork tosses grass up into the sunshine, gets 
out the heavy marshy clods and spreads wide the per- 
fume ; so it is with the stirring up of truth in the atmos- 
phere of thought. 





The history of the reformer, whether man or woman, 
on any line of action is but this: when he sees it all 
alone he isa fanatic ; when a good many éee it with him 
they are enthusiasts ; when all see it he is a hero. The 
gradations are as clearly marked by which he ascends 
from zero to hero, as the lines of latitude from the north 
pole to the equator. 


A weoden bowl is soon turned on the lathe, but the 
making of a golden bowl which must be beaten and 
burnished is quite another thing. 


Let us not be disconcerted, but stand bravely by that 
blessed trinity of movements, Prohibition, Woman's 
Liberation and Labor's Uplift. 





We are all by nature narrow ; we are inclined to take 
one item of the social program, and work for it to the 
exclusion of others quite as important. It has been the 
curse of all reformers that they could not broaden with 
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the circle of the suns, that they would not move with 
the evolution of the times, but held to their stereotyped, 
narrow-gauged track, This course of conduct tends 
toward mental atrophy as its ultimate conclusion, But 
the modern scientific method is to study the correlations 
of each subject taken up, and it is of equal importance 
in the scientific study of reforms as opposed to the 
helter-skelter method in which they have been too often 
pursued, No one can adequately lead any movement 
who has not imagination enough to see that movement 
in its relations to others equally important. We must 
always have a working hypothesis, else there will be no 
symmetry in what we do. 


Methods that were once the only available ones may 
become, with the passage of years, less useful because 
less available. In earlier times the manly art of hunt- 
ing was most helpful to civilization, because before 
fields could be cleared and tilled, they had to be free 
from the danger of wild beasts, and no method of obtain- 
ing food was more important than the chase ; but when 
the forests have been cleared away and the pastoral con- 
dition of life hassupervened—nay, more, when the high- 
est civilization peoples the hills and the valleys, it cer- 
tainly evinces a lack of imagination to present such a 
spectacle as do the hunters, who in England to day place 
a poor stag in a van, convey him on four wheels to a 
wood, let him out through a door, and set trained dogs 
upon him, while they follow with guns and halloos, and 
callit ‘sport’! The same absurdity has been illustra- 
ted by Baron Hirsch, who recently imported 6,000 caged 
partridges to his country place, let them loose in the 
groves, and set himself and friends peppering away at 
them. Surely such conduct is the reverse of manly, 
and must bring what was oncea noble occupation into con- 
tempt. But ina different way we illustrate the same 
principle, when we forget that 

* New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


He who knows what ought to be, knows what will be, 
qnd we know that the home vote ought to be let loose on 
the saloon ; as our English leader has said, ‘‘ She who is 
life-giver oughtto be law-giver.” The Michigan Liquor 
Dealers’ Association have decided to do their utmost to 
destroy the law that arms women in that State with the 
municipal ballot and declares that ‘‘when the Legisla- 
ture granted this power to women | with an educational 
restriction| it struck a blow directly at the ‘liquor 
dealers’ interests and rights.” 


Everything is not in the Temperance Reform, but the 
Temperance Reform should be in everything. 





If we can remember this simple rule, it will do much 
to unravel the mystery of the much controverted ‘ Do- 
Everything-Policy,” viz., every question of  practi- 
cal philanthropy or reform has its temperance aspect, 
and with that we are to deal. 


LONDUN, ENGLAND. 
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RUGEN NOTES. 





BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 


THE rank and file of guests here may not be 
surpassingly beautiful—are they, indeed, anywhere 7— 
but they are for the most part kindly, civil, sensible, 
quiet in manner and voice, Sauntering on the strand 
one occasionally sees charming women, fine German 
types, clever-looking Russians, dusky-eyed Hungarians, 
exquisitely grown Magyar children, full of life and 
‘*race,” prancing about in the shortest of skirts. There's 
not a Greenaway frock or Fauntleroy suit in the place ; 
after this statement it is superfluous to mention that 
there are no Americans here. Neat tailor-made gowns 
from St. Petersburg, Vienna and Berlin abound, but no 
toilets, as the word is interpreted at Trouville and Spa. 
Many families of distinction have come here for rest, 
and are sagacious enough to find and make the most of 
it. Soldiers, statesmen, scholars, artists, men of social 
and intellectual rank go quietly by without flourish of 
trumpets. 

Chance now and then leads toa sympathetic acquaint- 
ance, a kindly brief intercourse ; but so-called general 
society does not exist. No choice bits of fashionable 
gossip edify us at breakfast. We are not informed that 
Mrs. John Snooks, with the Misses Snooks, Master 
Snooks, and five servants have come, or that the Hon. 
Washington Jingo has gone; that Miss Betty Martin 
gave a lawn-tennis party yesterday, or that Mr. Dudy 
van Stivers and Miss 8S. Ethel Jenkyns are about to be- 
come engaged to be married. No newspaper reporter, 
so far as we know, has set his impious foot on this sacred 
isle during the entire summer, Our neighbor may be 
fleeing from justice, the woman beyond a Hedla Gabler; 
but we don’t kuow nor care, and oh, how profoundly 
grateful we are that nobody informs us! Our meals are 
served on little tables on a broad veranda. Before it 
stand fifty large beech trees, with shrubbery and cosy 
nooks for hammocks ; beyond are rye fields, villas, the 
bay. Shunning the great dining hall and the ponder- 
ously stupid table @héte, we enjoy fresh air in all weath- 
ers, The hotels, neither the best nor the worst in the 
world, are moderate in price. The fishermen’s cottages, 





in these last years, have rapidly expanded into villas to 
meet the increasing demands of travelers. “Some of 
these houses, which may be rented wholly or in part for 
the season, are very attractive, with pretty gardens and 
a free view over the bay. 

If the pressman fails, the hand-organ plague is present, 
and exhaustively. But Rigen methods are merciful and 
alleviate our sufferings in this respect. Wednesday is 
Hand-organ Day in Sassnitz. Clocks and almanacs are 
not in vogue in this lotus-eating land; there isa deli- 
cious all-pervading uncertainty as to the day of the 
month; and the only day of the week that we can 
promptly name, upon demand, is Wednesday, which we 
recognize at six A.M. and, provided we remain in the 
village, are not permitted to forget one instant before 
dusk. The hand-organ folk—men, women, children and 
monkeys—with accordeons and tooting, squeaking in- 
struments accompanying, gather in full force and be- 
siege the hotels and villas vigorously all day long, but, 
oh, wise dispensation, all together! Competition forbids 
any artist tostop grinding, and the consequence is, while 
there is no denying that the tumult is at first blood- 
curdling, it is nevertheless impossible to distinguish 
Verdi from Wagner or the ‘“‘Puppenfee Waltz” from 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” So one horror slays its neighbor, 
and the rasping, nerve-lacerating reiteration, of which 
one hand-organ is capable, if left to its own ghastly de- 
vices, is wholly counteracted and nullified by the pro- 
digious quantity of blurred sound. 

Still on Wednesday, regularly, the poorest walkers 
and peeple habitually inclined to seasickness heroically 
undertake long excursions on foot and by boat, which 
occupy them till sunset. A similar exodus from Binz 
takes place on Tuesday—and so on all over the island. 
As the hand-organ corps advances, the guests with 
mathematical precision flee to cover. 

The Rigen fishermen are tall, handsome, well-built, 
sturdy fellows, with great brown or blond beards, serious 
blue eyes, rare smiles, and the simplicity and calm of 
men who habitually confront danger. Some of them 
havea familiar air. They might meet one on the coast 
of Maine or Massachusetts. They also resemble the 
Helgoland men ; but the latter are perhaps rougher, as 
their little island of rock, where no trees or crops can 
grow, is rougher than soft, fertile Riigen with its wealth 
of choice roses late in July and its exquisite and profuse 
wild flowers. Yet both the Helgoland and the Rigen 
men are sons of that old brave adventurous Frisian race 
that sent its Saxon blood down through England to us, 
and if those old sea dogs resembled in the least the type 
we see to-day on the two islands, we have at all events 
no need to blush for this fraction of our exceedingly 
varied ancestry. 

The fishermen are kind, deliberate, industrious, silent, 
yet friendly when strangers seek them, and willing to 
chat about boats, wind and weather, nets and fish. The 
flounder, scorned by the poor man in Maine, is caught 
in abundance here and served as a delicacy to the Berlin 
Dives. Eels are also in great demand. The eel seems 
to be as far-sighted as a New York broker. He—the eel 
—can be caught only on a dark night. If it is light 
enough for him to see the net, he intelligently squirms 
the other way. Upon the herring fisheries depends the 
prosperity of the island, The fishes appear in immense 
quantities early in August, and remain until November. 
Sassnitz alone exports five hundred tons. 

A Sassnitz fisherman a few years since used to take 
the daughter of a distinguished German scholar out 
sailing and rowing every day on the Prora. The boat- 
man had the regular features, large eyes, and air of calm 
strength one observes constantly among these Riigen 
men. The two fell in love, and she, possessing money 
enough to afford an idyl, had the courage or the temerity 
tomarry him, He has since studied somewhat in Berlin, 
and no longer rows maidens about the Prora, like his 
brothers and kinsmen. They have built the prettiest 
villa in the place, where the Kaiserin often stays with 
the little princes. They are manly boys trained in all 
kinds of exercise. The Crown Prince and Prince Eitel 
Fritz, when but eight and seven years old, could manage 
a sailboat well, and used to go out alone on the Prora 
every day. : 

People who require fashionable life would find Rigen 
dull, but de gustibus. To some tastes, Trouville, 
Ostende and Scheviningen, ure hopelessly, unutterably 
dull, in spite of their magnificent surf. The incessant 
rattling gayety of city life transplanted to the beach, the 
striving and clamorous toilets, the inevitable gossip, 
envy and malice, the stereotyped groups of indolent, 
overdressed women planted all day and every day on the 
glaring beach under merciless red umbrellas (until one 
wickedly wishes a big wave would run up and wash 
them off the landscape—anything to set them in motion), 
the tightly laced, underdressed women who cannot swim, 
but who promenade in fin de siécle bathing costume on 
the safe side of the water’s edge, the crowded Casino 
precisely like all other casinos, the obnoxious, staring 
men from the boulevards—in short, the whole conven- 
tional hackneyed seaside picture is, to some, hopelessly 
dull, as well as a flippant insult to the mighty ocean be- 
yond. 

But in this Camelot-like island, where there are 


* Long fields of barley and of rye 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky,” 








where the Goddess Hertha’s beeches droop mighty 
branches down to the water’s edge, people seem to 
have left their worldly ambition at home in their closed 
city houses, There is peace in the ancient forest, peace 
on the airy cliffs, peace in the hamlet, peace on the tran- 
quil bay. Does one wish solitude? It is here. Does one 
desire companionship, friends, music, mirth, laughter? 
They are not wanting. Boats and steamers are waiting 
to bear one to some new and lovely spot, historically 
interesting and teeming with folklore. The walks on 
the beach and in the woods are inexhaustible and full 
of charm. 

On the strand and pier are sights enough to occupy 
the most curious of mortals ; crowds of people of many 
nationalities wandering up and down or idly watching 
the waves; in the steep, narrow streets descending to 
the shore are booths where amber is displayed in aston- 
ishing quantities and every shade and shape imagina- 
ble; yards of hanging, golden glittering chains catch 
the sunlight and sparkle like a yellow palace in fairy- 
land. 

The broad and beautiful bay presents ever changing 
colors—black far off, then a solid mass of deep blue, a 
clear stripe of pale green, a stretch of cold gray blend- 
ing with the rocks ; gulls and swallows are flying low ; 
pleasure boats skimming along handsomely ; rowboats 
everywhere. Toward evening one often sees a long line 
of fishing smackse—some forty or fifty—with dark tawny 
eails running into harbor; gay excursion steamers, 
much beflagged, plying between the various watering 
places on the island, and large, stately steamships bound 
for Copenhagen. A man-of-war lies at anchor not far 
from the pier; her sailor boys in gala jackets, strong, 
bright-looking young men, walk proud and straight 
with a good military step on shore; groups of fisher- 
men stretch themselves lazily on benches by the wall or 
stand chatting where the boats are drawn up on the 
beach ; and when one is weary of movement, sound and 
people, there is always silence on the cliffs and in the 
woods, 

STUTTGART, GERMANY. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY AS A BASIS OF 
REUNION. 


IJ. 


BY F, HERBERT STEAD. 








CHRISTIAN Sociology, or the Christian doctrine of so- 
ciety, is nothing more nor less than the systematic expo- 
sition, historical and hortatory, of Jesus’ thought of the 
kingdom of God. It is concerned with the preparation 
for the Divine Fellowship or Normal Society, with its 
advent and with its subsequent development. It indi- 
cates its relation at once corrective and consummatory 
to existing forms of society. It expounds the Divine 
ideal of social relationships and elucidates the problem 
of transforming the actual into accord with the ideal. 
I am not at present required to show how Christian So- 
ciology stands related to traditional divisions of Chris- 
tian Theology. I may only suggest some conception of 
its vast outline and comprehensive scope. 

The kingdom of God claims the entire life of man, in 
all its phases, in all its forces. It comprises in its own 
rich complexity every legitimate form of human society. 
It includes a law and ideal for the home, for the city, 
for the nation, for the county of nations. It embraces 
the fellowships of industry, commerce, medicine, science, 
art. And it lifts all these relationships into a living 
communion with the Eternal and All-perfect God. 

Now my main purpose is to ask whether Christian 
Sociology so understood may not form a practical basis 
for Reunion. We have found the only authoritative 
unitive principle for individual Christians in their ex- 
perience of the living Christ, for the aggregate of Chris- 
tians in the historically attested consciousness of the 
Crucified. We have found the prominence which in 
that divine consciousness belonged to the kingdom of 
God. Christian Sociology is but the translation into 
modern and connected speech of the kingdom of God. 
In its applications, therefore, to modern life, shall we 
not find the directest route to union ¢ 

Let me illustrate. Let me begin with what is now 
the social unit: the home. The home is one phase of 
the kingdom of God. It is the perennial type, the pur- 
est model in miniature of the kingdom of God. Jesus 
has laid down the law and the ideal of the home with 
rare explicitness. Now shall we not as individuals and 
as Churches resolve to combine to maintain this decree 
of the Christ against all comers? He has declared the 
ethically irrefragable nature of marriage, it is a personal 
unity created by God—a twofold life as real and distinct 
as the single life, the willful destruction of which is two- 
fold murder. Ought we not, as Churches of whatever 
name, to unite to enforce and defend this idea socially ¢ 
Ought we not to combine to discourage by social senti- 
ment and by legislation any and every offense against 
the primal sanctities of the home? to make chastity 
easier and impurity more difficult? to actualize the 
burning indignation of the Christ toward the man who 
persistently causes the helpless or unprotected to stum- 
ble? Should not all the Churches mass their forces to 
bring the law of divorce into some sort of accord with 
the Ohrist’s will of equal justice, and at the same time 
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refuse to facilitate the dissolution of a tie which he 
declared ought to be indissoluble? Without abating 
one jot or one tittle of their denominational peculiarities, 
the Churches as Churches in their official assemblies or 
through their official spokesmen can straightway unite 
to uphold in society Jesus’ ideal of the home. 

So with the souls which are born into the home, of 
whom the Christ has said, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
God” and ‘* Whoso receiveth one such little child in my 
name receiveth me.” May not the Churches, without 
prejudice to their existing claims, combine to suppress 
cruelty to children, to make the lives of the poorest 
_ children less unbearable and generally to treat them as 
the sample subjects of the kingdom of God? Why is it 
left for individuals like my chivalrous friend, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Waugh, to start a society for the protection of 
children? Was it not rather among the primary du- 
ties of the collective Church of Christ? 

The kingdom of God has historically given great 
prominence to the civic ideal which it contains. From 
the time of Isaiah on to the Apocalypse of John, the 
ideal of what a city ought to be grew purer, more beau- 
tiful and more august until Heaven itself is but the New 
Jerusalem. The true Christian and the true Church 
will do their best to make the town in which they are 
placed a veritable city of God; so that when men want 
to describe the abode of the blessed they shall speak of it 
as the New London, the New Glasgow, the New Liver- 
pool or whatever the city may be. Now, may not the 
existing Churches without any fear of compromising 
their distinctive polities combine to promote the Chris- 
tian civic ideal, to make it almost impossible for dishon- 
est and impure men to rule over civic life, to enforce 
Christian care for the poor in our workhouses and Inna- 
tic asylums, to educate and formulate wherever neces- 
sary the civic conscience ? 

The same policy might be carried out in regard to 
national and international politics. It might be adopted 
in regard to the economic arrangements of modern 
society ; e. g., to the respective rights and duties of 
labor, capital, landownership. Each religious organi- 
zation might keep up all its beloved peculiarities, 
might claim to be the sole Catholic Church, might treat 
all other orders and sacraments as irregular or invalid, 
and yet freely combine with the irregular and invalid 
bodies or ‘‘ sects,” as it might contemptuously call them, 
in promoting many of the social ends of the kingdom of 
God, This has already been done. In agitation for 
moral reform, in interceding in labor troubles and in 
many other ways, the Church of the Christ has shown 
itself for the time effectually solidaire. 

But where, some one may exclaim, where doeg eccle- 
siastical union qué ecclesiastical union come in? Well, 
if only the Churches united to promote the kingdom of 
God in all phases of social life excepting the ecclesias- 
tical, I for one should be quite disposed to let the eccle- 
siastical difficulties take care of themselves. I havea 
shrewd suspicion that they would not then prove to be 
so tremendous an obstacle as we now often imagine them 
tobe. I believe that if religious communities would only 
seek first the kingdom of God, they would find the prom. 
ise good that all other things, including ecclesiastical re- 
union, should be added unto them, My aim in this 
paper has been to lift the whole subject of Reunion out 
of traditional ecclesiastical ruts into the ampler region 
of the kingdom of God. So long as Churches turn their 
faces away from the common end set before them in the 
kingdom and occupy their time in looking at each other, 
in marking their differences and in inventing theories 
of compromise, they will never unite. But if they stren- 
uously set their faces toward the goal of the kingdom 
and strive to attain to it on every side of modern life; 
they will find themselves running together, side by side, 
in genuine and effective brotherhood. 

Then it is my hope they will discover, in. the most 
practical of all ways, the true place of the Church. 
They will discover that the Church is but a means to an 
end, that it is wholly subordinate to what I may term 
regnal purposes, that it only exists in order consciously 
and collectively to bring in the kingdom of God. 

When we revert to the normal consciousness, we find 
the emphasis given to the Church strangely other than 
that claimed for it by the modern ecclesiastic. Accord- 
ing to Mark, our oldest Gospel, Jesus never once men- 
tions the Church, According to Luke, which may be 
taken to rank next in order of time, the word was not 
found on our Lord's lips. It is wholly absent from the 
sayings reported in the Fourth Gospel. Only in Matthew 
is Jesus stated to have uttered it, and then only thrice— 
once on one occasion and twice on another. Only in 
these two uncorroborated passages does the Christ inen- 
tion ‘‘ the Church”; while the times in which ‘the king- 
dom” occurs with even so much as threefold corrobora- 
tion are very numerous. Now I will not go so far as to 
say that the number of times in which a word occurs in 
our Lord’s sayings ought to determine precisely our 
estimate of its importance. But I do say that according 
to the historically attested consciousnessness of the 
Christ, the idea of the kingdom is paramount, the idea 
of the Church is wholly subordinate. 

it we readjust by this standard our perspective of the 
relative importance of the kingdom and the Church, we 
shall find ecclesiastical differences drop into their alto- 
gether minor and inferior place. The Church is no 











more than one phase of the kingdom. The sociological 
includes the ecclesiastical ideal and infinitely more 
besides. The Romanist, and many a Protestant also, I 
regret to say, have wrought grave mischief by identify- 
ing the kingdom of God with the Church. They have 
confounded the distinction so carefully maintained in 
Scripture. Where the Christ said ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom,” the priest has too often said, ‘‘Seek ye first 
the Church.” From thus putting a part for the whole, a 
means for the end, a phase of the organism for the 
organism itself, there have resulted grave ethical dis- 
proportion, schism, intolerance and religious war. 

The blunders of the past bid us in our day to be more 
faithful to the actually evidenced mind of the Master. 
Let us only strive first for the achievement of his social 
ideal in its non-ecclesiastical phases, and his ecciesias- 
tical ideal will meanwhile be fulfilling itself. Even for 
those who so far depart from the plain purport of our 
Lord’s recorded utterances as to consider the Church the 
major idea and all other phases combined of human fel- 
lowship as minor, the plea holds good. Take care of the 
pence—if they be but pence—and the pounds will take 
care of themselves, Combine in all these to your lesser 
social movements and before you know where you are 
you will find yourself incorporate with every other 
member of the kingdom, because through obedience to 
the express law of his life you have become incorporate 
with the Christ. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A FURTHER WORD ABOUT FOOTBALL. 
BY THR REV. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, PH.D., 
HEAD MASTER OF THE LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, 


HARM was unintentionally done by sincere friends of 
athletics and scholarship when, ten years ago in Eng- 
land, the great schools testified that athletics did not 
appear to injure scholarship. The schoolmasters were 
glad to speak with enthusiasm of the wholesome interest 
field sports and boating were exerting upon the moral 
and physical life of boys and young men. But more 
was inferred from this encouragement than was intend- 
ed; anda recent canvass of these same schools elicits 
the almost unanimous opinion that ‘the spirit of ath- 
leticism needs controlling.” Dr. Hornby, of Eton, says 
that some years ago it was quite possible for a boy to 
attain the highest excellence in both athletics and schol- 
arship, but gravely doubts whether it is so now : 

“ Athletics have become so developed and brought intoa 

system, andI may almost say professional, that the time 
required for a very high excellence in them is a serious 
obstacle to a reading man or a studious boy engaging in 
them with a view to athletic distinction.” 
And the Head Master of Rugby, Dr. Percival, voices 
the conclusion of many American schoolmen when he 
says that ‘“‘the great publicity given to athletics tends 
to give them an undue prominence in the minds of both 
boys and men.” This ‘*undue prominence” of the 
‘ hippodrome athletics” compels parents, colleges and 
the public to call a halt in the recent developments of 
football. No young man can train and look forward to 
a game in New York City in the presence of 40,000 spec- 
tators,and be honest or faithful in his college work. 
Many of our ‘‘star” players play both football and 
basebell, so that the tension of the Thanksgiving game 
must be continued for the baseball season. How can a 
junior or senior in one of our leading universities train, 
practice and play ball in this way, and have time, 
strength or thought for the work for which his parents 
send him to college? Legitimate, temperate athletics, 
manly struggles for the glory of his college under the 
auspices of his college, and under the approving gaze 
of the college world of students, professors and friends 
—this is unquestionably wholesome, If such supreme 
struggles as those of the Thanksgiving game are to take 
place, let them be between graduate students or profes- 
sionals. 

But the most serious objection to these hippodrome 
athletics is the unfair position to which scholarship is 
assigned as a result. A prominent professor in a lead- 
ing college remarked after the last Thanksgiving game 
that if one of his students had discovered the law of 
gravitation, the performance in this day of athletics 
would be but lightly esteemed. The Stinnecke Prizemen, 
the Lynde Debaters, the De Forest Medalists, the Latin 
Salutatorians, the Valedictorians—when has any publi- 
cation within or without the college walls thought it 
becoming to award a hundredth of the recognition to 
these real heroes as is effusively given to a member of a 
victorious team?’ And so it is coming to pass that the 
‘‘ plain people” of Abraham Lincoln’s concern are being 
alienated from the colleges ; they can see neither sense 
nor ‘reward in the modern college heroisms, and the 
most valuable element of the colleges of the older time 
—the middle class of boys—are found in fewer numbers 
in our largest colleges, and the colleges themselves are de- 
ploring the absence of earnestness, the lowering of the 
intellectual tone, and the steady decrease—certainly in 
our foremost universities—of the number of young men 
whocare to enter the ministry. These things, let us insist, 
are not due to football, or baseball, or boating, but to the 
virtual surrender of these noble sports to influences that 
care nothing for culture, and little for character. Some of 
the stanchest defenders of football to-day are men who, 








when in college, played only on academic grounds, and 
in the presence only of the real college world. The an- 

omalous thing of a game on Thanksgiving Day (note 

the proclamations by President and Governors !) in the 

blare of a crowd, half rabble and half genteel, whose 

apparent legitimate receipts are $40,000, and whose 

illegitimate receipts are $60,000 (and no one computes 

the gains and losses in the “straight” gambling), 

such a game was unknown to the men who admired or 

played football in the early part of the last decade, and 

who, since graduation, have been innocently advocating 

athletics as they are. There are a good many of us— 

fathers, teachers, and lovers of boys—who mourn the 

decadence of family reunionson Thanksgiving Day, 

those calm and helpful ingatherings of the absent ones 
under the roof of thedear old home. All this must now 

give place to the great show which ‘‘ our college” team 

is to give in some large city. The father may doubt the 
propriety of substituting the game for the family re- 

union ; but just now he wishes to make his boy happy, 

and there is no room to doubt what will make his boy 
most happy. But not all boys attend the game, or spend 

the time before and after the game in the city, with their 
fathers. And these boys have really been forgotten by 

the public press that has so earnestly debated modern 
athletics during the past three months. Few of us 

pause to reflect upon the very large number of American 
boys that attend boarding schools in preparation for 
college. There are not less than 20,000 boys under 
eighteen years of age in boarding schools within a half- 
day’s travel of New York City. It is the almost uni- 
versal custom of the parents of these boys, in ig- 
norance of the temptations to which they will 
be exposed, to grant them permission tv spend the 
Thanksgiving recess of from three to five days 
in or near New York City, the chief if not the only 
purpose of the boys being to witness the great game. In 
their youth and inexperience they are filched by specu- 
lators in seats, they are exposed to the evils of city hotels, 
they witness the gambling, drinking, rowdyism and 
worse sins of their elders, and return to their schools 
physically and morally injured. The current of these 
evils is strong enough to bear along even good boys, It 
is to no purpose that the school remonstrates with par- 
ents, who insist that they can “trust” their sons, for 
persistent opposition by the schools leads in due time to 
the selection of a school not so ‘suspicious ” of boys. 
These schools are anintegral part of the educational sys- 
tem of our country and have a fair claim upon the col- 
leges for such influences as shall at least not harm the 
schools. These great games in the metropolis are per- 
verting the ambition of our schoolboys, and in the end 
bring to the colleges freshmen whose contribution to 
the college world hastens the further decline of its 
moral and scholarly character, 

The time is ripe to appeal to the faculties and trustees 
of Yale and Princeton to abolish all games in our large 
cities, and on religious holidays. The public press and 
parents should bear in mind that agreements are made 
for these great gumes during the winter months, and 
that all proper influences should be exerted now to pre- 
vent the continuance of such Christianized heathenisin 
as the Thanksgiving game. We have to do primarily 
with two of our noblest colleges—Yale and Princeton 
—whose patrons, professors and trustees are Christian 
people, and will not ignore proper appeals with regard 
toa matter which threatens the best interests of those 
young men whoare to exert in the near future a controll- 
ing influence in the State and Church, 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUNICIPAL 
SPIRIT IN ENGLAND. 





BY EDWARD PORRITT, 


EARLY in the new year the people of the city of Man- 
chester will keep holiday to celebrate the conclusion of a 
series of great public works on which their municipality 
has expended the sum of ten millions sterling. These 
works are varied in their character and object, and serve 
to show how socialism is spreading in the English mu- 
nicipalities. First in importance comes the Ship Canal 
connecting Manchester with the Irish Sea, and thence 
with the Atlantic Ocean. In this great undertaking, the 
entire cost of which has been fifteen millions sterling, 
Manchester as a municipality has adventured five muil- 
lions sterling. Next in order comes the Thirlmere water- 
works, which have cost the city four and a quarter mil- 
lions sterling ; and after these the lighting of the city by 
electricity, the establishment of a hydraulic service which 
is to replace steam in the factories and warehouses, and 
finally a new and costly sewerage system, three great 
works on which fully three-quarters of a million sterling 
have been expended. 

English municipalities are constantly undertaking 
great improvements. Last year Liverpool completed an 
aqueduct eighty miles long through which the water 
from Central Wales is now conveyed to the city. About 


the same time Birmingham entered upon a similar un- 
dertaking, and is now carrying out works which will en- 
able it to tap the waters of twostreams in Merionethshire, 
fifty or sixty miles distant ; while for three years past 
the municipality of Glasgow has been engaged in dou- 





bling the home length of the famous aqueduct by means 
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of which the waters of Loch Katrine are conveyed to the 
city of St. Mungo. It has never happened before, how- 
ever, thatin one English municipality engineering works 
representing an outlay of ten millions sterling have been 
brought to completion within a month, and Manchester 
does well to set apart a day for the celebration of such an 
event in municipal annals. 

Each of these great works has its own story, and the 

stories of the Ship Canal and the Thirlmere Aqueduct 
are worth telling with some little detail. It must be ad- 
mitted at the outset that the connection of the city of 
Manchester as a municipality with the Ship Canal is ac- 
cidental. In 1887 when the people of East Lancanshire 
entered upon the work of constructing the Canal, and 
raised nearly ten millions sterling for that purpose, they 
had no idea that when the Canal should be opened one- 
third of its cost would have been defrayed by the city of 
Manchester, and that the representatives of the city 
would be the controlling power on the board of directors. 
It is difficult to place exactly the blame for the series of 
mishaps which brought this about, and to settle satisfac- 
torily whether the promotors of the Canal or their en- 
gineers have been at fault. The engineers insisted that 
the Canal could be made for ten millions sterling. They 
repeated this statement again and again before the Par- 
liamentary committees in 1885. Parliament accepted 
their statement and passed a bill empowering the con- 
stryction of the Canal. A company was formed to carry 
out the undertaking, and by means of ordinary shares, 
preference shares and debentures the sum named by the 
engineers was raised. Work on the Canal was begun in 
November, 1887, and appirently all went well until the 
winter of 1890, when a little over half the waterway was 
completed. Then to the surprise of everybody the direct- 
ors had to meet the shareholders and tell them that all 
the capital was expended and all their borrowing powers 
exhausted. Not another penny could be raised from the 
ordinary sources, and the directors were in a desperate 
situation. Money had to be forthcoming or the work 
abandoned, and in these straits the directors turned to 
the City Council of Manchester and ap pealed for a loan. 
On this occasion they asked for three millions sterling, 
which it was aflirmed would suffice to complete the 
Canal. Manchester readily responded, issued bonds for 
that amount, and turned the money over to the Canal 
Company. In a little while this money was also ex- 
hausted, and again the Canal Company turned to the 
City Council. Their second request for a loan was also 
granted ; bonds for another two millions sterling were 
issued by the city, and the proceeds turned into the cof- 
fers of the Canal Company. Conditions were, of course, 
attached to these loans, When the first loan was made 
Manchester was given a majority representation on the 
board of directors. When the second loan was granted 
the city was given power of nominating a still larger 
number of directors, with the result that now the city 
of Manchester has as complete control over the Ship 
Canalas it has over its water works or over its municipal 
works for distributing hydraulic power. 

For years past there has been a growing movement in 
favor of the municipalization of England’s excellent 
canal system, and as Manchester already possesses at 
least a third interest in the Ship Canal, it is very possi- 
ble that before another twenty years are passed the 
waterway will become the absolute property of the mu- 
nicipality. There are many arguments in favor of such 
a disposal of the Canal, and not least among them is the 
fact that the County Council of Cheshire already owns 
the waterway which connects the salt country with the 
ports on the Estuary of the Mersey, and each year, as for 
generations past, receives from this undertaking, locally 
known as the River Weaver Trust, a sum of nearly fifty 
thousand pounds, which goes toward the maintenance of 
the highroads and toward meeting other charges against 
the country which would otherwise have to be defrayed 
by local taxation. 

The story of Thirlmere is not nearly so full of in- 
cident as that of the Ship Canal; but it has an interest 
of itsown. Manchester was the first of the English 
municipalities totake the water and gas supplies out of 
the hands of private capitalists, It acquired the water- 
works such as they were in the early forties and at once 
looked round for a purer and more adequate supply than 
was afforded by the old wells which had served the city 
hitherto. An excellent supply was soon found, some 
sixteen or seventeen miles to the eastward of the city in 
the Longdendale Valley where the River Mersey for- 
merly took its rise. Longdendale divides the counties of 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, and is formed by hills belong- 

ing to the Pennine Chain, the range beginning in Cum- 
berland and stretching southward as far as Derbyshire. 
Fifty years ago Longdendale was dotted with busy vil- 
lages, the homes of handloom weavers, When Manches- 
ter took possession these villages were all swept away. 
The river Etherow was no longer tobe permitted to flow 
westward to join the Mersey. Its waters were dammed 
ata point a few miles above Stockport, and impounded 
in the long series of reservoirs which now stretch for 
miles up the Longdendale Valley and give an added 
charm to the rugged and picturesque country familiar 
to travelers on the line of the Great Northern Company 
from Liverpool to London. 

For thirty years or so the Longdendale supply was ade- 
quate to the needs of Manchester and the adjoining 


municipalities which rely upon it for their water. But 
it was seen that the needs of Manchester would soon 
ontrun the stores of water which cou’ be accumulated 
in the Longdendale reservoirs, and in 1879 the city de- 
cided to go further afield and draw some portion of its 
water supply from one of the smaller meres in the Lake 
Country. Thirlmere was selected. The lake and the 
water rights on Hellvelyn and the neighboring moun- 
tains in the region between Grasmere and Keswick, were 
acquired, and by works which have taken twelve years 
to complete, and have involved an outlay of four and a 
quarter millions sterling, the storage capacity of Thirl- 
mere has been more than doubled, and its waters con- 
veyed a distance of ninety miles to Manchester. 

Much is expected of the other three great works in 
improving the sanitary condition of Manchester. Great 
sewerage works and a system of hydraulics which is to 
replace them, coupled as they are with the general use of 
the electric light, ought to add greatly to the cleanliness 
and sweetness of the city ; for if anything like a general 
use is made of the water power which the City Council 
proposes to supply, there will soon be an end to the use 
of soft coal for generating motive power in the ware- 
houses and factories, and an absence of the smoke and 
fog which hitherto have been as characteristic of Man- 
chester as they are of Liverpool or London. 

These five works which have been briefly described 
represent only the recent developments of the municipal 
spiritin Manchester. The city has long owned its gas 
works ; its Longdendale water supply, altho now inade- 
quate, was for nearly two generations a model under- 
taking, on which other municipalities patterned their 
water works; and in addition to these necessary enter- 
prises Manchester has for years had a permanent art 
collection which ranks high among the municipal art 
collections of England. Each year the city organizes an 
art exhibition on a large scale, and it also possesses a 
number of municipal libraries and reading rooms which 
in the twelve months ending October last, were visited 
by over five million readers and book borrowers. 

It may be asked, How are all these municipal works 
and enterprises carried out and managed? They are all 
under the control of the City Council, a body composed 
of seventy-six councilors and twenty-six aldermen, 
One-third of the total number of the councilors is elected 
in November each year. At these elections all house- 
holders, whether men or women, have votes. Thealder- 
men are elected by the councilors from among their 
own number, and the councilors and the aldermen 
elect the mayor. The council is composed of the mayor, 
the aldermen and the councilors, sitting as one body. 
1t holds its meetings monthly, oftener if necessary ; but 
the work of the city is discharged by the numerous com- 
mittees and sub-committees formed from the Council, 
whose proceedings are reviewed and finally passed upon 
by the Council at its monthly meetings. 

Each of these great works, which have been described, 
has been carried out under the direction of a committee, 
and when all these undertakings are complete and in 
working order they will be managed like the existing 
water supply or the libraries, the art gallery or the 
parks, by one of these committees. In respect of each 
new undertaking a bill empowering it had to be obtained 
from Parliament; but when once that power was ob- 
tained, the City Council was responsible for the carry- 
ing out of the work to no one but the citizens of Man- 
chester and the Local Government Board, the State De- 
partment in London which exercises a genera! supervis- 
ion over municipal affairs allover England and Wales. 

Neither the mayor, the aldermen nor the city council- 
ors receive any payment for their services, and altho on 
an average a member of the Manchester City Council in 
the course of a year is summoned to three hundred meet- 
ings of the Council and of its committees, men frequently 
give twenty or twenty-five years of unbroken service to 
the municipality, and when they retire there is no lack 
of candidates to take their places. Ward bosses and 
heelers are unknown ; and as for the word ‘ boodle,” it 
has no place in the municipal phraseology of England; 
and since the Reform of the municipal corporations in 
1835, it has never been necessary to coin an equivalent 
for the Americanism which dates its origin from the 
New York Board of Aldermen of the Broadway fran- 
chise era. 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF NEW YORK TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT. 


The next great step in Preventive Medicine—‘ State 
Medicine ’—was taken by Massachusetts. The War, with 
all its devastations, had some incidental advantages, and 
had worked out some great sanitary problems; it had 
shown the value of dry soil to camp on ; the great proph- 
ylactic work of perfect cleanliness about the tents ; 
the priceless power of fresh air in fevers ; the terrible 
susceptibility to disease caused by drinking bad water ; 
the value of sanitary policing, demonstrating anew Dr. 
Harris’s ‘‘ mankind needs supervision”; but how to get 





the supervision in this great, free, do-as-you-have-a- 
mind.-to, democratic America? The workings of the New 





York City Board of Health were closely studied by pro- 





gressive men everywhere, and in 1869 there occurred a 
favorable concatenation of circumstances in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, which was instantly taken advan- 
tage of by some wide-awake sanitarians ; for efforts to 
establish a State Board had previously repeatedly failed. 
It is humiliating tothink that the most telling argument 
which helped it was an appeal to the pocket nerve, by 
showing that if one young man of twenty-one—repre- 
senting a capital of $10,000 that his rearing and training 
has cost—in each of her 346 towns should die of typhoid 
fever, a preventable disease, there was a dead loss to the 
State of $3,460,000. Dead indeed ! 

The bill establishing the Board was passed in May, 
1869, and within a year a nucleus of Eastern men in Cal- 
ifornia besieged its Legislature and secured a similar one 
there, and that was quickly followed by Michigan. In 
her vigorous medical college at Ann Arbor she had a 
quickening leaven that soon made her Board a mighty 
power for good. Other States waited, willing to let 
others experiment and see how the thing worked ; but 
organized State Medicine has so far triumphed that to- 
day thirty-five States and the District of Columbia have 
efficient boards. Even Oklahoma, the latest, handsomely 
brings up the rear with her Secretary at Kingfisher. 
Georgia had a Board—‘‘ went back” on it ; but the costly 
experience of Brunswick probably makes her wish she 
hadn’t. 

What is State Medicine, and what is its legitimate 
sphere? In his first Report tothe Legislature Dr. George 
Derby said : 

“The phrase is of very recent growth in our language ; 
it has arisen within the last few years in England. : 
Its objects rank among the most important matters now 
discussed by the highest intellects and the humanest 
hearts in Great Britain. It is, as I understand it, a special 
function of a State authority, which until these later days 
of scientific investigation has been left unperformed, or ex- 
ercised only under the greatest incitements to its opera- 
tion, such as the coming of the plague, cholera, smallpox, 
or other equally malignant diseases. By this function the 
authorities are bound to take care of the public health, to 
investigute the causes of epidemics and other disease in 
order that each citizen may not only have as long a life as 
nature would give him, but likewise as healthy a life as 
possible.”’ 

He referred to the masterly publications sent out by 
Simon in England, and said ‘his investigations were 
made with the sole object of the improvement of human 
health, and for the lengthening out of the human life of 
each individual man or woman.” Dr, Farr, in an address 
in 1869 before the State Medicine Section of the British 
Medical Association, said : 

“Public hygiene is a want as much asair and public 
roads and waters are public necessities, and as such must 
be cared for and paid for by the whole community.” 

And he closed his address thus : 

‘‘ Supposing every condition favorable for the perfect. 
operation of the powers of State Medicine, we should still 
see grave defects in many persons, shortcomings in others; 
in many, organic degeneracies ; in many, criminal depravi- 
ties.”’ “How out of the existing seed to raise races of men to 
divine perfection, is the final problem of State Medicine.” 


Mrs. Browning somewhere says that Anglo-Saxons 
can’t so inuch as give a cup of cold water without first 
getting together and having a Preamble and Resolutions. 
The Massachusetts Board of Health said that they wished 
to co-operate with local health authorities, for the pre- 
vention of disease and for the prolongation of life. 
Said their preamble : 

‘* We believe that all citizens have an inherent right to 

the enjoyment of pure and uncontaminated air, and water, 
and soil; that this right should be regarded as belonging 
to the whole community; and that no one should be al- 
lowed to trespass upon it by his carelessness, or his avarice, 
or even his ignorance.” 
Animated by the belief therein expressed they set to 
work to ferret out abuses, to diffuse correct knowledge, 
and to obtain righteous legislation; but as knowledge 
and the force of example cannot be shut in by State 
lines any more than pestilence itself, it may justly be 
said that then began the great sanitary awakening which 
not only reached from Boston to San Francisco, from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, but overflowed into Mexico 
and Canada, so that now the American Public Health 
Association includes members from both these coun- 
tries, 

Nearly every State Board directed its first efforts to 
investigating water supply—finding it contaminated in 
the majority of cases. Through the authoritative revela- 
tions thus made, such a revolution has been wrought 
that large sections of our land are now supplied by 

‘*piped,” which means relatively protected and pure 
water. In other regions it is led from uncontaminated 
depths in artesian wells, and everywhere the knowledge 
has been spread that cholera and typhoid are essentially 
water-borne, and so, where the supply is suspected peo- 
ple are learning to boil and to distill it for cooking and 
drinking. The Massachusetts Board of Health had an 
instructive set of mapsin the sanitary section at Chicago 
on which the relative prevalence of the zymotic diseases 
was indicated by a deep shade of carmine for the worst 
degree and less intense shades for the lighter. The 
whole complexion of the map of typhoid for one hun- 
dred miles radius around Boston is changed by “ piped” 





water to the paler shade. 
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Some States have found their greatest problem in un 
drained soil, and enlightenment has led to general drain- 
age for health that, without the Board, might have been 
hindered by some one obstinate obstructionist. The ex- 
perience of many States emphasizes anew the fact that 
eternal vigilance is the price of everything worth keep- 
ing. Massachusetts had a map at Chicago with one of 
those lines that shoot up into Alp-like peaks when things 
are going wrong; and it was instructive to note how 
thorough inspection of the adulterations of milk had 
brought down the line to normal, and not less so to see 
how it began to shoot up again the very day after some 
of the ever-watchful ‘‘ party of the other part” had got- 
ten a less stringent law through the Legislature. Per- 
haps the greatest problem to which State Medicine has 
addressed itself is the safe disposal of human wastes and 
effete matters ; for now there isa new reading of the 
Golden Rule—Thou shalt not poison the stream that 
runs by thy neighbor’s door, neither shalt thou diffuse 
fatal effluvia into the air that he must necessarily 
breathe. A great opportunity—which was made the 
most of by a set of trained experts—to study this prob- 
lem was given at the World’s Fair. In due time the 
results of their work will be given to the world ; mean- 
time the leaders read papers at the World’s Health Con- 
gress on October 12th—a fit celebration; for it is the 
labors of such men that make the land which Columbus 
unveiled worth living in. 

And lastly, we claim that State Medicine can work 
miracles; for what but an application of it shut out 
cholera last summer, so that it gained no entrance at 
Montreal, Boston, New York, New Orleans, nur at any 
seacoast town between? It was the result of enlight- 
ened vigilance—a true Nineteenth Century Miracle ! 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE MATABELE.* 

INQUIRING into the origin of what are now called the 
Matabele, if we go back a hundred years we find them 
an independent clan or tribe, living on the Black Folosi, 
near Mount Ingome, in the nothern part of Zululand, 
and called Ukumalo or Kwakumalo, and sometimes 
Uhlohlo. The name of their chief at that time was 
Machobane, the son of Ubeche and the father of the 
famous Umzilikazi, who was the father of Lobengula, 
the present king of the Matabele. To save himself and 
his people from being wasted or made conquered vassals 
of Chaka, as were so many other chieftains and their 
tribes in those sanguinary times, Machobane made a 
voluntary surrender and sought admission into the Zulu 
tribe. After his death his son, Umzilikazi, took his 
place, and becoming a great favorite, as he soon did, 
with the king, he was advanced to the command of a 
large and important division of the Zulu army. Nor was 
it long before this division of the army became greatly 
attached to their able and enterprising leader, while at 
the same time the hold he had upon his own particular 
tribe, the Kwakumla, was in naught diminished by their 
professing allegiance to the Zulu king. Being, eventu- 
ally, harassed by a neighboring tribe, with which he 
had been at variance, he was glad to go, with royal 
orders and royal soldiers, to punish his foe. But 
neglecting to bring back to his king all the booty he had 
taken, his master was greatly enraged and began prepar- 
ing tosend an army to put his unfaithful servant and all 
his adherents to death. But Umzilikazi had intimations 
of this in time to escape. Gathering his people hastily 
together, he went out from his ancestral home on the 
Folosi, set his face to the northwest, crossed the Kath- 
lamba or Lubombo range and began to lay waste large 
parts of what was then called the Bechuana country, 
afterward the Transvaal, now the South African Repub- 
lic, carrying great consternation and desolation to allthe 
tribes with which he came in contact. Passing beyond 
the limits of Zululand, his people gradually laid aside 
their original tribal name and began to be called some- 
times, at first, Abakwazulu, or Zuluites, but generally 
Matabele, which signified those who disappear, as behind 
their large shields. 

As soon as Umzilikazi thought himself safe from pun- 
ishment for his revolt, he began to set up a kingdom of 
his own, and built military kraals, here and there, after 
the Zulu pattern, as he passed on from tribe to tribe, 
making each new establishment headquarters from 
which to send out his regiments into new fields for fur- 
ther conquest and spoil, Tho the number of his warriors 
at this time was not large, probably not more than 
10,000, tho in 1830 his tribe was thought by traders to 
number about 80,000, yet, for vigor, courage and execu- 
tion, each soldier was a good match for ten or a dozen 
of the Bechuana, 

In 1829 the Paris Missionary Society tried to found a 


*Since the word, “ Matabele,” is the plural (of Letebele), it seems 
4nomalous to suffix an 8, a& some do, and make Matabeles to denote the 
plural, Were the prefix ma, to be dropped, the s might be suffixed, thus, 
Tebeles; just as in speaking of the Zulu people, we say either Amazulu, 
or Zulus, but never Amazulus, which would be a double plural. Todo 
this, and say or write Matabeles, or Amazulus, would be like writing 
seraphims (instead of seraphim or seraphs); medias (instead of media or 
mediums). In the same way we should say and write Mashona or 
Shonas, not Mashonas; and so in other Bantu tribal names, 








station among the Bahurutsi at Mosega, on an affluent 
of the Limpopo, not far from the Kashan Mountains, the 
Megalisburg of the Dutch; but the incoming of the 
Matabele, who now had a military post some fifty miles 
to the north, on the banks of the Marikwa, compelled the 
missionaries to abandon the field. In two or three years 
the Bahurutsi and other tribes in that region all gave in 
to the Matabele, and Mosega became one of their head- 
quarters. 

It was here that the American missionaries, Lindley, 
Venable and Wilson, were sent to establish a mission, 
in 1836 ; but, by reason of sickness and a bilter strife 
between Umzilikazi and the Dutch Boers, they soon 
gave up the field and went to Natal. Nor was it long 
before Umzilikazi, finding the long guns of the Boers 
too much for him, fled north to his Marikwa post, and 
left the Dutch to claim the abandoned territory as for- 
feited to the emigrants. Then, making out another ex- 
pedition against Umzilikazi toward the close of the 
same year, the Dutch found their foe at Marikwa : and, 
after a campaign of nine days, succeeded in inflicting 
such loss upon him that he fled again to the north, far 
beyond the Limpopo, never to return. 

When Umzilikazi first reached what is now about the 
center of the Matabele country, as he went north, bis 
purpose was to pass through and settle on the north of 
the Zambezi; but some of his great men were so capti- 
vated with the richness and beauty of the country in the 
region of Inyati and the present Buluwayo, that they 
deserted their king and remained here. Nor was it long 
before the king, finding himself among the tsetse flies, 
turned back and settled in this upland, healthy, fertile 
region. From this he went on, as heretofore, to make 
war upon neighboring tribes, and so added to the num- 
ber of his subjects and the extent of his realm, till 
under the rule of his son, Lobengula, all the great terri- 
tory that lies between the Limpopo on the south and the 
Middle Zambezion the north, and from Umzila’s coun- 
try on the east to Lake Ugami on the west, came to 
be called Matabeleland, and embraced a population 


variously estimated, by some at 200,000, by 
others at a million or more. A_ portion of this 
territory formed a part of the lately projected 


British Zambezi. Some four years go the British 
Government granted a charter to the British South 
African Company, whose sphere of operations was to 
extend from Bechuanaland to the Zambezi and cover an 
area of nearly half a million square miles, The country 
is well watered, has a fertile soil, and abounds in depos- 
its of gold. The incoming of gold seekers made Loben- 
gula and his people restless, and led the king to send a 
delegation to the Queen, asking aid against intruders, 
Lobengula and the South African Company are not 
agreed as to how much his promised concessions to them 
included, Mr, Henry Labouchere, asking permission of 
the British House of Commons, a few weeks since, to 
discuss the question of allowing the chartered company 
to continue the war they were waging with Lobengula, 
is reported to have said that when the king granted the 
concession of territory in Mashonaland he did not under- 
stand that he thus gave the whites right to dig gold any- 
where in his territory, and accordingly repudiated his 
action. Indeed, said Mr. Labouchere, as reported, the 
concession was obtained by trickery, as was the charter 
also. The Queen had given specific promises to Loben- 
gula, which the Company had not fulfilled, adding, that 
the war had been started for the purpose of seizing 
Matabeleland, which was said to be richer in gold than 
Mashonaland. 

In former years the Makalaka and the Mashona were 
masters of the eastern part of the so-called Matabele 
country, and the Mashona still make a large part of the 
population of that region ; but by reason of their distance 
from the royal residence their allegiance to the king of 
late, and especially since the country they occupy has 
come to be claimed by the chartered company, has not 
been up to what he required. And what emboldened 
the Mashona all the more to resist the demands of the 
king was the fact that they lived near Victoria and Fort 
Salisbury, the center of the chartered company’s 
operations, and felt sure they could look to this 
company and their stronghold for refuge and protection. 
Indeed, Victoria was crowded, months ago, with Masho- 
na fugitives, and when, on the ninth of July, some of 
Lobengula’s warriors killed some of them in or near Vic- 
toria, alleging that they were Lobengula’s subjects and 
had stolen some of his cattle, Captain Lendy and a com- 
pany of mounted burghers charged upon them and drove 
them away. Lobengula admitted that his men should 
not have come so near the town, but denied that the 
company had any right to interfere with his treatment 
of his own subjects. 

It would. take long, too long, to narrate the events, 
skirmishes and fearfully bloody collisions that have 
occurred the last month between Lobengula’s regiments 
and the troops of the chartered company, in which 
some three or four thousand of the former have been 
killed or wounded—‘‘ mown down as in swaths by 
Maxim guns”—as the papers say ; ‘‘ massacred in battle, 
not war, against the loss of half a dozen fillibusters” on 
the part of their foe, as Labouchere says. And now the 
report comes (November 23d, via London) that the Mat- 
abele regiments have been completely broken up, that 

King Lobengula has fled northward, and that the war 





between the Matabele and the British South African 
Company is over. 
WEsT BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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THE District of Columbia has a day once in a while in 
the House, and municipal business, which is a joint ar- 
rangement of the citizens and the United States, gets 
more or less attention. Just now it needs a great deal. 
The police is a small body of good men, but there are not 
enough of them to take care of the city ; hence we have 
had a marauder whose pleasure it is to enter houses and 
cut up carpets and furniture covers ; he does not steal 
much ; his object is to destroy and damage as much 
property as he can in an evening. When he cannot 
break into a house he satisfies himself with dashing in 
the windows of small stores on the less frequented 
streets, breaking shrubbery and injuring fences. They 
have begun to call him Jack the Slasher, and the police 
thus far have been of so little use either as a protection 
or in finding out the perpetrator that they are becoming 
a laughing stock—to those who have not suffered at the 
hands of the slasher. Of course they have given out 
that they are “ following clues,” which will lead to some- 
thing ; but nobody has seen any results yet. The square 
in front of the Capitol itself is so ill policed that no 
women and few men venture to cross it on foot after nine 
o’clock in the evening, except when one of the lines of 
red stages is pussing along, or the horse car of the F, 
Street line, which skirts part of two sides of the square. 
The streets are dirty, and one never sees a policeman on 
them except at very rare intervals, And yet this is the 
Capital of our great Republic. Itisa beautiful city, 
with its parks and squares and circles, its fine private 
houses and beautiful public buildings; but it is not 
as well governed as it onght to be. The cable cars on 
Pennsylvania Avenue have been allowed to use a cheap, 
old-fashioned grip arrangement that is dangerous, and 
has resulted in many accidents. It is impossible to stop 
the cars at short notice, and the jerks they give when 
starting are so tremendous that people who have not 
been able to get the seat next the door are almost or quite 
thrown down ; while the people already seated are vio- 
lently shaken. Old people, and those who are not very 
strong, will not ride on those cars, for this very good 
reason. Thecity government ought to compel the com- 
pany to use the latest and best methods of handling the 
cars, and not an old and dangerous one. 

Mr. Holman, they say, is feeling that he has been 
asked to step down and out, as he was not given the 
position of chairman of the Appropriation Committee of 
the House. He had had it for years, and when not 
actually the first man on the committee he was the 
second, He had tbe pleasure of calling halt to mem- 
bers of both Houses who were about, as he thought, to 
shovel out the money of the Treasury in a reckless man- 
ner among the people. Everybody had to take his views 
of economy, and his view was always to give much less 
than was needed for an appropriation, and then when 
the object for which it was appropriated was on the 
brink of starvation for lack of funds—then a meager, 
grudging paragraph was slipped into some general bill, 
where the item would not be noticed, and the appear- 
ance of great economy under a Democratic rule went 
gloriously on. Mr. Holman has seen a great many years 
of service, and he fears now that he is on the decline, 
that his sun is going down in clouds instead of remain- 
ing at its hight until old age shall compel him to resign 
in favor of a younger man, Since the session began his 
voice has hardly been heard, and he is in his seat less 
often than when he filled the place now occupied by 
Judge Sayres. 

Members are also gossiping a little about Mr. Kilgore, 
of Texas, not viciously but with interest. His position 
is something like that of the party whip in the English 
House of Commons. He watches ; his eyes and ears are 
always open to see that things go on under the princi- 
ples of law and order. He isa wartinet whip, If he 
knows it, nothing is allowed to come up that is not on 
the calendar, or under the Regular Order, or whatever 
it is in the regulations of the House that keeps things 
strictly within line and plummet. 

No bill or resolution, however important, however 
necessary that it should have immediate discussion, has 
a chance if Mr. Kilgore knows that it has aspirations. 
He is always on his feet with an ‘I object,” before the 
last words of a proposal to consider a resolution imme- 
diately have fairly left the mouth of the speaker ; he is 
always quick to move that an offered bill or resolution 
of any kind should be handed over to some appropriate 
committee. It makes his life an unrestful thing. The 
other members retaliate by watching him, They know 
when he is snatching a few minutes for a hasty lunch- 
eon downstairs, and bring in a bill, or they send some- 
body to talk to him who is to fill his quick ears with 
sound so that they shall not catch the echoes of a mo- 
tion upon the air. In this way business is sometimes 
made to go on with quickness, and the amount of red 
tape to the square foot of legislative acts is lessened a 
litle. But this does not often happen. 

Mr. Bailey, of Texas, is another member of the 








House, at whom the people of his party are look- 
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ing with great interest. He is young, and looks 
even younger than his years. When he sits in 
the Speaker’s chair, Mr. Crisp divides his requests 
to the members to ‘spell him,” in the work of presid- 
ing with impartiality. Mr. Bailey makes one think 
that a clerk of some committee has got out of his 
place, because he looks so young. People in the gallery 
who do not know bim, lean toward each other, and say : 
‘‘ What is that fellow doing there?’ and are surprised 
when they find that he is serving on his second term, 
that he positively is thirty years old, and that 
he is working to form a new bankruptcy bill which shall 
have the good points of the old with all the modern 
improvements added. Somebody has been mean enough 
to say: ‘From Texas, is he? Um! well, the State needs 
a bill of that sort.” 

The Hawaiian Question has been of as much interest 
as that of the Tariff andthe State Bank tax. The answer 
of the President to the first resolution cffered in the 
House, that all papers back to 1881 bearing on the ques- 
tion of our policy with Hawaii, should be compiled and 
sent to the Senate, was complied with promptly. The 
result is a volume of fair size, two inches across the 
back, containing copies of the State papers of Mr. Bayard 
and our other Secretaries of State back to that year. 
What use will be made of it remains to be seen. 

Mr. Hoar sent in another resolution on the Hawaiian 
matter, explicit in still another direction and differing 
from that of Mr. Hitt, which last I spoke of in a previous 
letter. This second resolution of Mr. Hoar asks to be 
informed if any one has been sent to the Hawaiian 
Islands since March 4th, 1893, to represent the United 
States, but without having been confirmed by Congress ; 
whether such person has been presented to the head of 
the Government of Hawaii, and whether any discretion 
or power has been given to such person with regard to 
the naval forces of the United States that they should be 
eitber landed or withdrawn ; whether such person was 
appointed while Congress was in session, and whether 
any person has undertaken or did accept the office of 
commissioner or has described himself as Commissioner 
frum the United States. The words are all in legal per- 
fection and somewhat bewildering, because they have to 
be guarded by adjunct and phrase, and I have taken 
them out from their legal phrasing. The gist of it is to 
inquire into the constitutionality of the President’s act 
in sending Mr. Blount to Hawaii as a Commissioner from 
the Unir'ed States with powers that outranked those of 
the Minister then there, who was commissioned by the 
United Sc:ates and confirmed by the Senate, and doing it 
without advice or consent of anybody in the United 
States but his own Presidential self. The resolution 
was made to go over for a day or two; but Mr, Hoar 
took his right to explain the object of it in a short 
speech that held the chainber in silence during the last 
part of it, especially when he distinctly hinted that the 
President had laid himself open to the possibility of im- 
peachment. This was where he said: 

“Tf an official appointed by the President, alone, while 
Congress was in session, authorized an officer to exercise 
paramount authority in another country at peace with the 
United States, directed the resident Minister to place all 
the archives of his oflice under his inspection, and author- 
ized him to withdraw or land our naval forces at his will, 
the President stands on very slippery places, and he had 
better step on firm land at once. If this same so-called 
official entered into correspondence with private persons 
about public matters, he violated the written law of the 
American people; and if he reported that action to the 
President and it was approved, and the President thus 
made an accomplice after the fact of that violation of the 
law, he is standing upon ice that is not only slippery but 
very thin.”’ 

Mr. Hoar’s manner was dignified and firm as he ut- 
tered these words with the full consciousness of their 
implied meaning, and a rustle in the galleries, as well as 
on the floor of the chamber, showed that his meaning 
was taken. 

Mr. Gray, of Delaware, rose to answer this. His only 
resource was that Mr. Hoar was considering a hy pothet- 
ical case—thai he prefaced all this with an if. Then Mr. 
Gray changed into a personality unbecoming a-.man of 
Mr. Gray’s dignitv; he said Mr. Hoar was scolding, that 
he had scolded Mr. Cleveland through his previous ad- 
ministration, and now he had begun again. He said, 
lamely, that the polity of the President was non inter- 
ference, which almost made asmile of derision on the 
faces of those who heard him. Non-interference now? 
Then to make in reality some defense of the President 
he said that Mr. Cleveland had a right to know whether 
it was a fact that the flag of the United States had been 
disgraced and dishonored by asuper-serviceable agent of 
the Government and been made to symbolize an act of 
piracy and aggression, which ought to make honorable- 
minded Americans hang their heads in shame. 

Mr. Hoar objected cto the coarse, personal abuse of 
Mr. Gray’s answer, and said, that if a high diplo- 
matic officer had been sent to a foreign country 
while the Senate was in session, without its consent, and 
this officer had corresponded on public matters 
with private individuals, he had violated the statutes of 
the United States. He also said that Mr. Gray had not 
defended or denied this. This forced the latter to say 
plainly that he did deny it. Then the two Sena- 
tors had a bit of dialog,in which neither of them pre- 
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tended to address the presiding ofticer, but talked across 
to each other. Mr. Gray said Mr. Hoar had forgotten 
what he had said, and Mr. Hoar retorted that he had 
not, but that he (Mr. Gray) had misstated it. 

The resolution was passed and came up again prompt- 
ly two days after. Mr. Frye then made the chief speech. 
He, inaclear voice, which it was a pleasure to hear, 
gave the Senate, what it has not had before,a clear 
statement of Mr. Stevens’s side of the case, and spoke of 
his character and his life from a personal knowledge of 
many years. It was just what was needed, and it was 
brought at the right time. Mr. Frye was listened to not 
only by full galleries, but a majority of the Senators 
were in their seats. Mr. Frye said that Mr. Stevens had 
been a man of affairs for more than forty years. For 
thirteen of those years he had represented the United 
States Governmrnt as Minister in Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Sweden and the Hawaiian Islands. He had a great 
knowledge of international law and of diplomatic usage, 
from practice, not from mere study and theory. Such 
aman had been made a target of abuse and charged 
with an act of piracy. Mr. Frye read from Mr. Stevens’s 
answer to the letter which Mr. Gresham wrote to the 
President, the full denial of the charges that he was in 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Queen’s Government; 
that he had landed American forces before the 
overthrow was an accomplished fact, and also that 
our forces had been stationed near the headquarters of 
the Queen’s Government with a view to intimidating 
her and her officials. Then Mr, Frye took up from his 
desk a paper and read from it, saying that he had re- 
ceived reliable information that it was the purpose of 
the Administration to charge Mr. Stevens with corrup- 
tion in breaking down the Queen’s Government. This 
made a sensation, and Mr. Gray asked to have it read 
again, Mr. Frye did so, and Mr. Gray said: ‘‘ Do you 
make that charge?’ to which Mr. Frye answered: ‘I 
have information which I regard as reliable that such is 
the purpose of the Administration, but I did not make 
the charge.” 

Mr. Gray asked for his authority, but Mr. Frye de- 
clined to give it, and with a reiterated statement that he 
knew there was no truth in a charge of corruption 
against Mr. Stevens, Mr. Frye sat down, 

Mr. Vest, of Missouri, rose to answer him, He is an 
old-time Democrat in many of his views, and so has a 
touch of the fossil in him, but with this is also a dash of 
vitriol, which makes him keen and sarcastic ; so he com- 
menced with railing at Mr. Stevens and Mr. Frye, both 
as coming from a Puritan ancestry that took possession 
of a country in the name of God and then proceeded to 
do what they liked with it. Mr, Vest, however, felt most 
deeply the neat, quiet cut Mr. Frye made in his speech, 
where he said that Mr. Stevens had always loved the 
flag of his country, and had never carried a rifle against 
it; this wasa hit at Mr. Blount as an ex-Confederate 
soldier, so quietly given that few had noticed it. But 
Mr. Vest could not let it rest, and upon it he poured his 
heaviest sarcasm. He called Mr. Stevens a God fear- 
ing, charitable, sentimental old logician from Maine, 
who had never raised his rifle against the Government. 
What has that to do with the Hawaiian question—it was 
the last resort of some people—where they were beaten 
at every point ; they would say you are a rebel, and it 
was the climax of their argument. 

It was in the latter part of his speech that Mr. Vest 
became reasonable and sensible. Then he said, after he 
had finished his little vicious outburst that the 
United States wanted no colonies, and that Hawaii 
should be let alone, and that any assault by armed forces 
upon the present Government would be an act of war. The 
restoration of the Queen, he said, would be an equally 
fatal blunder. Evidently Mr. Vest felt that ‘* undoing ” 
a so-called wrong by doing another was not a way out 
of a difliculty, but rather a way into more trouble. Said 
Mr. Vest, as the closing sentence of his speech : 

“If the Queen has behind her enough of her people to 
put her back upon the throne, then the Government of the 
United States should recognize that as the Government. 
If she has not that power, then let her go down before the 
decree of the great tribunal to which all true Americans 
bow in this land, for which they pray throughout the 
world.” 

Mr. Frye, cordially ignoring the first part of Mr. Vest’s 
speech, said, that with the conclusion he was in hearty 
accord, and he believed the people of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands were also. Mr. Hoar and Mr. Chandler then 
pointed out that the precedents cited by the Democratic 
Senators as similar to Mr. Cleveland’s appointment of 
Mr. Blount, were not parallel cases and the resolution 
went to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In the House there bas been a two days’ discussion 
upon the admission of Utah. The last day when the 
House was in Committee of the Whole, Mr. Bailey, of 
Texas, was in the chair, and made a very rushing busi- 
ness of the work. The voting on the various amend- 
ments was done by shouts, as if in accordance with his 
manner of presiding, and the bill was passed without a 
division, and with an approval of hand clapping. Mr. 
Crisp, of course, put the final question when the bill 
came to a vote, but Mr. Bailey had the chair during the 
discussion. There were many amendments offered, and 
but few adopted. Mr. Power, of Vermont, has the honor 
of having offered the amendment forbidding polygamy, 








Many of the members had given it as their opinion that 
this was unnecessary because polygamy had been extin.- 
guished by the Edmunds Bill long ago, and, moreover, 
it was argued that if the State wanted polygamy that a 
clause in the Constitution would not prevent it—the 
clause would merely become a dead letter. Somebody 
said to Mr. Holman the other day : ‘‘ What do you want 
of a State that will probably send two Republican Sena- 
tors?” but Mr. Holman only smiled in answer; and an- 
other Republican added : ‘‘ For my part I would rather, 
if a polygamous State has to come in, it would be under 
a Democratic Administration.” 

The Hitt Resolution upon Hawaii came up next, and 
was passed without any debate, Mr. Hitt making the one 
speech that was made, when nobody else was allowed to 
follow him. It was very evident that the Democrats did 
not want any discussion in the House. There wou'd be 
too much criticism of Mr. Cleveland. He is making 
himself so unpopular that they are shy, and want to re- 
press comment as much as possible. Our Government 
is made lasting by continuity of action. For one Presi- 
dent to undertake to ‘ undo” the acts of another is going 
‘behind the returns” in a way that would result in an- 
archy. Mr. Cleveland might as well try to ‘‘ undo” the 
acts of the President who was in the chair when we 
took a slice from Mexico and made it into California, 
His duty was to decide on the question of annexation, 
and that was all. He is apparently full of feeling for 
what happened the month before he was in office, but 
not for what took place forty years ago. But nearness 
should not make any difference with a philosophical 
sympathy. 


ap 





THE PRESENT INDIAN SITUATION. 
BY HERERT WELSH, 
SKCRETARY OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 





THE present situation of Indian affairs is interesting 
as it is critical; it demands as vigorous action now as 
ever in the past on the part of those who for so many 
years have labored to bring the public mind toa clear 
understanding of the truth that the Indian was salva- 
ble, and to arouse dormant national energies, to force 
national executives and national legislatures to do their 
duty by him. Great good has been accomplished by 
these varied and untiring efforts, which have borne wit- 
ness to the nobleness and generosity of our people; and 
now thousands of Indians whose case otherwise had 
been hopeless breathe the breath of civilized life, and 
have come to move in and out among us inconspicuously 
and naturally. The work has not only benefited them, 
but it has done us good in more ways than one. It has 
shown us, among other things, that our individual pur- 
pose and energy in trying to redress a public wrong has 
never been without some effect for good upon our Gov- 
ernment ; that the individual man’s or woman's ideas of 
right and wrong, of honest and wise treatment of a help- 
less fellow-being, were communicable to that. great ab- 
straction which we call Government, creating a good 
policy instead of a bad one, influencing legislative and 
executive acts. So before they knew it these friends of 
the Indian found that in some very real sense they had 
become political factors, not in the sense of dictating 
nominations or determining elections, but in bringing 
about wiser and more generous treatment of the Indian. 
Certainly it was a good thing to have learned a lesson of 
this sort, one which brings with it a stimulating sense 
of our capacity as citizens for making this land of ours 
more wise and beneficent in its public acts, but a steady- 
ing sense, also, of the weight of obligation which the 
power confers. If some abuses have been reformed, 
some good done by the systematic and intelligent effort 
of the few, why should not also the great remaining 
work be done, if only a larger number will assume their 
reasonable share of the task ? 

A new administration of Indian affairs is in the sad- 
dle. It has not gone far enough, it is true, to admit 
safe predictions of how the race will be at the finish, but 
enough, at least, has been shown to enable us to make 
some declaration as to what its running capacity is like- 
ly to be, and whether it will or will not clear its fences. 
Let us criticise the Administration in the true sense of 
that word ; judge it reasonably and cautiously, but fear- 
lessly, not from the standpoint of partisan prejudice or 
hastily, but upon the basis of its acts—both it and we 
shall be the better for it. But not only should we follow 
this course for its sake and our own. but for the good of 
‘‘them that come after.” Fair, intelligent public senti- 
ment, freely expressed, let us not fail to remember, i8 
the most necessary condition of right action on the part 
of any popular Government. 

What are the most necessary things to consider at this 
moment in [Indian affairs? 

Our greatest concern should be, ist, as to the Adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward (a) the Civil Service Law, (b) the 
extension of the reform spirit throughout the service ; 
2d, as to its attitude toward the Government school sys- 
tem, which the preceding Indian Commissioner so ear- 
nestly endeavored to elevate and develop. 

It is probably clear to every reader of THE INDEPEND 
ENT that the abolition of the spoils system is a necessity 
to any satisfactory wor king of the Indian service. That 
system means turning out good and efficient people 80 a8 
to find places and salaries for the workers of the other 
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party ; it means unreasonable and often ruinous change, 
the appointment of inefficient persons, and that sort of 
half-hearted work which always comes when employés 
know that their heads may fall on the morrow, and that 
they get and keep their places not by honest work but 
by political favoritism. It is a crueland vicious system, 
and one who has been forced for years to see its pitiable 
results can only stand amazed that a people, so right- 
minded and wise as ours are in most things, should so 
long have tolerated it, or that men of such high charac- 
ter as Presidents Harrison and Cleveland should have 
been apparently so apathetic over the curse of its con- 
tinuance in Indian affairs. But it was President 
Harrison who extended the civil service rules to 
seven hundred places in the Indian service. 
While remembering that fact we judge less severely the 
looting of the Indian Agencies which took place under 
his Administration, and which matched a similar pro- 
scription on the part of his predecessor. We should 
pause to consider the significance and importance of this 
act extending the law. By its performance the law 
stepped into a domain where before political freebooters 
had roamed and ravaged unchecked. It was customary 
for an Indian Commissioner or a Secretary of the In- 
terior, under the pestering importunities of Congress- 
men, or to pay his own political debts, to give out those 
seven hundred places to party favorites or to their 
friends, or if in particular cases better influences 
triumphed, as we are glad to say they sometimes did, 
it was Only for a moment—there was no assurance of 
permanent protection. That act, for which we thank 
President Harrison, meant that to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, composed of three men, and on which both 
parties are represented, should be intrusted the work of 
framing suitable tests, giving at least reasonable evi- 
dence of the applicant’s fitness. Many persons are not 
aware that the questions in these examinations do not 
alone concern the intellectual qualifications of appli- 
cants, but their moral character, their practical experi- 
ence in that particular department of work which they 
propose to enter, The information elicited on these points, 
while it is true that it cannot count in the applicant's 
average, is fully presented by the Commission to the ap- 
pointing officer, and within certain limits he can be 
guided thereby. He can select for a particular position 
one out of the three highest names on the eligible list, 
and if, for example, that one of the three with the low- 
est average showed at the same time evidences from the 
report of the Commission of superior practical experi- 
ence and moral attainment, the appointing officer could 
appoint him to the post in preference to the other two; 
or the appointing officer could even, in the event of the 
three highest names on the list showing, as he considered, 
an insufticient record of practical experience, request 
the Commission to send him three more, in whose cases 
this element of practical experience would play a larger 
part. The Commission might grant this request if they 
thought the facts showed it to be reasonable, or they 
might decline it. If, after six months’ trial, the ap- 
pointee—for example, a school teacher-or school super- 
intendent—proved for any reason unsuited to his work, 
the appointing officer could remove him, but his place 
must be filled by another appointment from the eligible 
list. Who with any wide experience of affairs, 
or who has studied the practical results reached 
by this method of competitive examinations in all 
places where it has been fairly tested, can doubt 
its immense superiority over the old method 
of appointment for political reasons? It is sometimes 
urged that the Indian Commissioner can make a better 
choice when left free to use his own discretion and to 
pick out the best man wherever he can find him. When 
was a Commissioner so left free? Under the new law he 
has far more freedom than he had under the spoils sys- 
tem. In most cases under the old systein he was the 
obedient slave of domineering Congressmen who de- 
manded these places as their share of spoils after a party 
victory, and who, if the Commissioner disputed their de- 
mands, threatened him with the defeat in Congress of 
important measures recommended by him. And even 
were Indian Commissioners free to exercise their own 
choice without such dictation, which is not to be hoped 
for under present conditions, it is much to be doubted 
whether they could make better average selections than 
the competitive examination system will afford, To the 
rigid enforcement of this law we must look for the grad- 
ual elimination of the motives and methods of political 
partisanship from the Indian service, and the permanent 
establishment in their place of sound administrative 
methods. Quite enough has already been done in the 
Indian service under the present Administration, while 
we know of some changes that have been desirable and 
satisfactory, to show an unfortunate partisan drift and 
a lack of that care and sobriety of judgment in making 
changes which are essential in a successful administra- 
tion and for the conduct of a Government bureau—all 
but one of the five former Indian Inspectors have been 
removed. In the case of the removal of one of these, 
Mr. Benjamin H. Miller, a reliable and faithful officer, 
there were no charges of any kind, and only, as was said 
in response te his inquiries in the Indian Office, because 
lus place was ‘wanted for another man.” In one in- 
stance, at least, the facts give clear evidence of such par- 
tisan motive on the part of one of the recently appointed 





Inspectors as must largely destroy the value of his official 

reports. 

But that act of the Administration which will most 

alarm the friends of the Indian is the recommendation 

of the Commissioner that bonded superintendents be re- 

moved from the operations of the Civil Service Law, and 

that their appointment be given back to the unrestricted 

power of the Department. The reason why this recom- 

mendation should be resisted has been fully given in this 

article. The request is a virtual attack upon that great 

principle of the reform of which the rules are the natural 

expression. It is the evidence that the spoilsmen are en- 

deavoring to regain the ground from which the extension 

of the reform to the Indian service has driven them, and 
the united force of friends of the Indians and of the re- 
form should present a solid front to the attack. Once 
the superintendents of schools are removed from the 
protection of the law and are open to spoils appoint- 
ment it will be but a little time before the other rescued 
positions go by the same road. There can be no other 
logical result. There were intimations of this hostile at- 
titude of the Indian O.fice to the reform in the serious 
reduction of some of the teachers’ salaries in the Indian 
schools, and from other facts, that the Government 
school system is threatened; but the suspicion rises 
into a certainty when we learn the Commissioner rec- 
ommends an appropriation for the Indian school service 
reduced in round numbers $100,000 on the estimates of 
last year. Strangely enough his report commends the 
Government schools at the very moment in which he 
strikes this blow. 

The improvement and success of the Government 
work for the Indian are absolutely dependent upon the 
maintenance of what has already been gained in Civil 
Service reform. The life of the Government Indian 
school system cannot be preserved, much less strength- 
ened and developed as it ought to be, independent of 
the reform. How can the reform be advanced? How 
can the Government school system be maintained? Only 
by the creation of such a public sentiment in their be- 
half, so strong, so intelligent, as to be irresistible; a 
sentiment which shall demand of the officers of the In- 
dian Department and of the President himself, on whom 
the ultimate responsibility in the matter rests, that the 
reform in the Indian service shall be maintained, not 
destroyed, and that no backward step in Indian educa- 
tion can be permitted. But all hinges upon our willing- 
ness as individuals to act, to let our views and wishes be 
felt by those who represent us in Washington. Each 
of us has many channels of influence open to his use— 
newspaper editorials, pulpits, private letters either from 
ourselves or from influential friends to those who hold 
the reins of power. The way to work effectively while 
using a general sound policy is to get hold of the actual 
facts in every case where a sound principle has been 
violated or where its violation has been threatened, and 
then to summon our forces to prevent or rebuke the 
wrong. Our watchword should be full knowledge of 
the facts, free and widespread discussion of them. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE AUTUMN ACADEMY. 








BY F. WEITENKAMPF, 


(“FRANK LINSTOW WHITE.”’) 





WITHOUT any preliminary “ private” or ‘‘ press’’ view, 
or any other formality, the Loan Exhibition at the Acad 
emy has been quietly merged into the regular Autumn 
Exhibition. ‘The ‘‘ Loan”? remains almost intact, only 
the paintings have been removed, to be replaced by the 
“Autumn” pictures. It would hardly seem necessary, at 
this late hour, to make renewed insistence on the great 
interest attaching to the Oriental and Greek art objects, 
vases, enamels, iron and bronze work, porcelains; they 
form, in their entirety, the most interesting portion of the 
whole exhibit. 

The Autumn ‘show,’ which has come in so unostenta- 
tiously, has really much more occasion to hold its head 
high than in former years. It had come to be regarded as 
asort of step-child among art exhibitions, an outlet for 
immature efforts, a dumping-ground, as it were, for 
mediocrities. But, this time, perhaps with the view of 
establishing a higher standard, the Jury of Selection has 
been led to reject all but 281 of nearly 1,050 pictures sub- 
mitted. It does not seem probable, however, that this en- 
ergetic restriction has resulted in injustice to any one. 
We certainly do not want anything below the lowest aver- 
age shown here, and for the visiting public a small exhibit 
as the result of a judicious weading-out process is assured- 
ly preferable to a larger one in which chaff is still present 
in disheartening quantities. The present exhibition is, as 
a whole, decidedly good ; there is a noticeable minimum of 
mediocrities. 

As is so often the case, the portraits form a feature 
which one wants to get through with as soon as possible. 
Their necessity as pictorial contributions to family his- 
tory, and as the proverbial bread-and-butter for the paint- 
er, is often more apparent than their artistic raison @’étre. 
In portraits like those by Carl A. Weidner (‘‘ Mrs. Alfred 
C. Chapin’’), T. W. Wood, J. N. Marble (‘‘ Henry E, How- 
land’’) and Wm. Morgan, the personality of the sitter 
easily outweighs the artist’s individuality in interest, 





However, Robert Hinckley contributes a lively portrait of 
himself, Robert Gordon Hardie has had atypical American 


for his subject in the Hon. Redfield Proctor, and J. Wells 
Champney’s pastel, ‘‘ Miss Grace Kimball as Betty Lin- 
ley,” is a clever bit of pseudo-rococco. Carle J. Blenner’s 
“Portrait”? shows the adaptive quality in the artist, 
while Wm. M. J. Rice’s “ Portrait of a Gentleman” (No. 
288) is in some ways the best of the lot—characteristic, 
simple and broad. Finally, Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb’s por- 
trait of her little son, Karl Brevoort (No. 105), with its 
low-toned decorative background, is an unaffected pres- 
entation of a child in a very natural pose. 

The women painters, tho apparently not represented in 
the same numerical strength as on former occasions, make 
a good showing. A refreshing absence of puerile pretti- 
ness is to he recorded ; perhaps the unusual strictness of 
the jury served to keep out almost all work which did not, 
in a measure at least, attain to that average of honest, 
artistic workmanship which our women artists have 
reached in recent years, In figure-work one finds an inter- 
esting contrast between Maria Brooks’s vigorous studies 
of children and M. L. Macomber’s *‘ Love’s Lament” (No. 
150), naive and tender in sentiment, simple in treatment, 
with a complete disregard of facial expression. M. B. 
Odenheimer’s ‘ Nereid,” a hazy female head in a whirl of 
color, M. R. Dixon’s firmly drawn, but not always convine- 
ing young women (Nos, 49, 136), Miss Gertrude H. Kitchel’s 
“Study,” a live, “speaking” face, and C. Coventry 
Haynes’s “ Portrait of Mme. B.,” should also be noted. 
Our two animal painters, Mrs. Marie Guise Newcomb and 
Miss Matilda Browne are represented, the first by ‘* An 
Adirondack Hayfield” (subdued in color), and a string of 
“Bull Terrier Puppies,” the second by ‘Sheep in the 
Clearing,” nene of which call for special comment, pro or 
con. Emily Slade, Ilona Rado, Frances Hunt Throop are 
represented in the catalog, as is also Mrs. E. M. Scott 
whose flowers always find favor. 

C. Y. Turner, he of Pilgrim ideals, has also depicted 
flowers, and chrysanthemums at that. In ‘ Autumn’s 
Blaze of Golden Rod,” a whole field full of flowers is de- 
picted by F. K. M. Rehn, whose ‘ Coaster ’’? belongs to 
that branch of art with which his name is so honorably 
identified. In “Sagaponack Sands,” J.C. Nicoll has 
thrown a poetic and tender feeling into the combination of 
a bare, sandy bit of upward-sweeping shore and a delicate- 
ly tinted patch of sky, while M,. F. H. De Haas bas executed 
a‘ Moonrise ”’ in his usual effective and vigorous manner. 
Effective also, in another way, is Robert C. Minor’s 
**Moonlight off Niantic Bay,” in which the water, bow- 
ever, lacks liquidity, while ‘‘ Autunyn,’’ shows his usual 
rich color effect. Satiety of coloring is also found, as ever, 
in Geo. Inness’s work (Nos, 60, 106), warm and rich in hue, 
in Jobn La Farge’s view in the Society Islands (No. 163), 
beautiful in its delicate juxtaposition of dark blue and 
faint green, and in the exuberance of Thomas Moran, who 
revels in achromatic glory whether he be in Venice (No.191), 
Yellowstone Park (No.110), or Long Island (No. 262). Arthur 
ks. Davies’s “Autumn Landscape with Turkeys” should also 
be noted as a bright and pleasing bit of color. The hazy, 
suggestive, impressionistic method of John H. Twacht- 
man is recalled by Henry G. Fangel’s *‘ Misty Morning on 
the Mianus River,” while Julian Rix (No.204) appears of late 
to be straining himself to paint in an undefined way that 
does not strike one as very sincere. Charles P. Gruppé (Nos. 
46, 207) gives evidence of his Dutch origin and Clark Crum 
(Nos. 186, 203), also shows the influence of Holland, and is 
“rowing stronger. The subjective element is more or less 
strongly felt in the work of Homer Martin, H. W. Ranger, 
and Leonard Ochtman, ever simple and sincere. Canvases 
by H. M. Rosenberg (No. 148), Perey Woodcock (Nos, 76,151), 
Crane (No.109), P. E. Rudell (No.166), and W. L. Palmer (No. 
184), are also among the landscapes deserving special men- 
tion. Chas. Austin Needham, in his ‘‘ Winter at Madison 
Square” (No. 77) and ‘‘ Autumn at Battery Park” (No. 81) 
strives to catch some of the many beautiful bits of color 
that can be enjoyed in the midst of this busy, matter-of- 
fact town. More successful, in his ** Christmas Morning— 
5th Ave.,”’ is Childe Hassam ; but here, also, we miss true 
atmosphere. J. G. Brown, too, has been scouring the 
streets again for bootblacks and gamins. His rather 
stupid ‘ Not in It’’ represents a schoolboy courting a girl 
companion, tothe disgust of another lad who appears to 
be suffering from an attack of colic rather than from 
jealousy. More to the life are Alfred Kappes’s ‘* Hard 
Lines” (an old Negro painfully grinding out his alpha- 
bet), and several canvases by Louis Moeller (*‘ Grace,”’ 
“Beat That” and “His Lucky Day’’). The latter has 
been painting on very much larger canvases than former- 
ly, when his small figures had an almost microscopic 
finish, and his brushwork, tho broad, has a somewhat 
hard effect. But his types are as true to life 


as 
always—excellent studies of character, and not mere 
models made to fit the picture as best they may. 


Irving R. Wiles is always clever, but his ‘ Spring’’ (No. 
171) looks somewhat brazen—a hard character. ‘* A Twi- 
light Cloud,” hanging just above it, is one of F. §, 
Church’s delightful fancies, Geo.W. Maynard’s ** Thalassa,’ 
once more vividly recalls his prize mermaid picture of 
some years ago, and Napoleon Saropy’s ‘ P-yche”’ is a 
graceful composition. Charles C. Curran’s ‘‘Alice”’ (No, 200) 
is one of those interesting experiments in sunlight-effects 
in which this artist delights. Aug. Franzén does not revel 
in lurid colors this time, but offers a quite unobtrusive, 
simple study in his ‘‘ Woodchopper.”’ De Cost Smith’s In- 
dian subjects, Will H. Low’s rather uninteresting and 
insipid ‘‘ Huntress” are others among the figure-subjects 
shown, while the animal world has been ably portrayed by 
Carleton Wiggins (Nos. 32, 222, 251), and by J. H. Dolph 
(‘Glad to See You”’ and ‘*‘ Fish Commissioners ’’) whose 
suggestive titles are fortunately never accentuated in his 
pictures by creditirg his characteristic dogs and cats with 
more than their natural attributes. 

In the Library of the Academy, John Rogers has ar- 
ranged a retrospective exhibit of those characteristic stat- 
uet groups—literary subjects, genre, and scenes of soldier 
life in the Civil War, which have made his name so well 





known. To them he adds some designs for large statues, 
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the execution of which kind of work appears to have been 
his delight in recent years. 

A recent special exhibition at the galleries of Reichard & 
Co. has offered an interesting insight into the individu- 
ality of George H. Bogert, who, technically able, combines 
a sensitive aud appreciative adaptation and assimilation 
of varying influences with a certain originality of expres. 
sion which augurs well for his artistic future. At the gal- 
leries of William Macbeth the drawings for novels by 
Halévy and Trollope, executed by Wilson de Meza and C. 
R. Grant, neither of whom were strong men, are serving to 
fill up the interim between his recent interesting water- 
color show and the exhibition of sketches in oil, char. 
coal and pencil by Mauve, which isto take place here in 
January. Meanwhile, one of the chief things of interest 
at these rooms is a collection of casts in relief prepared 
by Charles Hazeltine, of Providence, in a peculiarly com- 
posed plaster, and colored in varying tints. Some exceed- 
ingly intere-ting effects are secured in this work, 
marked by a finely polished surface and extreme delicacy 
of detail. 

New statues and monuments recently reported as un- 
veiled, finished or under way, are J. Q. A. Ward’s 
** Roscoe Conkling’’ (Madison Square, New York City), 
Leonara W. Volk’s ‘‘Gen. James Shields”? (Washington, 
D. C.), the relief in memory of Henry Ogden Avery, the 
architect, executed by the French artist, Chaplain (Co- 
lumbia College, New York City), D. C. French’s “ John 
Boyle O’Reilly”’ (Boston), Wm. R. O’Donovan’s ‘‘ Wash- 
ington” (Trenton monument), Augustus St. Gaudens’s 
‘Peter Cooper” (to be placed in New York City), F. 
Edwin Elwell’s relief portrait of Edwin Booth (for the 
marble shaftin Mount Auburn Cemetery, Boston), C. EK. 
Dallin’s great monument for Salt Lake City, with a statue 
of Brigham Young, and Ellicott’s statue of the late Gen. 
F. E. Spinner, U. 5. Treasurer. 








Science. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL FIELDS. 


Dr. J. J. STEVENSON’S paper on the origin of the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite has finally appeared, and enables us to 
understand why he discards the time-honored hypothesis 
of metamorphism. Briefly stated the common view is that 
in the northeastern coal-fields heat derived from the eleva- 
tion of strata has expelled the volatile constituents and 
thus induced the change from bituminous to anthracite 
coal. The process of the manufacture of coal gas, the 
products being coke and illuminating gas, is always cited 
as a confirmation of this view. Some of the supposed facts 
cited by early authors in support of this view are justly 
objected to by Stevenson. There are two fundamental 
assumptions in the metamorphic hypothesis; First, that 
anthracite is necessarily due to metamorphisms ; secondly, 
that the plication of the Appalachian region was cataclys- 
mal and deep-seated. He objects to the first that the change 
cannot be due to rock-crushing because of the existence of 
many bituminous beds that exhibit a greater degree of 
fracture with no change in the volatile constituents ; that 
it cannot be due to the proximity of igneous rocks; that 
the increased oxidation cannot be ascribed to the presence 
of an impervious covering of fine-grained compact rocks, 
as these exist also in the bituminous regions ; and that the 
decrease in the amount of volatile constituents does not 
closely correspond to the magnitude of the disturbances. 
As to the second point he shows that the so-called Appa- 
lachian revolution commenced in the Devonian; that the 
present drainage between New York and the Carolinas 
corresponded to that of the earliest times, and that the 
folds were formed gradually. Gilbert is quoted as assert- 
ing that the crushing cannot extend as deep as ten miles, 
or not enongh to allow of the escape of heated vapors. 

Three classes of facts are cited to form the basis of the 
new hypothesis: First, there is a decided increase in the 
thickness of the coal series in passing northeasterly in the 
anthracite region and a less marked increase northward in 
the bituminous basins. Thus in the southern anthracite 
field the coal isone hundred and six feet thick at theextreme 
eastern end of the basin, and only eighteen feet at the ex- 
treme southwest. The Pittsburg bituminous bed is four- 
teen and a half feet in the Cumberland field, and dimin- 
ishes to ten, eight, six to nine, five to seven and less than 
tive feet in the successive basins extending toward Ohio. 

Secondly, there is a decided decrease of volatile constitu- 
ents in the direction of the increased thickness of the 
coal, the decrease being comparatively gradual until near 
the anthracite fields. 

Thirdly, this decrease is gradual even in the anthracite 
strip, from the Cumberland basin to the semi-bituminous 
coals of the southern anthracite field, where the rapid in- 
crease in thickness of coal is accompanied by a rapid de- 
crease in the volatile. The hypothesis is that the vegeta- 
ble matter was exposed longer in the anthracite fields to 
the process whereby ordinary bituminous coal was formed. 
Vegetable matter left exposed upon the ground decays, not 
being converted into coal but into carbon-dioxide and 
water. When left exposed under water the change ad- 
vances differently, the carbon and hydrogen combine as 
marsh gas. After all the hydrogen has combined in this 
way it escapes, and the residue is anthracite. The great 
coal-marsh originated in the northeast part of the Appa- 
lachian region and extended thence westerly upon the ad- 
vancing deltas produced by the streams descending from 
the Atlantic highlands. Hence there was a larger eXpos- 
ure of the vegetable débris in the northeast than toward 
the southwest and west, and it is believed this cause is 
adequate to produce anthracite. 

This paper was read at the Madison meeting of the Geo- 
logical Society, but was not discussed. Two other phases 


of the subject should be considered before the hypothesis 
can be placed upon a secure foundation: First, the connec- 
tion between anthracite and graphite; second, the chare 





acter of interbedded rocks in anthracite regions. Do these 
show marks of metamorphism’ If so it would appear 
probable that the coal had been subjected to the same 
alterative influences, and if so the new hypothesis is un- 
necessary. The writer has observed in the Rhode Island 
coal basin the presence of altered rocks interstratified with 
the anthracite, and this fact should not be overlooked in 
the discussion. The question may also be fairly raised, 
Does it take a longer time to accumulate a thin bed of 
coal when there is a corresponding less amount of vegeta- 
tion * Geologists usually regard the time as the same for 
the production of the thicker and thinner parts of the 
same stratum or series of beds. 


School and College. 


THE income of the Peabody Education Fund, amount- 
ing to nearly $88,000 the past year, is distributed among the 
Southern States, including West Virginia, and applied to 
the support of the Peabody Normal College in Nashville. 
The latter reports an attendance the present year of 560 
scholars, of whom nearly half are credited to Tennessee, 
The proceeds of the Fund are applied to the holding of 
institutes and the award of scholarships, and also toward 
the support of normal schools in certain Southern States. 
The report of the proceedings of the trustees of the Fund 
include some very interesting reports from State Superin- 
tendents of Instruction. In nearly every case progress in 
the way of improvement in school appliances and in the 
extension of the facilities of education are reported. At- 
tendance at normal schools is increasing, and the teachers 
are steadily improving in qualification. The Superintend- 
ent of Arkansas speaks of the great benefit of teachers’ 
institutes, and says that at most of them the color line is 
not drawn, but members of both races attend without 
friction. He also speaks with pride of the fact that at the 
World’s Fair a distinct award was granted to Arkansas 
for the excellence of the colored school work. The Super- 
intendent of Georgia says that illiteracy in that State is 
being rapidly diminished. Among the whites of school 
age it is 11 per cent.; among the colored 27 percent. He 
speaks of a public sentiment in favor of larger taxa- 
tion for the support of common schools, The Super- 
intendent of Florida says that while the colored teachers 
are for the most part poorly equipped for the work, they 
are most anxious to improve themselves and embrace 
every opportunity to do so. The Superintendent of Ala. 
bama speaks of mass meetings being held in August, sepa- 
rately for the whites and blacks, which were well attended 
and which indicate a growth of interest in school matters 
on the part of the people. For Mississippi the State Super- 
intendent reports that public education has won the 
approval of a great majority of the people ‘‘ over prejudice, 
over poverty and over the opposition engendered by a large 
Negro population who pay little tax, and whose schools are 
a heavy burden on the property owners.” In the larger 
towns the school year is eight or nine months; in the 
country it averages about eighty-six days. He says that 
the colored teachers as a body are improving every year. 
About one-sixth of them hold first-grade licenses. The 
colored teachers in North and South Carolina are repre- 
sented to be eager for the advantages which normal 
institutes give them, and to be steadily improving. 








...-At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the American University in Washington, the Chancellor, 
Bishop Hurst, announced a gift of $100,000. The site is 
valued at $300,000, and pledges toward buildings and en- 
dowments amounting to $300,000 had been received before 
the last donation of $100,000 was received. The university, 
therefore, has, in property and pledges, $700,000, No de 
partment of the university has yet been organized and 
opened. When sufficient funds are secured to warrant it, 
buildings will be erected, and the work of organizing the 
teaching of the university will begin. 








Personals. 


Botu England and Scotland have suffered a great 
loss in the death of Alexander L, Bruce, of Edinburgh. 
For thirty years he has been known all over Great Britain 
asamanof rare executive ability, an eminent financier 
and earnest Christian worker. Repeatedly he has been 
urged to enter Parliament, but always has declined. He 
was director in a large number of prominent mercantile 
enterprises, and was especially interested in the African 
companies, being a director in the African Lake Company 
and the Imperial Africa Company, and was also treasurer 
of the East Africa Scottish Mission. He was one of the 
prominent promoters of the Emin Relief Expedition, and 
was looked to by all interested in the extension of mercan- 
tile and religious enterprises throughout Africa. His im- 
pulse to this was undoubtedly due to the fact of his mar- 
rying the daughter of David Livingstone. His interest in 
Christian work is manifested by an incident connected 
with his business life in London. Soon after settling there 
he called together the sixteen truck drivers connected 
with his office to give them Bible instruction on Sunday 
afternoons, and whenever any one in their family was sick 
it was his practice to visit them. His efforts were mostly 
quiet, and he avoided so far as possible any publication of 
them. 


....Fora long time the public has been very anxious to 
get acquainted with the features of little Miss Ruth 
Cleveland. The various photographers have been on the 
qui vive; but the steady determination of the Presi- 
dent and his wife not to make public the little one’s pho- 
tograph has disappointed everybody. At last Rockwood, 
of this city, secured a promise from Mrs. Cleveland, 
through Mrs. Secretary Lamont, that the young lady of 
the White House should appear at his rooms at an early 
date and have her picture taken. The time passed and 
Mr. Rockwood applied to Mrs, Lamont for the keeping of 








the promise, and was promptly told that the promise had 
been kept, that little Ruth had actually been there, and 
that Mr. Rockwood in person had actually posed her and 
had made a number of excellent negatives, the pictures 
from which had been greatly admired at the White House 
and by friends elsewhere who have seen them. Mr. Rock- 
wood thus has the satisfaction of knowing that some time 
during the months of September or October, among the 
many children who had their pictures taken by him, one 
—unknown to him—was Miss Ruth Cleveland. The nega- 
tives are under the inviolable pledge of *‘ private pictures” 
and could not be published even if he knew which was 
the portrait of the little one in whom so many thousands 
are interested. 








Ans 


BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 
MUSICAL sensations not necessarily are valuable. One 
eminently new, and at the same time embodying a prin 
ciple of most vital benefit to music as a creative art, and 
appealing specially to the best class of rising American 
musicians, came to grace the second Philharmonic concert 
of the winter on Saturday evening. A great audience en 
tered into its consideration and acceptance with en- 
thusiasm proper to it. It came with the first performance 
on any concert stage of Dr. Antonin Dvorak’s latest sym- 
phony “From the New World,” Op. 95, in KE minor, on 
which the Bohemian composer was engaged much of last 
summer. Any score from Dvorak commands general at- 
tention far outside of this country of ours, to which he 
happens to be a visitor, through his present Directorship of 
the National Conservatory of Music, in this city. As a 
chief, even among the world’s group of great leaders in 
symphonic utterance, asa great musical mind and wonder 
ful hand, any score from Dvorak now commands as much 
attention in London or St. Petersburg or Vienna asin 
Prague or New York. That this new symphony takes 
high place beside its predecessors there can be not a 
moment’s doubt. Rich and strikingly novel (as will be 
further shown) in the subjects entering into the texture 
of its four movements, solidly scored with all the con 
trasted effects which invariably enter into Dvorak’s 
work—terse and vigorous in saying what it was 
written to say—it is a wholly sumptuous and fas 
cinating product of a musical ability just in the 
hight of great creative energy. There can be no question 
of its claims to popularity in the concert halls of Hurope 
or elsewhere, provided the orchestras and the leaders to 
which such scores are intrusted are capable of its interpre 
tation. But aside from these outward and more general 
elements of interest this particular symphony, out of all 
Dvorak’s five, has an extraordinary interest to American 
audiences, Indeed, its production and possible influences 
may become historic. The title implies them. Carefully 
working out the course of each of its four movements from 
the themes selected, studied and noted down as material, 
Dr. Dvorak has chosen each one of those themes with ex 
plicit relation to typifying correctly in rhythm or scale 
America’s own and only folk music—the melody of the 
genuine Negro or Indian popular tunes. It will be remem- 
bered that last spring there was much foolish query and 
comment as to the composer’s observations on the too 
flippant attention which American musicians have paid to 
this national thematic material, most proper to their 
hands and so near them. It was even assumed by some 
who should have known better (and possibly did so) that 
Dr. Dvorak urged the earnest United States music-maker 
to concentrate his talents on orchestral pot-pourris of the 
familiar hymnssung at Negro camp meetings, or on break 
downs of good and regular use at plantation dances. Mis- 
quoting and misunderstanding made it appear that he was 
enjoining the American composer to embalm ‘* What Kind 
0’ Shoes you Gwine to W’ar ?” or “ Poor Black Joe” or an 
Apache war-whoop in some sort of sonatas and ballades, 
neglected and yet to be evolved, if amply prefigured by past 
effusions. It is to be inferred that such queer misconcep- 
tions will dissolve wherever this gorgeous score is heard. 
It unmistakably presents throughout it the kind of themes 
which are nothing if not the very essence of the true Negro- 
melody—in spirit and form so plainly such that no Ameri- 
can can fail to recognize the quality in them as soon as, one 
by one, they appear. A certain natural amusement changes 
to surprise as one realizes how perfectly adaptable they 
are for such dignified musical development and duty. 
Surprise becomes admiration in following the skill with 
which a master in orchestral manipulation enhances their 
originality and beauty. In this score, Dr. Dvorak’s motifs, 
nevertheless, are not the phrases definitely familiar to the 
ear in other and humbler connections. Instead, they are 
such perfect, if new,fac simile of Negro melodies that they 
seem old friends, or the nearest possible kin to old friends, 
The distinctive intervals, the well-known rhythmic move- 
ments, the harmonies, even the very ejaculativeness, soto 
say, of the Negro song or dance tune are all in evidence— 
shown to be perfectly available for a symphony’s most 
formal and varied elaboration. Like almost everything in 
art, we see that the way of doing the thing is much. 
Stress is laid here on the alliance to the Negro’s music. 
The spirit and letter of that are predominant in one’s 
ears ; so much so, that only in the somber, slow movement 
do we seem to trace the Western Indian’s vaguer and more 
untutored influences; and perhaps we would not define 
them therein without the composer’s hint in print. ‘ From 
the New World 2” queried one auditor as the last chords 
were done. “ It might better be called Dvorak’s Sambo 
Symphony. It is a musical apotheosis of the cabin, not 
the wigwam.” Assuredly it does bring the splendid and 
complex voices of the modern orchestra for the first 
time to utter with any such explicitness the wild 
mirth and grace and pathos of the plantation ball, the 
slave quarters and the camp meeting; for even the fer- 





vidness of the latter is found in it, over and over, A 
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‘Sambo Symphony” it is indeed. ‘From the New 
World,” in virtue of such thematic material and 
such model workmanship, can be pronounced the most 
American work, purely for the orchestra, yet brought 
into existence. Beyond gainsaying does Dvorak make 
it prove his counsel and adorn and apply a theory, 
which, by the by, long ago Gottschalk tried to convey ac- 
cording to his far smaller measure of light and of creative 
uift. That‘ From the New World’? may become abit of 
Americar musical history as well as of Bohemian-American 
art has been intimated. Certainly such a score might be 
the practical initiative in a new school of American 
composition. Those developing it will be dealing with a 
great mass of national materia musicw more lawfully 
theirs than any other; raw, it is true, and assuredly need- 
ingart and discretion to effectively employ. But its scope 
is by no means less 1n variety and beauty than the folk- 
stuff of which Beethoven, Schubert, Glinka, Grieg, 


Tschaikovsky, Chopin, Smetana and Dvorak have woven 


almost the whole texture of European national concert 
music and opera music, It belongs to the musician of this 
couutry, ‘This one symphony may be regarded as of im- 
mense and splendid authority to the composers and the 
would-be composers of the United States—warning them 
to faithfully study the spirit of primitive, humble but 
original melody close at hand, and to acquire all possible 
command of dealing with it adaptively yet sincerely, 
in the symphony, the opera, the orchestral fantasia, the 
several forms of chamber music and thesong. It is pleas- 
ant to add that ** From the New World ” was received with 
a demonstration to leave no doubt of how it was appre- 
ciated. It was performed under Mr. Seidl with extraordi- 
nary brilliancy for the Philharmonic. ‘The composer was 
present. An ovation was given him that proved almost 
embarrassing under the circumstances, It is expected that 
the work will be heard again shortly in the city. Preced- 
ing it, the program offered three numbers of Mendelssohn’s 
* Midsummer Night’s Dream Music” and brahms’s beau- 
tiful Violin Concerto, Op. 77, in which Mr. Henri Marteau 
was the soloist. 

The musical record of the week cannot be ex- 
tended beyond the mere noting of the Boston Sym- 
phony second concert on Thursday night, the Kneisel 
Quartet’s evening of chamber music on Friday, and four 
werformances of opera at the New Metropolitan, one of 
which, ** The Pagliacci,’ effected the successful début of 
Mr. de Lucia, an Italian tenor not remarkable for lyric 
capital, but of uncommon dramatic quality. It may be 
added that at the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concert 
the favorable impression of Mr. Paur’s qualifications for 
its leadership was decidedly strengthened. 





Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


ON Monday President Cleveland transmitted 
gress his long-expected Message on Hawaii, 
panying it) with his instructions to Mr. 
He says that right and justice should determine 
the path to be followed; that the present Ad- 
ministration withdrew the treaty providing for the 
annexation of Hawaii because its history needed to be 
cleared up, and because it was a new departure to add ter- 
ritory more than 2,000 miles removed from our nearest 
coast. He then dwells on the precipitancy characteriz- 
ing all transactions connected with the treaty. He 
recounts its history and = says that the treaty 
of annexation was submitted to the Senate only 
thirty-two days after the initiation of the scheme 
for a Provisional Government. With this he con- 
trasts the deliberation which marked the recognition of the 
Republican Government of Brazil and the annexation of 
Texas. ‘The overthrow of the Queen, he says, was zealously 
promoted by Mr. Stevens, who “ had an ardent desire that 
annexation should become a fact accomplished by his 
agency and during his ministry, and was not inconven- 
iently scrupulous as to the means employed to that end.” 
Mr. Stevens’s dispatches to the Secretary of State antici- 
pating revolution are quoted at considerable length, to 
show his animus. The President says that Hawaii ‘* was 
taken possession of by the United States forces without 
the consent or wish of the Government of the Islands, or of 
anybody else so far as shown, except the United States 
Minister”? that this military occupation was ‘ without 
Justification,’ and that when our Minister recognized the 
Provisional Government ‘Sit was neither a government de 
facto nor de jure.”” Hesays: 





to Con- 
accom - 
Willis. 


“Our country was in danger of occupying the position of bav- 
ing actually set up a temporary government on foreign soil for 
the purpose of acquiring through that agency territory which we 
had wrongfully put in its possession. The control of both sides 
of a bargain acquired in such a manner is called by a familiar 
and unpleasant name when found in private transactions.” 

He continues : 


“I believe that a candid and thorough examination of the 
facts will force the conviction that the Provisional Government 
owes its existence to an armed invasion by the United States. 
Fuir-minded people, with the evidence before them, will hardly 
claim that the Hawaiian Government was overthrown by the 
people of the Islands or that the Provisional Government has 
ever existed with theiy consent. Ido not understand that any 
member of this Government claims that people would uphold 
it by their suffrages if they were allowed to vote on the ques- 
tion.” 

And further: 


* But for the notorious pred¢liction of the United States Min- 
ister for annexation, the C ommittee of Safety, which should be 
called the committee of annexation, would never have existed. 
But for the landing of the United States forces upon false pre- 
texts respecting the danger to life and property the committee 
would never have exposed themselves to the pains and penalties 
of treason by undertaking the subversion of the Queen’s Govern 
ment. But for the presenceof the United States forces in the 
immediate vicinity and in position to afford all needed protec. 
ion and support the committee would not have proclaimed the 





Provisional Government from the steps of the Government 
building; and finally, but for the lawless occupation of Hon- 
olulu under false pretexts by the United States forces, and 
but for Minister Stevens’s recognition of the Provisional 
Government when the United States forces were its 
sole support and constituted its only military strength, the 
Queen and her Government would never have yielded to the 
Provisional Government, even for atime and for the sole pur- 


pose of submitting her case to the enlightened justice of the 
United States.” 


For these reasons, he says, he shall not again submit the 
treaty of annexation to the Senate, and has so informed 
the Provisional Government of Hawaii; our duty, how- 
ever, does not end here. We should attempt to redress the 
wrong done, and he hoped that after the assurance to 
the members of the Provisional Government that ** union 
with the United States could not be consummated, I might 


compass a peaceful adjustment of thedifliculty.”’” He then 
says: 


* Actuated by these desires and purposes, and not unmindful 
of the inherent perplexities of the situation nor of the limitations 
upon my power, Linstructed Minister Willis to advise the Queen 
and her supporters of my desire to aid in the restoration of the 
status existing before the lawless landing of the United States 
forces at Honolulu, onthe sixteenth of January last, if such res- 
toration could be effected upon terms providing for clemency as 
well as justice to all parties concerned. The conditions sug- 
gested, as the instructions show, contemplate a general amnesty 
to those concerned in setting up the Provisional Government 
and a recognition of all its bona-fide acts and obligations. In 
short, they require that the past should be buried, and that the 


restored Government should reassume its authority as 
if its continuity had not been interrupted. These con- 
ditions have not proved acceptable to the Queen, and 


tho she has been informed that they will be insisted upon, and 
that, unless acceded to, the efforts of the President to aid in the 
restoration of her Government will cease, | have not thus far 
learned that she is willing to yield them her acquiescence. The 
check which my plans have thus encountered has prevented 
their presentation to the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, while unfortunate public misrepresentations of the situa- 
tion and exaggerated statements of the sentiments of our people 
have obviously injured the prospects of suecessful executive 
mediation.” 
He, therefore, refers the matter to Congress, hoping that 
it. will devise some plan for the solution of the problem 
“consistent with American honor, integrity and morality.”’ 
....In addition to the Message by President Cleveland, 
public interest in the Hawaiian question has been confined 
tc the efforts in the Senate and House to secure the papers 
in the case, and to the reports as to the condition of things 
in the Islands. In Hawaii the situation has grown more 
intense. The bitterest opposition has been manifested to 
the restoration of the Queen. Numbers of citizens have 
signified their intention to serve under arms, and the 
strength of the Provisional Government has been steadily 
increasing. Minister Willis has done nothing, claiming 
that he finds the situation to be radically different from 
what he expected and must await orders from the Govern- 
ment at Washington. English papers scout the idea of 
England’s having any interest in the matter whatever. 
In Congress there have been some pretty sharp speeches, 
taking the ground that the President’s appointment of 
Mr. Blount as Commissioner was unconstitutional and 
that in his investigations and reports Mr. Blount showed 
the greatest partiality. 


.... The effect of the action of Dr. Parkhurst’s Society 
has been apparent in a general change of pclice captains 
in this city. One of them, on taking his new district, 
closed at once a number of disreputable houses, and the 
Police Commissioners have decided to try his predecessor 
for neglect of duty. Meanwhile Mr. Croker has come out 
with a general defense of Tammany Hall, denying abso- 
lutely Dr. Parkhurst’s charges of blackmail aod conniv- 
ance with the gamblers and others. 


....The decision of Judge Barnard in regard to Jobn Y. 
MecKane and his associates has been given. It condemns 
them to thirty days’ imprisonment and the payment of a 
fine of $250. An appeal will be taken, but it is hoped that 
itcan be hastened so that the sentences may not be de- 
layed. 


....In the House bills have been passed admitting 
Utah and Arizona as States, and a bill in favor of admit- 
ting New Mexico has been reported favorably from the 
Committee of the Whole. 


FOREIGN. 

....The Italian Cabinet has been finally constituted as 
follows: President of the Council and Minister of the In- 
terior, Francesco Crispi; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Buron Alberto Blanc; Minister of Justice, Signor Andrea 
Calenda di Tavani; Minister of Finance and ad interim 
Minister of the T'reasury, Baron Giorgio Sonnino; Minis- 
ter of Public Works, Signor Giuseppe Saracco; Minister 
of War, Lieut.-Gen. Stanislao Mocenni; Minister of Ma- 
rine, Vice Admiral Constantino Morin; Minister of Pub- 
Jic Instruction, Dr. Guido Baccelli; Minister of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Paolo Boselli ; Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Dr. Maggiorino Ferraris. The Ministers had an audience 
with King Humbert, took the oath of office, and formally 
took possession of their offices, December 15th. The Cham- 
ber was convoked last Monday, but adjourned almost im- 
mediately, that the Ministers might have time to prepare 
a plan for decreasing the deficit. On the whole, the new 
Cabinet has been well received by the politicians and 
press. Baron Alberto Blanc, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was formerly secretary to Signor Mancini, one of the 
statesmen first promoting in Italy the policy of the Triple 
Alliance, It is reported that one of the new Cabinet’s first 
acts will be to dissolve the workingmen’s associations in 
Italy, on the ground that they provoked the riots at the 
time of the Aigues-Mortes affair and later. 


....Dr. Ernest Plener, Austrian Minister of Finance, 
has announced,in the Lower House, that if the Government 
will continue its work of reforming the currency and in- 











troducing a change of taxation on the principle that the 
heaviest burden should come on those best able to carry 
it. Change in -suffrage taws, while necessary, Must not 
menace the rightful interests of the bourgeoisie and peas- 
antry. Universal suffrage he claimed to be inexpedient 
just how on account of the lack of education, especially 
among the Czechs, Istrians and Dalmatians. The Young 
Czech party shouid put forth their efforts to remedy this 
radical defect if they wish to secure influence in the Gov- 
ernment, 


:.-In answer toa question in the House of Commons 
Mr. Gladstone announced that the House would adjourn 
on December 22d for the Christmas holdiays and reassem 
ble on the 27th. This was bitterly opposed by the Ccn- 
servatives, who claimed that so long asession was without 
precedent, and was too heavy a strain upon the members, 
To Mr, Gladstone’s statement that the Government had to 
choose between forwarding or abandoning the Parish 
Councils bill, Mr. Balfour replied that the bill might be 
passed in stages extending over two or three sessions. The 
question was settled by a vote of 165 to 116 in favor of the 
Government. 


..--It is reported from Morveco that Muley Araaf, the 
Sultan’s brother and envoy, has had an interview with the 
Spanish General, in which he said that the Sultan had not 
appreciated the importance of the disturbances at Melilla, 
but that now orders would be given that the Riffians 
should withdraw. General Campos expressed his convic 
tion that the campaign had ended. 


...-M. Tricoupis, the Greek Premier and Minister of 
Finance, has introduced a bill in the House providing for 
areduction in the rate of interest on the foreign loans. 
Holders of Greek bonds in Kurope are taking measures to 
protect their interests in view of the financial action which 
the Greek Government thus proposes to take. 


... The investigations into the bomb throwing in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, have aroused interest all 
over Kurope, and have intensified opposition to all socialist 
and anarchist societies. The French Government is taking 
the most stringent measures to ferret out the anarchists 
and bring them to punishment. 


----In Brazil Admiral De Gama has assumed command 

of the insurgent fleet, and has issued a manifesto making 
it evident that it is their purpose to restore the monarchy. 
Continued reports come of successes for the insurgents 
and of great dissatisfaction with the iron rule of General 
Peixoto. 
..A dispatch from Buluwayo states that Major 
Forbes’s party has been obliged to retire on account of the 
strong resistance of Lobengula, Major Forbes is believed 
now to be in a perilous position, and much anxiety is felt 
for him and Captain Wilson. 


.-+. The banking house of Maquay & Hooker, at Rome 
and Florence, has suspended payment: but it is reported 
that they expect to arrange with their creditors and re- 
sume business. 


.... The Reichstag has adopted three commercial trea- 
tries—with Romania, Spain and Servia. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


.... The more earnest the religious convictions of people are, 
the more impossible is it for them to agree on an eclectic religious 
education, Until all the people are united in a uniform 
faith, we must have only secular instruction 
ported by public taxation..-New York Sun. 





in the schools sup- 


....- The Democratic Party never was a good place in which 
Afro-Americans could pitch their tents, but itis absolutely bad 
for such purpose now. A great many of them followed the star 
of Grover Cleveland * because,” as they thought, “ he is better 
than his party.” He may be, for we have great respect for him ; 
but since the fourth of last March he has shown that if he is bet- 
ter than his party his party is a great deal stronger than he is. 
Afro-American Presbyterian, 


.... The Bible is to be studied as a literature, but it is different 
from all other literatures in that it unfolds one supreme purpose, 
the redemption of the whole human race ; it reveals one supreme 
person, God in his relations with the race; and it ever presses 
home one supreme counsel—obey God, accept and rejoice in his 
However the Bible may be scientifically studied 
in schools and colleges, its study in the Sunday-school is to secure 
this one supreme purpose 


offered mercy. 
to reveal to mankind this one su- 
preme Person, and to lead them to obey this one supreme coun- 
sel of wisdom.— The Congreyat@natlist. 


.. Judged from the standpoint of one who hoped to effect a 
settlement without 
unfortunate document ever given to the public. It 


bloodshed, Gresham’s letter was the most 
aroused 
among provisional leaders, and even among annexationists who 
had been lukewarm, so great a rage that it was hours before 
they could speak calmly in regard to its infamous proposals, 
Missionaries who have been men of peace from the outset came 
to headquarters and desired to be enrolled in the ranks of the 
army and to be summoned for active service. They said they 
wanted to fight to uphold the cause of good government against 
the Kanaka Queen. 
taining what Minister Willis will do.—Late Advices from Hono- 
lulu. 


President Dole has wasted no time ip ascer- 


.... Worldliness we suppose to be indulgence in pleasures and 
pursuits which belong to the present only,and which sacrifice the 
future and the spiritual to the present and temporal. Why is it 
that we so rarely hear of worldlinessas consisting in avarice in 
acquiring and penuriousness in retaining, unscrupulousness in 
politics, excessive desire for station and oflice’ Probably within 
the ranks of our church members there are ten people who are 
periling their souls by this course where one is in danger through 
dancing and theater-going. Why is it that a man of decorous de- 
meanor, who never goes to the theater, but whose soul is devoured 
by avarice, and who makes absolutely no sacrifice for the Lord’s 
cause, is regarded as in good standing, while he would be serious- 
ly impeached if he were seen ata theater? There are a great many 
kinds of werldliness ; and we have no reason for making a dis- 
tinction and labeling one class of cases as evil, while another 
class, unjustifiable in the eye of God, goes unmarked and unre- 
buked.—National Baptist, 
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CHRISTMAS. 


He shall be 
Highest. 


great, and shall be called the Son of the 


He shall reign over the house of Jacob forever ; and of 


his kingdom there shall be no end. 


Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save his 


wople from their sins. 
pte , 


Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Sa- 


vior, which is Christ the Lord. 


Glory to God inthe highest, and on earth peace, 


good-will toward men, 


The Angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory 


of the Lord shone round about them. 


Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 


shali be to all people. ; 


And the Word was made flesh and divelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth, 


They shall call his name Emmanuel, whieh, being in- 


terpreted, is, God with us, 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light ; they-that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the light shined. 


For unto us a child is born, unto usa son is given; 
and the government shall be upon his shoulders ; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 





THE CHRIST IS BORN. 


THEY say that Death has all seasons for his own ; £0 
The birth of Jesus—we know not in 
It, too, has claimed all 

For a few years, pos- 


also has birth. 
what month of the year it was. 
seasons. And it claims all years. 
sibly for a century, we may celebrate the birth of some 
few of the greatest of other men; but even we have al- 
most forgotten how to celebrate the birth of Washing- 
ton. The advent of Jesus, however, is still the great 
event it has been for nearly two thousand years. In 
every family the birth of Jesus is a more distinguished 
anniversary than that of father or mother or child. 
The celebration passes down through the generations, 
honored in each successive year with even more of the 
ever-old, ever new thought and praise. 

Jesus is born again in Bethlehem, The little child 
hears the story, and loves the Child Jesus. The old 
man, like the sages of the East, brings gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh, and thanks God that the Star has 
led him to the cradle over which watches the Virgin 
Mother, Jesus is more to the world to-day than ever 
he was before. 

Jesus, Savior, Christ, Anointed, Chosen! If, then, 
Christ be for us, who can be against us? If he who is 
elected, anointed, crowned with glory and with thorns 
is our Savior, then let us be glad at this Advent season. 
Not simply for jollity, nor even for family festival and 
gifts be this glad time ; but let it be a holy day as well 
asa holiday. This day commemorates the beginning of 
the greatest, most perfect life of consecration (most 
blessed word !) ever seen on earth. It sets the example 
and makes the occasion for such consecration on our 
part to a life devoted, like his, to God and man. 

It is the day of Peace and Good-will. Let gifts of love 
be offered and taken. Let feuds be forgotten, and love 
light every face.. Let Him whose birth we celebrate be 
Master in our hearts and lives. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONFESSION OF FAILURE. 


JUST as we go to press we receive President Cleveland’s 
Hawaiian Message. It isan astonishing document, an 
amazing confession of failure. 

We will not stop to consider the long columns in which 
the Mr. 


He still credits that report. He has learned 


Mr. Cleveland repeats over again report of 
Blount. 
nothing whatever since about the history of the revo- 
lutionin Hawaii. He still loves fondly to believe that Min- 
ister Stevens, by his own act of war, deposed the Queen, 
He has no question that her deposition was an act of 
weak conspirators, who could have done nothing but for 
the United States soldiers. He forgets that these same 
men had twice before in six years, by an act of rev- 
olution, compelled the Queen or her — predecessor 
to forego their proposed acts of tyranny on threat of 
removal from the throne. He has no sympathy for 
these best men in the Islands, and only for the Queen 
so driven from a throne she had disgraced. Nine-tenths 
of the Message is devoted to this attack on the revolu- 
tionists and on Mr. Stevens, with no sparing of harsh 
words, and to a moral homily on international justice. 

Then he comes to what we all wanted to know—name- 
ly, what he had done or proposed to do. He says that 
he remembered that these conspirators had deposed the 
Queen at the suggestion and by the advice of the United 
States Minister, and that this gives our Government the 
right to require, if the Queen is restored by us, that she 
will pardon all their rebellion, He therefore told Minis- 
ter Willis to inform the Queen of his ‘‘ desire to aid in 
the restoration of the status existing before the lawless 
landing of the United States forces at Honolulu,” if she 
would agree to ‘ta general amnesty to those concerned 
in setting up the Provisional Government, and a recog- 
nition of all its bona-fide acts and obligations.” 

Here is something to pause over. If the act was law- 
less, and justice requires that the President should ‘ aid 
in the restoration” of the Queen, how can the United 
States, which has guiltily aided the conspirators, now 
when it repents of its sin, make conditions with the 
If the 


United States had not helped them does he not hold that 


Queen that she will not punish any conspirator ? 
she could have shot them? Why should she not shoot 
them now? What other guaranty has she that they will 
not do it again? Indeed, do they not say they would? 


lias he, in his appeal to high right. any right to dictate 





conditions? Isit not his duty to put her back just as 
she was, without conditions ? 

Then how was he going to aid her? He had recog- 
nized another Government in Hawaii. Was he now go- 
ing to land troops to make war on his ‘“‘ great and good 
brother,” President Dole? Were two wrongs to make a 
right, two wars to make peace? Or was he going to 
enter into an active seditious plot todo confessedly what 
Minister Stevens indignantly denies he had done? [s it 
decent, does Mr. Cleveland think, after his lofty moral 
lecture, to go into the business of incitement to sedition ? 
But this plan ignominiously failed. He says: 

““These conditions have not proved acceptable to the 
Queen ; and tho she has been informed that they will be 
insisted upon, and that, unless acceded to, the efforts of 
the President to aid in the restoration of her Government 
will cease, I have not thus far learned that she is willing 
to yield them her acquiescence.” 

And the President is surprised! Who else can be sur- 
prised? She is on the ground and she knows better than 
to accept Mr. Blount’s report. She knows that she could 
not hold the throne if she were put on it. She has 
asked President Cleveland, after he has put her on the 
throne, to hold her there, and he can’t do that; so she 
refuses to reign, and the whole great edifice of spurious 
disinterested international reparation falls to the ground, 
The Queen will not help the President out of his blun- 
der. Of course she will not. Mr. Cleveland must get 
out of it as well as he can with nothing but high- 
sounding words. 

He proceeds to say that ‘‘the check which my plans 
have thus encountered has prevented their presentation 
to the members of the Provisional Government,” and 
that ‘‘ unfortunate public misrepresentations of the sit- 
uation and exaggerated statements of the senti- 
ments of our people, have obviously injured the 
prospects of successful executive mediation.” ‘* Mis- 
representations”? Not at all! ‘‘&xaggerated”? Not 
a particle! But it is true that ‘‘the prospects of 
successtul executive mediation”—what a word !— 
have not only been injured but utterly ruined, 

The President's policy, whatever may be said of its jus- 
tice, has been a miserable failure, and one thathe has to 
confess to Congress. We are glad to see it. It is what 
might be expected when one goes for information and 
advice to men of low character instead of to the men 
who represent the intelligence and integrity of Hawaii. 

- 


HOW MANY NEW STATES? 





THE Democrats in Congress propose to add at least 
three S:ates to the sisterhood this winter. The House 
of Representatives has already passed a bill for the ad- 
mission of Utah and Arizona, and a bill is pending for 
the admission of New Mexico. As New Mexico has 
larger claims to statehood than Arizona, it is scarcely a 
matter of doubt that that bill will be passed also, at 
least in the Lower House. If Utah, Arizona and New 
Mexico are thus added to the States, we should have left 
only Alaska and Oklahoma. and the Indian Territory 
as possible material for new States. The question is 
even raised of conferring statehood on Oklahoma. Is 
it awise policy to make new States so rapidly ? 

Under the Harrison Administration six new States 
were admitted to the Union, the Dakotas, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington and Wyoming. Doubtless there was 
more partisanship than patriotism in this rapid increase 
of sovereign S ates, and the general judgment of the 
country is that it is a dangerous thing to confer state- 
hood so promiscuously and rapidly. So far as the na- 
tional House of Representatives is concerned the adding 
of the new S ates has little effect. In most cases only 
one representative is added for each State (there will be 
twelve such States, if the three Territories are admitied) : 
but in the Senate it is different. A population that entiues 
a State to only one Representative is represented in the 
Upper House by two Senators, As the membership of the 
Senate is only about one-fourth that of the Lower House, 
it is easy to be seen that the newer States are rapidly 
gaining an undue preponderance. If New Mexico and 
Utah and Arizona are admitted, the Senate will consist 
of ninety-four members, of whom twenty will represent 
States aggregating but little more than 1,600,000 popu- 
lation, This is certainly undue representation, and is 
fraught with peril to the older Srates. 

The bill for the admission of Utah passed the House 
with practically no opposition ; and we suppose that 
anything that can now be said against conferring State- 
hood on this Territory is almost wasted. The Senate 
will undoubtedly vote as the House has voted, and Utah 
will be admitted some time in 1891. So far as popula- 
tion and resources are concerned the claim of the Terri- 
tory is a good one, but there are certain very strong 
reasons why haste should be avoided. We cannot forget 
that the Mormon institution of polygamy has been a 
national disgrace, nor that the rule of the Mormon 
priesthood has been tyrannical and oppressive. It has 


hardly been three years since the edict of the Church 
was issued agiin3st the further contraction of polyga- 
mous marriages ; and while we believe that this edict 
has gone fourth never to ba recalled, it is far more pru- 
dent to defer admission until this point is settled 
beyond all doubt. In February last we printed a 
representative 


number of articles from men in 
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Utah, including United States District-Attorney 
Varian, Bishop Leonard, ministers of various 
denominations and the Mormon delegate in Con- 
gress. The burden of these articles was that imme- 
diate admission would be fraught with peril. While 
it istrue that a system of public education has been es- 
tablished, that voters have divided between the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic parties, and that the power of 
the priesthood has been diminished, still it would be far 
better to let Utah wait a few years before the rights of 
statehood are irrevocably conferred and the Mormon 
voters settle the policy of the State. District-Attorriey 
Varian declares that the ‘‘ power of the priesthood has 
been and is very great, and may be expected to be felt 
directly and indirectly for a long time to come, with or 
without statehood, because of the very nature of the 
Church organization and the fundamental tenets of its 
creed,” The only remedy, in his judgment, is political 
and industrial education; and it would be safer, he 
thinks, to defer admission until this educational process 
has had an opovortunity to prod ice its legitimate effects. 

The act of admission provides for an irrevocable ordi- 
nance on the part of Utah, not to be annulled except by 
couseat of the United States and the people of the State, 
to this effect : 

‘That perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall be 

secured and that no inhabit it of said State shall ever be 
molested in persop or property on account of his or her 
mode of religious worship.” 
Tnis is well enough as far as it goes. It will give some 
sense of security, at least, to the Gentiles in the new 
State ; but there is no constitutional provision which can 
prevent the Mormon priesthood from tyrannizing in 
State matters, and from reviving, if they shall see fit. the 
practice of polygamy. We have said that we do not be- 
lieve that this iastitution is likely to be revived in any 
event. The sentiment of the country is overwhelmingly 
against it, and the progress of education among the 
Mormons tends to discredit it. But in a matter of this 
kind it is well to make assurance doubly sure, and in no 
way could this be done so well as by deferring admission 
for, say, five years. 

In regard to New Mexico, some good reasons can be 
given in favor of admission. The Territory has a popu- 
lation of upward of 153 000, which is considerably larger 
than that of Idaho or Wyoming when they were ad- 
mitted, There are many prosperous and growing towns 
within its limits, and it is perhaps as well fitted for state- 
hood in all respects as many other candidates whose 
claims have been favorably recognized. But it is difficult 
to see why statehood should be conferred upon Arizona. 
It has a population of only 60,000, nearly one-third of 
which is foreign-born, with little of the prospect of growth 
that New Mexico has. At the last election less votes 
were cast than in the miserable little State of Nevada. 
[tis absurd to confer statehood upon a Territory so little 
fitted for it. It would be better by far to make Okla- 
homa a State. There is no doubt about its prosperity 
and prospect of growth. If the Democrats must add to 
the list of States, we hope that Arizona will not 
of the number, 


SENATOR MORRILL ON THE DEMOCRATIC 
POLICY. 


SENATOR MORRILL, the Father of the Senate, is eighty- 
three years of age. He has been in active legislative life 
almost forty years, and has proved his patriotism, his 
statesmanship, his ability, by eminent service. The 
author of the Morrill Tariff of 1861, he has never lost 
his interest in nor his grip of economical subjects. Now, 
at the age of more than fourscore years, when other men 
seek retirement on account of the infirmities of age, 
Senator Morrill is still fresh and vigorous, and serves his 
State and the country as well as he did when he was 
only threescore and ten, Last week he delivered in the 
Senate a speech of extraordinary ability on the general 
subject of the tariff, In vigor of thought, in strength of 
logic, in familiarity with statistical and other facts, and 
in excellence of tone and vivacity of style, we doubt 
whether it has ever been exceeded, certainly not by Jus- 
tin'S. Morrill. 

He began by saying that a radical change in the tariff 
is impending, not because the prosperity of the country 
demands it, but because the “ rhapsodies of revenue re 
form pad and inflate the Chicago Democratic platform.” 
He spoke of it as a wonderfully and fearfully made 
plattorm, denouncing ‘ Protection with trombone epi- 
thets” as a ‘*fraud” a ‘‘ robbery,” an “ atrocity,” and as 
“unconstitutional.” For this, the Wilson bill proposes 
to substitute a Tariff, based on British free trade, which 
is sweetened for the American palate by the name, 
‘tariff for revenue only.” While free trade has been 
long enough on trial in Great Britain to minimize the 
profits of British agriculture, to destroy the silk indus- 
tries, and to make those of ‘‘iron bend and groan under 
repeated antagonistic invasions from Germany and Bel- 
sium,” and to draw disparaging remarks from the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the ‘“‘example of a protective 
tariff in America presents an indelible picture before the 
world of the great Americar industrial age, and in fig- 
ures so large as to make it memorable forever.” 

S'atesmen, says Senator Morrill, study the economy 
of their nations for the higher dignity and greater pros- 
erity of their own people, and it is in the interests of 


be 











Great Britain that British statesmen desire to have the 
United States limit its enterprise to the production of 
wheat, cotton and potatoes, and to take its manufactured 
goods from British mills and looms. Our Democratic 
leaders seem to be entirely willing to adopt this British 
policy and learn ‘‘by sore experience” whether free 
trade shall first reach aristocratic or Democratic “ innoc- 
uous desuetude !” The free trade theory, he says, is with- 
ont honor in America, and quotes from history to prove 
that the fathors of the country were against it. The 
adoption of this policy will make it necessary to resort 
to schemes of taxation, which Thomas Jetfer-on charac- 
terized as ‘‘ infernal,” and which in Great Britain are 
‘*certified by stout swearing,” and levied on marriage, 
lawyers, dogs, mortgages, income, servant, house, land, 
and even on the dead, 

Senator Morrill calls attention to the deterioration of 
British agriculture, and points to the fact that England 
is compelled either to import food products or to export 
people ; and it generally does both. He says that the 
number of British paupers approaches a million, which 
is nearly nine times as great as that of the United States, 
and argues that British pauperism is greatly promoted 
by ‘‘the pinching conditions of free trade,” which leave 
their workingmen no ‘‘ annual surplus, and bars them 
forever from the ownership of homes.” Contrasting the 
condition of the British with the American wage-earner, 
he asserts that no British wage-earner ever becomes an 
employer of wage-earners. Moreover, the wealth of 
Great Britain is estimated at $20,000,000,000 less than 
that of the United States, and notwithstanding the enor- 
mous expenditures of the War of the Rebellion our debt 
is only about one-sixth as great as the British debt. 
Their annual interest per capita is $3.83; ours only 39 
cents. Under the last Republican Administration we 
paid off upward of $3800,000,000 of our interest-bearing 
debt, and the tariff was revised so as to cut off $60,000,000 
of revenue, 

Into the marvelous state of prosperity which our coun- 
try has enjoyed the Democrats propose to break, and 
while recognizing the principle of protection sutticiently 
to nullify the pledges of their platform, to strike at our 
noble industries right and left. Senator Morrill believes 
that farmers and wage-earners will soon awake to the 
disastrous Character of the changes proposed, and will 
insist that we shall have not a British but an American 
tariff. We cannot forbear to quote Senator Morrill’s 
peroration : 

“The excellence and grandeur of the great American 
example of tariff protection now decorating many cities, 
towns and thriving homes of industry, everywhere reward- 
ing labor with the highest known wages, tendering a near 
market for all agricultural products, contributing largely 
to the wider educational character of our country and to 
the rapid extinction of the public debt, are fully compre 
hended, and our people do not want the further sinister 
evidence of its exalted national merits, which a contrast 
with ‘a tariff for revenue only’ now portends, by a 
wretched exhibition of its present monuments in ruins,” 

In an article contributed to Tuk INDEPENDENT in 
March last Senator Morrill predicted that the coming 
four years under a Democratic tariff would be such that 
hereafter the past years of Republican ascendency would 
be counted as the ‘‘ golden age of the Republic’; and he 
ventured the prophecy, of which the elections of last 
month indicated the fulfillment, that the Republican 
Party, retived temporarily, would reappear at no distant 
day from its ‘‘ glorious unpopularity.” 

eet ee 


HAWAIIAN INCONSISTENCY. 


ONE of the most ingenious ways of discrediting the 
defenders of the Provisional Government of Hawaii, and 
of rehabilitating the Queen is to accuse those of incon- 
sistency who have previously been her loyal subjects. 
Thus our excellent correspondent, the Rev. Sereno E. 
Bishop, is charged by a writer in The Evening Post with 
gross inconsistency because he now speaks in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of the late Queen as an immoral woman, while 
no longer ago than in The Review of Reviews tor Sep- 
tember, 1891, he gave a kindly and hopeful view of her 
character and prospects, Let us see about that. 

That article, in all probability was written in Hawaii 
some six months before the date of the monthly in which 
it appeared, probably not later than March, 1891; that 
is, about one year after Liliuokalani’s accession, and 
nearly two years before her overthrow. 

He wrote in the light of those days. Kalakaua’s prof- 
ligate reign had just closed, and Liliuokalani had come 
tothe throne with public announcement of a desire to 
rule beneficently and in the interest of morality. 

The two years that intervened after he wrote the Re- 
view article were eventful ones, resulting in a complete 
revulsion in public sentiment toward Liliuokalani and 
her professions. 

Whereas, at the outset, she held Bible readings at the 
Palace, and courted the friendship and deference of 
worthy women in the Church, and banished liquor from 
State entertainments, and broke up apparently the 
heathen orgies inside the Palace walls, she gradually 
gathered about her as her chief attendants women of no 
reputation or social standing, and sought the advice and 
personal companionship of notorious libertines and 
drunkards, and herself offered heathen sacrifices to the 
goddess Pels on her visit to Kilauea. 





That she should be described by Mr. Bishop in 1891 as 
“fof comely person and pleasant address,” having “a 
perfect use of English, a good literary and an especially 
good musical culture,” with a “ manner peculiarly win- 
ning,” and a * bearing noble and becoming”; and in 1898 
as corrupt,and wicked, and essentially heathen, is noth- 
ing strange. Such combinations are found in en- 
lightened Christian communities. Stranger revelations 
of innate, personal wickedness have caused speedier re- 
vulsions in American cities. Two years is ample time to 
convert a friendly predilection into a c'ear conviction of 
unworthiness. When Mr. Bishop wrote: ‘*The Queen 
gives evidence of having deeply at heart the moral wel- 
fare of her people,” he justly recognized as worthy of 
credence her public announcement of a desire to rule be- 
neticently. Ordinarily we do not condemn a man who 
puts faith in professions that are subsequently aban- 
doned ; but we condemn rather the person who makes 
such professions and then is false to them. 

The correspondent of The Evening Post omits to quote 
from Mr, Bishop’s article in The Review of Reviews the 
following suggestive sentences : 

“The seriovs distrust still felt by many of the whites is 
mainly due to her attitude after the reform movement of 


1887, and during the later reactionary proceedings in 
1889,” 


** Her accession to the throne was consequently antici 
pated with much distrust by foreigners.” 

“The disturbing question was, ‘ Will not Liliuokalani 
decline to take the required oath to maintain the consti- 
tution?’ This was the hope of the Wilcox fac ion, and 
the serious fear of the whites and of the more thoughtful 
natives, who all perceived that such an attitude on her 
part would be revolutionary, and would erect the most 
serious issues in the Government.” 

When she did take the oath, as stated by Mr. Bishop in 
the same articles, 

‘*Many doubted the sincerity of theact. Some may still 

doubt it, and look for the Queen to seek an early opportu- 
nity to reclaim the ancient powers of the crown.” 
These sentences, together with those quoted by the Post, 
serve to show Mr. Bishop's desire, 1, to state fully all 
that was worthy in the Queen’s past life and present pur- 
pose, 2, together with a moderate view of the doubt and 
hesitancy in the public mind regarding the Queen’s real 
purpose and character, 

Decency is not eager to exploit meretricious reputa- 
tion except under the stress of grave public necessity, 
Facts about private immorality are elusive. Vague 
rumors had been current for years impeaching the 
private character of Liliuokalani, much as there have 
been similar rumors regarding the Prince of Wales. 
Mr. Bishop may have known about these rumors, and 
decided wisely that no public purpose could be served by 
injecting them into his article. Later, they received 
such confirmation as only the open record of the last 
twelvemonth of Liluokalani’s reign could supply. 

Public necessity now requires that the real character 
of Liliuokalani should be known s0 that no false senti- 
mentality here in the United States may rise to battle 
against all the worthy men and women of Honolulu who 
repudiate Liliuokalani as essentially what common fame 
makes her out as being. 

After the community had lost all confidence in the 
Queen, Christian women went from a prayer-meeting to 
beseech her not to sign the odious lottery bill. She re- 
ceived them graciously, wept, and professed she wanted 
to do what was right, and then after they had gone she 
ridiculed them as ‘* meddlers in poiitics ” and soon after- 
ward signed the Lottery bill. 

She deceived the best people with her duplicity. The 
chief question is the inherent right of the people to 
be governed in accordance with their interests and 
their votes. Hawaii is not the only country that has 
condoned for a time things that ought to condemn and 
make impossible the reign of any person regardless of 
birth or station. 

When all the facts are in, and the case is finally submit- 
ted to the jury of the American nation, the verdict will 
be that a desperate people, entirely unaided, in the ris- 
ing majesty of a moral and political emancipation, over- 
threw an effete monarthy, and established a government 
whose legitimacy has been acknowledged by every civ- 
ilized nation. Further, in case armed forces by order 
of the American Minister have deliberately overthrown 
such government, making war, without authority of 
Congress, with a nation with which we are at peace, 
Secretary Gresham’s question will be a very pertinent 
one: “Should not the great wrong done to a feeble but 
independent State by an abuse of the authority of the 
United States be instantly undone by restoring the 
legitimate Government ?” 

Who doubts that the American people will ask this 
question, and make its answer mandatory ? 


> 





THe Wilson Tariff bill gives great satisfaction in 
Great Britain, where it is predicted that the time will 
soon come when the United States will be compelled to 
forsake Protection and adopt Free Trade. The London 
trade journals say that the schedule on tin plate will make 
the business of the Welsh tin-plate manufacturers “‘ safe,” 
and that it will be the “fault of Erglish enterprise and 
industry ” if England derives no benefit from the “ re- 
form of the United States customs tariff.” 
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Cditorial Notes. 


To this, our Christmas number, we are compelled, as 
nsual, to give additional pages. Christmas dominates the 
selection of articles. There are Christmas poems by Julie 
M. 
Sherman, Lilian Whiting and Theron Brown. 

B. Hallowell, Mary L. 
and William D. Moffat. 


There are Christmas articles by Dr. Burrell, who speaks 


Lippmann, Helen Evertson Smith, Frank Dempster 
There are 
Christmas stories by Florence 


Blanchard, Grace Greenwood 


of Christmas Chimes; Bishop Huntington, whose topic 


is Christmas Faith and Misbelief; Dr. Kelley, 
editor of The Methodist Review, whose text is “We 
have Seen His Star’; Dr. Gregg, who asks ‘‘ Where 


was Christ before Christmas ’”’ Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
who mentions the Abuses of Christmas, and Frances E. 
Willard, who suggests Christmas Thoughts for Reformers. 
Among other articlesare one on Life at Riigen, by Blanche 
Willis Howard ; Christian Sociolygy as a Basis for Re- 
union, by F. H. Stead; an important discussion of Foot- 
ball, by James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Head Master of the 
Lawrenceville School ; an account of the great municipal 
work accomplished at Manchester, England, by Edward 
Porritt; the progress of the campaign for public health, 
by H. M. Plunkett ; the Matabeles of South Africa, by Dr. 
Grout : Events in Washington, by Kate Foote: the present 
Welsh; Art Notes, by F. 
Weitenkampf, and the American Sabbath Union, by Jesse 
W. Brooks. 


Indian situation, by Herbert 


WE are thoroughly glad that for the first time in the 
history of the Board of Indian Commissioners the Catholic 
Bureau was represented at the meeting of the friends of 
the Indians called by the Board in Washington last week. 
Hitherto all the Protestant bodies have been represented, 
but the Catholics have never put in an appearance, This 
time, while not present in person, Father Stephan, of the 
Catholic Indian Bureau at Washington, sent a report 
which was read by General Whittlesey, and which nearly 
broke up the calm decorum of the meeting. The reports 
had been made from other bodies when General Whittle- 
sey read the report of Father Stephan, which had been 
offered in writing. It wave first a statement of the school 
work done by the Catholic Bureau in its contract schools 
supported by the Government, the thirty-nine boarding 
schools and thirteen dwy schools, for which the Govern 
ment had given $360,085, and five other private schools 
were reported maintained by the Church at an expense of 
$50,000. Then Father Stephan went on to comment on the 
movement of the Protestant Churches in declining to! ac 
cept appropriations from the Government in aid of the con 
tract Indian schools, which was done, he said, with the 
avowed intention of secularizing the public schools. He 
then defended religious teaching in these schools, and de- 
elared that such teaching must necessarily be sectarian, 
and that the avowed effort now made by Protestant de- 
nominations to secularize the Government contract schools 
is “ hypocritical, and is a covert effort to drive the Roman 
Catholic Church from the field.””) Denominational schools, 
he said, are economical, and that at $150 per pupil a better 
education is secured than in the Government schools at 
$300 per pupil. He continued: 

“Tam sorry tocall attention to the cry of religious anarchists 
against the appropriation of Government money in aid of the 
Catholic but such hypocritical and barefaced men- 
dacity scarcely needs exposure.” 


schools; 


We do not wonder that with such sharp language attack 
ing other bodies, so very unexampled in the history of the 
meetings, there was great excitement and much indigna- 
tion. General Morgan, who was present, protested sharp- 
ly regarding the report, as it doubtless was, as in large 
part an attack upon himself. But President Gates, as chair 
man, succeeded in quieting the excitement. The course of 
Father Stephan from the beginning has been violent, and, 
it appears to us, unscrupulous; and his language at 
this time was as discourteous as that which Bishop Coxe 
has addressed to Mgr. Satolli. 


A LITTLE but surprising incident, which occurred at the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Columbus, 8. C., lately, 
makes somewhat clearer what lies behind the case of Miss 
Sadie Means, which is now on its way to the Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly. Our readers will remem- 
ber that she was dropped from the roll of the church for 
having some hours of telephone duty on the Sabbath Day, 
that she appealed to the presbytery, which sustained the 
church, and from there to the synod, which reversed the 
decision. The other day Dr. Law, a new professor in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Columbia, preached 
for the pastor of the church on Sabbath-keeping, and after 
his sermon took occasion to rebuke the church for allowing 
others to remain in the church without discipline who were 
engaged in secular work on the Sabbath, while Miss Means 
was excomunicated. Considerable correspondence has 
since passed in the matter, from which it appears that the 
session of the church, being anxious to take action against 
Sabbath-breaking, agreed to impose discipline on any new 
cases that might arise, but to allow those who had been en- 
gaged in Sabbath-breaking employments to continue sim- 
ply with remonstrance or rebuke. Accordingly Miss Means, 
being a new offender, was disciplined, while those who had 
long been equally guilty were simply labored with and pa- 
tiently endured. It appears to us that if Miss Means was 
guilty, then the others were guilty also, and that one law 
should be applied to the old gander and to the gosling. 
Dr. Law may have been insprudent er officious in volun- 
teering his rebuke, but we do not see that the elders who 
rose in church and told him, to“ stop right there” had yery 
much defense to make. 





WE regret to see the statement in The Evangelist that 
the Rev. E. B. McGilvary has resigned from his mission 
work under the Presbyterian Board in Siam, on the ground 
that his views are such that he cannot properly remain in 
the service of the Church after its action on the theo- 
logical questions involved in the cases of Professor 
Briggs and Professor Smith, settled at the last meeting of 
the General Assembly. Mr. McGilvary graduated at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and shortly after went 
to Siam, where he has been at work for two years. Heisa 
man very highly esteemed for his intellectual ability and 
scholarship, and our readers have had the pleasure of a num- 
ber of letters from him on mission topics. But we must 
express the opinion that he has made a very great mistake 
in this action. He was in a_ position of work and service 
which is much higher and more honorable than anything 
open to him bere in America. He is in the succession of 
Paul and Barnabas, ia the precise succession on which our 
Lord put the highest honor, that of Apostles, and if he 
comes back he must fall into the lower position, less hon- 
orable, less useful, of a local pastor or of a college teacher, 
where Christ has already been preachedand where he must 
build on other people’s foundations. Of course if it is a 
matter of conscience with him his conscience must be 
supreme; but we wish his conscience were more enlighten- 
ed, and we heartily sympathize with him in what ought to 
be, and we trust is a great disappointment in his life. 





BisHop Coxe is writing a series of open letters to Myr. 
Satolli which appear to make our Catholic contemporaries 
furious. We can see no reason why he should not write to 
anybody as many courteous public letters as he pleases. 
Whether his letters to Mgr. Satolli are courteous may be 
judged from the following extract: 

“We can discuss our differences as friends. . . . But lam 
writing these letters to you, Monsignor, as an American citizen 
toa political emissary, the instrument of Jesuitism to subordi- 
nate our entire Government to Jesuit supremacy in these States. 
You are put forward while they keep out of sight. To ‘devour 
widows’ houses’ and drain our national and local treasuries into 
their own channels and insatiable jaws— this is Jesuitism. I have 
no quarrel with you. [aim to unmask your masters.” 

And he concludes with this charge: 

“You immediately struck for your reward. In Maryland and 
in this State, the farce of liberalism having been played out, you 
dropped your mask and openly made war on our public schools 
and grasped at the sacred fund on which they depend, to be em- 
ployed in Jesuit schools, under an alien priesthood, for the prop- 
aygation of Sheehanized ideas of our Constitutional rights and 
safeguards.” 

We would rather not characterize the politeness of such a 
letter, altho we suppose the Bishop really believes what he 
Says, 

THE advices from Hawaii during the week are serious, 
but not exciting. There has been no attempt by Minister 
Willis to replace the ex-Queen, because, as he has _ re- 
ported, he found conditions different from what he had 
heen led to expect, and he was still waiting for instrue- 
tions. But itis now clear, even to President Cleveland, 
that his attempted policy is a failure, and the Provisional 
Government has armed itself thoroughly and will not 
allow itself to be moved by the Queen, and not by the 
United States soldiers except by act of war. It is the 
policy of the Hawaiian Government to answer force with 
force, and unmask to the people of the United States the 
shame of an effort to replace a Queen whose corruption 
and tyranny the Hawaiian people could not endure. The 
Hawaiian Government appeals no more to President 
Cleveland, but from him to the people of the United States, 
and it can depend on the answer it will receive from a 
sympathetic and indignant people. Mr. Thurston, the 
Hawaiian Minister, has returned to his country ; and we 
may expect that under his advice the Government will be 
more definitely established, a republic proclaimed, and the 
Provisional Government will pass into one elected under 
the constitutional forms of a republic. Until that is done 
we may expect no further attempt to hasten annexation, 
unless Congress itself, to which Mr. Cleveland is now com- 
pelled to refer the whole matter, shall absolutely override 
his decision. 


THERE is a positive relish for the public in the summary 
way that justice has overtaken John Y. MceKane, the 
Gravesend boss. He ruled that little town, on the edge of 
Brooklyn, as the Czar rules any part of his dominions. 
Arraigned by the public in the midst of his fradulent 
schemes in connection with the late elections, he did not, 
like Boss Tweed under similar circumstances, take the 
interrogative attitude and ask deferentially, What are you 
going to do about it ? but defiantly declared’ that justice 
could do nothing about it. When the injunction of Jus- 
tice Barnard against his nefarious practices was presented 
to him he remarked, “Injunctions don’t go down here.”’ 
But the courts still have power to vindicate dishonored 
injunctions, and it isa matter of no little satisfaction to 
have justices like Barnard, who have the courage to assert 
the sovereignty of the law. We have never had a public 
offender who showed more audacity than the Chief of 
Police of Gravesend. He hesitated at no step necessary to 
secure the end he had in view. Justice Barnard in his 
opinion arraigns him and his accomplices, including a police 
justice, with ulmost unexampled severity. He says that it 
was clearly proved that violence was used to prevent copy- 
ists from getting at the fraudulent registry list, and 
watchers from remaining at the polls, notwithstanding 
they bore the authority of the court. While Gravesend 
returned a population in 1892 of 8,418, which would call for 
a registered vote of 1,600, the vote of the town in the recent 
election was 3,600, which according to Judge Barnard 
‘‘called for a population of 18,000 inhabitants upon a regis- 
try which called for 30,000 inhabitants.”” Judge Barnard 
concludes his opinion as follows: 


“An extreme case is made; a combination which included the 
Registry Board, the watchers first appointed, and the police 
through its chief, is established, against the purity of an elec- 





tion. There was false registry. There was illegal refusal to 
make it public. The copyists had been arrested and put in cells 
without the least criminal act on their part, and the friends and 
watchers of those who were interested in the vote were illegally 
arrested, beaten and imprisoned by the inspectors and police 
acting with them to accomplish a result injurious in the highest 
degree to popular sovereignty, which rests upon a fair vote, a 
fair count of the vote, and a rigid respect to the count thus 
given. The extreme punishment provided by the law must be 
imposed for such an offense thus brutally carried out.” 

Each of the men found guilty of contempt was senteuced 
to thirty days’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of $250. It 
is to be hoped that this sentence will be speedily carried 
out. Since it was announced Mr. McKane has lost his 
jaunty, blustering air ; and for his sake. and especially for 
the sake of those who may be tempted to commit the same 
offenses, it is most desirable that he should spend, as soon 
as possible, a term in jail. This, however, is only @ pre 
liminary proceeding. A trial upon indictments found by 
the Grand Jury is yet to come. 


WHEN New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Oklahoma have 
become States, which will be within a few years, we shall 
have nothing left except Alaska and the Indian Territory 
out of which to carve future States. When the latter be 
come States the number of stars in our flag will be just 
fiftv. This is perhaps a very good number ; but still when 
we shall have used upall our available territory for State 
making we shall begin to feel a little cramped. Perhaps, 
in the meantime, we shall have added Hawaii to our do- 
main as a Territory, and, of course, a possible future State. 
Hawaii, by the way, would not be our most distant posses 
sion, but would be nearly 1,500 miles nearer to the Califor- 
nia Coast than our westernmost Alaskan territory. The 
most promising outlook for additional territory to make 
into States would be to the northward. There are Colum 
bia, Alberta, Athabasca, Saskatchewan, Assiniboia and 
Manitoba in the great West, and Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland in the East, 
with much other territory which yet remains to be settled. 
What splendid States could be carved out of the immense 
stretch of country on our Northern border! The popula 
tion, moreover, is of the same character as our own, and 
there is nothing to prevent the political coalescence from 
becoming complete. Is this looking ahead too far ? 
these days of coloss’! enterprises all great things must be 
planned in advance. Senator Sherman, several years ago, 
declared that one of the greatest achievements for the 
United States would be the admission of Canada into our 
political union. We ought to keep this in mind, and our 
national policy should be shaped in harmony with the pos 
sibility of such a great and desirable event. 


THE newest thing in strikes is that of the members of 
the Damrosch Orchestra, in this city. The other night, 
when an audience was assembled, and the leader raised his 
baton and gave the signal to begin, not a musician re 
sponded, altho each sat in his accustomed place, and the 
audience had to be dismissed with an explanation, which 
they took very kindly. ‘The explanation is this: the 
members of the orchestra are members of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union, and one of the rules of this 
Union forbids its members to play in an orchestra with 
non union members. Having a good opportunity to do so 
Mr. Damrosch had hired a violoncellist in Europe. He tried 
toget him into the Union, but, unfortunately, there isa rule 
of the Union which prevents any foreigner from becoming 
a member until he has been in this country six months. 
Mr. Damrosch after failing to get this rule modified, or to 
have an exception made in favor of the new member of his 
orchestra, determined to defy the Union; but, under the 
penalty of heavy fines, the members of his orchestra, altho 
sympathizing with him, refused to play. This is one of 
those occurreaces which tend to bring contempt upon 
union organizations. <A little common sense, one would 
think, would have shown the Union that it might make 
an exception in the case of the imported musician, and 
allow him to become a member atonce. As it is they have 
lost the sympathy of the public, at least the patronizing 
public, and have done harm to themselves and the Union 
cause generally. 

...-Really our valued contemporary, The Church 
Standard, is quite too exacting; it requires that a doctor 
of divinity should know theology. An Episcopal clergy- 
man, Dr. Dumbell, has been saying some foolish things, 
and The Church Standard is unreasonable enough to say : 

“It is not Dr. Dumbell’s fault that he bears the degreg of D.D. 

It is the fault of Trinity College, Hartford. Dr. Dumbell is not 
a trained theologian. He took orders late in life, only a dozen 
years or so ago, with exceedingly slight preparation; and from 
the time of his admission be has been too constantly engaged in 
the duties of parochial life to have had either time or oppor- 
tunity for studies which would entitle him to be regarded as 
an authority in any single department of the science of sacred 
theology.” 
But when a petition came to Trinity College signed by 
twenty distinguished clergymen, and possibly Dr. Fulton 
and Dr. Huntington and Dr. Dix and Dr. Donald among 
them, what could Trinity College do? Must a doctorate 
of theology mean anything ? 


.... We have already called attention to one of the most 
objectionable features of the Wilson Tariff bill—the sub- 
stitution of ad valorem for specific rates. The more this 
feature of the bill is studied the more serious are the ob- 
jections which lie against it. Under Mr. Cleveland’s former 
Administration, as will be remembered, the Secretary of 
the Treasury pronounced very strongly against it. The Phil- 
adelphia Record, which is a Democratic paper, calls at- 
tention to the fact that ‘‘ every Government of Europe has 
found itself obliged to adopt the specific system of duties, 
in view of the temptations and opportunities to commit 
fraud on the revenues.” It replies to each of the three 
reasons advanced by Chairman Wilson for the adoption of 
ad-valorem rates and shows them all to be insufficient. 
If the Democratic tariff leaders are wise they will change 
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this feature of the bill. But they areshowing so little wis- 
dom generally that it is probably too much to expect that 
there will be an exception in this case, 


..:. Senator Voorhees, lately the champion of the Admin- 
istration in the Senate for the repeal of the Sherman Act, 
seems to Have resunied his formier silver sentiments. He 
has introduced a bill péoviding fot thé coinage of all 
seigniorage now in the Treasury arising from the purchase 
of silver under the Bland and Sherman acts. After this is 
done he proposes that silver shall be purchased and coined 
at the rate of 2,000,000 otinces a month. This bill is intro- 
‘iced in the face of the dssertion by the President in his 
message that it would be better to wait a while before pro- 
posing further financial legislation. If the Sherman Bill 
was wrong in principle and harmful in result, as Mr. 
Voorhees seemed to believe when he labored so energetic- 
ally for its repeal, on what ground does he justify the bill 
Ne has just introduced > 


...-The official canvass of the State of New York shows, 
as the results of the recent elections, that Bartlett was 
elected for Judge of the Court of Appeals over Maynard by 
101,064 plurality. The average plurality for the other Re- 
publican members of the State ticket was in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,500. The Republicans will ha¥e in the Constitu- 
tional convention 108 delegates, while the Democrats will 
have but67. A greater surprise than the outcome of the 
election last month probably never occurred in the history 
of New York. The Republicans will organize both 
branches of the Legislature, contro) the Constitutional 
convention, and administer the affairs of the city of 
Brooklyn and other municipalities. There was, of course, 
only one reason for this revolution, and that was the do- 
ings of the Democrats were so bad that the people would 
not longer tolerate them. 


....Very amusing is a paperin The American Catholic 
Quarterly on The Limitations of Papal Infallibility,” by 
the Jesuit Father, James Conway. He says that the Pope 
is infallible when he approves of religious orders, but not 
infallible when he suppresses them, We must remember 
that the Jesuits were approved and afterward were sup- 
pressed by a Pope. A curious bit of ecclesiastical history 
is let out by the Western Watchman, which tells us that 
the freemasons are the only condemned society in the 
United States to-day, and that the subject of placing other 
societies under the ban was before the archbishops at 
their two last annual meetinys, and that four bishops 
voted in favor of placing other secret societies under the 
ban, and eight voted against it, with one—the Archbishop 
of New Orleans—blank. Under these circumstances there 
is no likelihood of extending the ban. 


....Itf seems to be impossible for people in general to 
understand the position of Father Hyacinthe, On the 
“ne hand the reports that lie Had left the Roman Catholic 
Church and become a Protestant have been denied by him 
in interviews with reporters. On the other hand the re- 
port that he is about to return to the Roman Catholic 
Church is contradicted by his consent to preach advent 
sermons in a Protestant chapel. The facts simply are 
that Father Hyacinthe is a Catholic who refuses to recog- 
nize the authority of the Pope, that he is still at work in 
the cause of the Old Catholic Church,and rejoices that his 
congregation in Paris has been put under the charge of 
the Old Catholic Episcopate of Belgium. He has neither 
lost faith nor heart, but is more encouraged than ever and 
enjoying his liberty to preach where he will without being 
confined to asingle congregation. 

.... The friends of the Indian have reason to be pleased 
that the President has chosen so good a man as Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Hailmann seems to be as Superintendent of Indian 
Education, to succeed Dr. Dorchester. Dr. Hailmann is a 
Swiss by birth, but has lived about forty years in this 
country, and has spent ail his life as a teacher, editor of 
educational publications, conductor of a normal school, 
and in similar labor. He has written much and trans- 
lated Froebel’s “ Education of Man.”’ Dr. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, commends him high- 
ly, and that is high praise. Such an appointment is no 
step down, 


....We are not sorry to see the Hebrew Christian Church 
in this city, started and managed by the Rev. Jacob Fresh- 
man, transferred with the newspaper organ of the mission, 
The Hebrew Christian,to the New York City Mission. We 
now hope that we may see regular reports of receipts and 
expenditures and of the number of members or converts. 
These essential facts have hitherto been studiously con- 
cealed for no good reason that we could discover, and all we 
have been permitted to know has been the succession of 
damaging affidavits which a Hebrew enemy of the mission 
has drawn from converts who have gone back to Judaism. 


....The Rev. W. Scott Watson writes us that while it is 
true that the plural of Mussulman is Mussulmans, yet the 
forms Moslem and Moslems are decidedly better, since 
Mussulman comes from an Arabic plural. That may be. 
We ourselves think that Moslem is better than Mussul- 
man; but the word Mussulman does not come to us from 
the Arabic but from the Turkish, which has taken the 
word from a Persian plural, made it singular, and plural- 
izes itin its own way as Mussulmanlar, The English, 
with all other Europeans, bad more to do with the Turks 
than with the Arabs. 


....The municipal elections in Massachusetts last week 
were not quite so favorable to the temperance cause as was 
to have been expected. In Worcester, however, where Mr. 
Murphy iscarrying on a splendid temperance work, the 


vote in favor of license was decreased, and that in favor of 
no license increased. There is no doubt that such cam- 
paigns directly increase the temperance vote. 


.... he policy of the Democrats in the House will be to 


push the Wilson Tariff bill as rapidly as possible, but in 


the Senate full opportunity will be given to all who have 
criticisms to make of it to be heard. Senator Sherman 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH 
UNION. 


BY JESSE W. BROOKS, PH.D. 


THE fifth anniversary of the American Sabbath Union 
has been the oecasion of bringing together in New York 
City a large ntimber of the most earnest friends of the 
Lord’s Day. 
The services were held in the Matble Collegiate Church 
beginning Sunday, December 10th, and concluding on the 
afternoon of Tuesday; December 12th. The anniversary 
sermon, by Dr. David James Burrell on Sunday morning, 
which was delivered to a congregation that filled the 
church to overflowing, is spoken of with enthusiasm by all 
who listened to it. 
The session Monday afternoon was devoted to organiza- 
tion and business. Heports were received from the differ- 
ent State organizations and Sabbath committees, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. A. A. Robbins, chairman of 
the New York State Sabbath Association and by Mr. J. N. 
Stearns, Secretary of the National Temperance Soeiety, 
who also represented the Kings County Sunday Associa- 
tion. 
Dr. J. H. Knowles, the General Secretary of the Union, 
gave a synopsis of the reports of work accomplished dur- 
ing the past year by the thirty State associations and 
Sabbath committees that are in affiliation with the Union. 
He declared the single object of the American Sabbath 
Union to be “the preservation of the weekly rest-day.” 
“The Union aims tu unite the Sabbath-loving citizens of our 
Republic in concentrated movements for the protection of the 
Sunday which was incorporated in the civil structure at the be- 
ginning by our patrioti¢ forefathers. The Unton now embraces 
fourteen Christian denominations. It has the hearty indorse- 
ment of many statesmen, civilians and wage-earners. The 
masses now, irrespective of race or creed, are studying as never 
before the Sabbath question in its social and economic bearings. 
The laxity of many Christians in reference to the sacred observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is, to the best leaders of Christian thought, 
an alarniing fact; and the Church is becoming aroused to a sense 
of her obligation.” 
Dr. Knowles felt that the time was ripe for concentrated 
action. He declared : 
“The weekly rest-day will be saved only through organized 
effort, national in scope, wisely directed and conscientiously sup- 
ported, The Sabbath is the one chief pillar of the Republic ; and 
every consideration of citizenship, humanity and religion urges 
us to encourage the national movement.” 
The popular meeting Monday evening was largely at- 
tended. Dr. George S. Mott, of New Jersey, acting Presi- 
dent of the Union since the death of Colonel Shepard, con- 
ducted the service. Dr. Theodore L, Cuyler, of Brooklyn, 
gave an address upon ‘‘The Sunday Newspaper” which 
was, in the words of another, ‘‘a most magnificent utter- 
ance against this evil.’’ Eloquent addresses were also de- 
livered by C. H. Payne, D.D., Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; ‘Thomas May 
Peirce, LL.D., of Philadelphia, and Dr. W. W. Atterbury, 
Secretary of the New York Sabbath Committee, who spoke 
of the recent ‘‘Sunday Rest Congress”? in Chicago. The 
Rev. 'T’. A. Fernley brought the greetings of the Philadel- 
phia Sabbath Association. 
At, Tuesday morning’s session Dr. A. H. Plumb, of Bos- 
ton, read an exceedingly strong paper upon the *‘ Sunday 
Secular Press.” Referring to the alleged fact, ‘The Sun- 
day paper has come to stay,’’ Dr. Plumb declared ; ‘* Noth- 
ing has come to stay that is athwart God’s purpose.” Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, of New York, made an eloquent ap- 
peal along the same line. Short addresses were also de- 
livered by Drs. Fernley and Pierce, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. J. ©. Thomas, of New York. A note was 
read from Dr. H. «. Carroll, of THk INDEPENDENT, express- 
ing regret at his inability to participate in the exercises. 
Dr. Knowles referred also to the fact that he had letters 
and communications from nearly two hundred pastors, in 
New York and vicinity, expressing their heartiest interest 
in the work of the Union. 
Tuesday afternoon Dr. Burrell and Dr. James M. King 
spoke. The latter took for his subject ‘“ The Providential 
Mission of the American Sabbath Union.’’? The recom- 
mendations of a committee appointed to revise the consti- 
tution of the Union were adopted. The revision some- 
what simplifies the plan of the Union’s work, and pro- 
vides for two vice presidents (one of whom must be a lay- 
man) to represent each State and Territory. 
In place of the seven members of the Board of Managers, 
whose term of office expires this year, Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
and Mr. I. N. Stearns, of the National Temperance Society, 
were elected, and Drs. Joachim Elmendorf, R. S. Me- 
Arthur, C. H. Payne, Leighton Williams and Thomas A. 
Fernley were re-elected. The addresses delivered against 
the Sunday papers, which were scarcely mentioned in the 
daily press, are to be published and widely circulated. 
The report of the Committee on Resolutions, of which 
your correspondent was chairman, embraced five resolu- 
tions. The first was regarding the death of the late Presi- 
dent and benefactor of the Union, Col. Elliott F. Soepard. 
he second spoke of the providential history of the Union, 
especially during the dark days of the past year. The 
third resolution was to the effect that the first week of 
April, 1894, be observed as a “special season of prayer 
throughout the world for the preservation of the Sabbath,” 
and Sabbath organizations throughout the country are in- 
vited to co-operate in bringing this recommendation to the 
attention of all lovers of the Lord’s Day. The fourth and 
fifth resolutions were as follows: 
** Resolved, That we render hearty thanks to God for the vin- 
dication of the Sabbath at the Columbian Fair. His ways are 


not as our ways nor his thoughts as our thoughts. His enemies 
kept open the Columbian gates, but he made their wrath to 
praise him. The covered exhibits, the meager attendance, the 
conspicuous absence of workingmen, the unmistakable opposi- 


tailed by Sunday opening, make it certain that no similar at- 


tempt of such colossal proportions will ever be made to over- 
throw in America the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. 

“And, whereas we are compelled to regard the publication and 
circulation of the Sunday newspaper as a most subtle and dan- 
gerous agency for the secularization of the Sabbath, inasmuch 
as it destroys the respect of its readers for the divine command, 
deprives a multitude of laborers of their weekly rest-day and 
proposes to make money by its publication on the day upon which 
it is unlawful to carry on worldly business; and inasmuch as the 
success of the Sunday paper depends largely upon the patronage 
of those who are professing Christians as well as patriotic 
citizens, 

* Resolved, That we appeal, in the name of God and in behalf 
of humanity, to the pastors and members of our churches and to 
all order-loving citizens, not to patronize any paper issued on the 
Lord's Day, believing as we do that the purchase of or the ad- 
vertising in a Sunday paper is essentially subversive of true 
moral principle.” 

This resolution aimed simply to express the spirit of the 
addresses and discussions, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 

Allin all, the anniversary was one of the most important. 
in the history of the Union. Its constant tone was that of 
unwavering hope. The Sunday newspaper was the target 
from first to last, and there was scarcely a speech made 
that failed to hit the mark. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


THE Evangelical Alliance for the United States has sug- 
gested the following topics for the Week of Prayer. The 
sub-topics are given by way of suggestion, and it is expected 
that each leader will make selections : 

SERMONS, 

Sunday, January 7th. 

Pentecostal Power.—Acts 2: 1-4. 


HUMILIATION AND THANKSGIVING. 


Monday, January sth. 

Confession : Of sin. 
13. 

Prayer: For grace to putaway whatever hinders the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom in the heart and in the world; for 
consecration to a holier life.-Heb. 12: 1,2; Phil. 3: 7-14. 

Praise and Thanksgiving: For God’s gift of his Son, for the 
presence of his Spirit; for the blessings of the past year; 
for improved moral tone; for alarger apprehension of the 
relations of the Church to society.—2 Cor.9: 15; 1 Chron. 
20: 10-14: Isa. 64: 17-25, 


1 Joha 1: 8,9; Psalms 82: 1-5; 2Sam. 12: 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


Tuesday, January oth. 

Prayer: For the whole Church of Christ, that the power of 
the Holy Ghost may be manifested—Acts2: 1-18; that 
the unity of believers in Christ may be more fully appre- 
hended—John 17: 20-23; that error, superstition and un- 
belief may be removed —2 Tim. 4: 3,4; Heb. 3: 12. 


Bs 

NATIONS AND TILEIR: RULERS, 

Wednesday, January loth, 

Prayer: For all in authority—1 Tim. 2: 1,2; for peace—Isa, 
2: 4; for the persecuted—Matt. 5: 10-12; for the abolition 
of the slave, opium and strong drink traffie—Exodus 21: 
6; Psalm 72: 4; for all needed reforms—temperance— 
Hab. 2: 15, 12; Sabbath—Neh. 13: 15-22; industrial 
22:13; social--L Cor. 6; 18-20; and political 
and 8; 3. 


Jer. 
1 Sam. 2: 36, 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Thursday, January ith. 

Prayer: For the conversion of the world; for societies and 
their missionaries; for native churches, secret disciples; 
forthe removal of hindrances, for such co-operation as 
becomes the members of the body of “hrist.— Isa. 35; Kom. 
10: 11-15; Isa. 40: 3-5; Eph. 4: 11-16. 

HOME MISSIONS. 

Friday, January lth. 

Prayer: For the evangelization of city, country and frontier 
Luke 10: 1,2; for increased co-operation in the work 
Lev. 26: 8; and fora greater sense of personal responsi- 
bility Mark 13: 34. 

THE FAMILY. 

Saturday, January 1th. 

Prayer: For parents, children and servants; for Sunday- 
schools and all Christian associations for young people 
for all educational institutions.--Eph. 6: 1-9; Col. 3: 18 





25: Prov. 8: 32-36; Prov. 2: 1-9. 
SERMONS. 
Sunday, January 1th. 
The second coming of our Lord.—Rev. 22: 12. 
om — _ <o-—___—___—__———- 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE RiGHT REV. ROBERT SAMUEL GREGG, D.D., Bishop 
of the diocese of Cork, Church of Ireland (Protestant), has 
been elected Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ire- 
land to succeed the Most Rev. Robert’ Knox, who died on 
October 25th. 

....There have been repeated rumors that Broadway 
Tabernacle Church was to be sold, and the well-known 
firm of D. Appleton & Co. have been specified as the buy- 
ers. These reports have been absolutely denied. Mr. Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, says 
that the property has not been sold, nor is it on the mar- 


ket. 


....The mission to Deep Sea Fishermen on the coast of 
Labrador, which was sent out from St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, has accomplished excellent service during the past 
summer. The ship teat was sent carried three mission 
doctors. These treated 2,250 patients and erected two hos 
pitals, which have been very serviceable. It is hoped that 
the steamer may be sent again next year. 


....-The question of Dr. Paxton’s resignation of the pas- 
torate of the West Presbyterian Church, of this city, has 
been decided. <A positive and final letter has been received 
from Dr. Paxton, and thechurch, at a meeting last week, 
voted unanimously to unite with him in requesting the 
Presbytery to dissolve the pastoral relation. Resolutions 
were adopted expressing their cordial regerd for Dr. Pax- 
ton and their earnest hope for his complete restoration to 








does not think it can pass the Senate before April. 





tion of public sentiment, together with the financial loss en- 


health. , 
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....Conflicting reports have appeared in the public press 
with regard to the condition of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, of this city, which gave up the pew system 
two years ago and hassince been a free church. One set of 
reports, which are said to emanate from members of the 
church, state that the experiment is a failure; but Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, the pastor of the church, is report- 
ed as saying at a Congregational meeting held last week : 

“We are going along doing the work we can with our money 
and keeping out of debt. Other churches will follow our exam- 
ple. Our congregation, under tbe new plan, is rapidly increasing. 
As we grow, the work will expand.” 


....Tbe International Sunday-school Lesson Committee 
has issued a circular letter calling attention to the sug- 
gestions that have been made to the committee on various 
subjects, and stating that the object of the committee is 
toexalt God’s Word, to unite all Christians in the study 
of the same portion of the Sacred Scriptures, and to pre- 
sent a scheme of lessons fitted for general Sunday-school 
work for all, without note or comment. The selections 
for lessons for 1894 and 1895 have been made as follows: 
from January to June, 1894, Old Testament History—Gene- 
sis | to Exodus 14; from July, 1894, to June, 1895, The Life 
of our Lord—from the Four Gospels; from June to De 
cember, 1895, Old Testament History—Exodus to First 
Samuel. 


....Among the various means of extending evangelistic 
work in Ireland is the Bible and Colportage Society, in 
which the various evangelical churches unite for the pur- 
pose of spreading the truth throughout Ireland. The 
custom there, as elsewhere, has been to confine the distri- 
bution to sales except in rare cases, where a personal influ- 
ence may go witha gift. The thirtv fourth annual report 
of this society shows that during 1898 the total sales have 
been 6,424 Bibles, 4.284 Testaments and 282,457 religious 
books. large number of these Testaments are the Douay 
Version. The colporters report that they meet with great 
success, and that the influence of the visit of Mr. Moody, 
Major Whittle and the Rev. John McNeil has been very 
evident in the spiritual life. 


.... When the Rev. B. Fay Mills was conducting revival 
services in Chicago early in this month, he noticed in the 
papersthat six hundred men were sleeping over-night on 
the stone floors of the corriders of the City Hall, and that 
some of them said that a little water furnished by the 
janitor was all that had passed their lips for twenty-four 
hours. He made thesuggestion that the Epworth Leagues 
and Endeavor Societies should take up the case and pro- 
vide these homeless and hungry men with sandwiches, 
This was adopted with enthusiasm, and a pastor said, 
“Why not take some of these 150,000 homeless people into 
our churches through the nights of this winter?’ This 
suguestion, also, was cordially received and arrangements 
were made for opening some rooms in the churches for the 
free shelter of homeless people. Mr. Mills has issued a cir- 
cular letter calling the attention of the churches to this 
suggestion, which seemed to him ‘easily practicable, in 
harmony with the spirit of the Master, and well adapted 
both to relieve great miseries during the coming months of 
poverty. He believes, also, that it will result in bringing 
together the poorer masses and the members of the 
churches, and thus destroy the prejudice, whether well 
founded or unfounded, against the Church on the part of 
laboring men. 


....A dispatch from Baltimore tothe New York Tribune, 
under date of December 12th, says that the school question 
was considered at the quarterly meeting of the Catholic 
clergy at the residence of the Vicar-General on that date, 
Cardinal Gibbons presiding. It is stated as the outcome 
of the meeting that while all present believe that State aid 
for parochial schools would be only fair and just, it was 
better not to agitate the question any further at this time. 
The Cardinal advised that the matter be dropped. A dis- 
patch to the New York Times, also from Baltimore, says 
that not more than forty per cent. of the Catholics are in 
favor of a division of the school fund, and that the opposi- 
tion among other people is practically unanimous. The 
Western Christian Advocate says that in Sub-District 
No. 1, Marion Township, Mercer County, O., the Roman 
Catholics have taken possession of the public school and 
“devoted it to the sectarian ends of the Church.” The 
Catholics have controlled the school for many years. The 
facts are brought out in the official reports of Inspector 
Daniels to State School Commissioner Carson. The In- 
spector concludes his report as follows : 

“After a careful investigation, I believe the charges laid 
against the management of said district aretrue; that a consid- 
erable portion of the money expended for tuition has been mis- 
applied as alleged; that abuses exist in said district that call for 
immediate correction; that the real welfare of the children, 
irrespective of sectarian affiliation, requires a complete divorce 
of Church and school, and a rigid enforcement of the same laws 
to which the people elsewhere accord a ready obedience.” 


-..The Baptist Congress, which was held at Augusta, Ga., 
week before last, was a great success. Apparently there 
had been some fear lest the introduction of the discussion 
of social and civil topics, such as were to be brought for- 
ward, might occasion some disturbance, Nothing of that. 
kind, however, was manifest, and the papers and general 
discussions were characterized by the most cordial spirit. 
The discussions lasted for three days, the topics being 
“The Church and Money,” “ Emotionalism in Religion,” 
“Valid Baptism,” ‘Young People’s Organizations” and 
“Conceptions of Salvation.” The president of the Con- 
gress was Governor W. J. Northen, who was present at all 
the sessions. The speakers on the first day were Dr. W. 
H. P. Faunce, and the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, of 
this city, and President Gambrell, of Mercer University. 
Dr. Faunce spoke ot money as a gift of God, and the right 
use of wealth as a great responsibility, controlling as it 
does the force®of the modern world. Mr. Rauschenbusch 
dwelt upon the antagonism between the Church and 





wealth, the tendency of the rich churches to deteriorate, 
and urged that ministers should set their faces sharply 
against the enslavement of the Church by the money 
power. President Gambrell, commenting upon these pa- 
pers, called attention to the lack of reference to the 
unjust acquisition of wealth. On the next day ‘“ Emo- 
tionalism in Religion” was discussed by Dr. Gessler, 
of New York, and Dr. Johnson, of Columbus, Miss. Dr. 
Johnson was the first speaker and dwelt upon the necessity 
of effective presentation of the topics and truths of the 
Bible. Dr Gessler dwelt upon the different influences that 
are to appeal to the different missions. Mr. Vedder, of 
The Eraminer, introduced the topic of ‘‘ Young People’s 
Organizations,” dwelling upon their necessity and their 
value. As for the teachers, he felt that the only people 
who do not make mistakes are those in the cemetery. Dr. 
Gambrell and others followed. The special conceptions of 
salvation brought out more abstruse discussions than any 
of the rest. Among the speakers were the Rev. C, S. Gard- 
ner, of Nashville, Tenn., the Rev. R. G. Boville, of Ontario, 
George E. Horr, Jr., of The Watchman, and others. The 
only strictly denominational topic that was up was that of 
“Valid Baptism.” Papers were given by Dr. J. D. Pitts, 
of South Carolina ; the Rev. E. B. Pollard, of Virginia; Dr. 
A. J. Moody, of Kentucky ; and a number of others joined 
in the topic. The point at issue was whether baptism by 
unbaptized persons was regular. Mr. Pollard held that 
while irregular it was not necessarily invalid; Dr. Moody 
held that it was invalid. Among the pleasant things were 
a visit to the Georgia Exposition, and the banquet, which 
closed a successful and very interesting Congress. 


Charities. 


THE twenty-fifth annual report of the Presbyterian 
Hospital of this city shows that during the year 15,558 differ- 
ent persons received medical or surgical assistance in the 
different departments of the hospital, as against 13,782 in 
the previous year. The average number of beds occupied 
daily was 155, as compared with 133 for the previous year. 
The current expenses for the year were $147,875.58, and the 
receipts $58,063.43, leaving a deficit in the current account 
of $90,000 in round numbers, The total pumber treated in 
the hospital proper was 4,932, and the number of ambulance 
calls 1,848. The number of Roman Catholics treated (2,163,) 
was greater than that of all other denominations combined, 
the Presbyterians themselves only furnishing 152, and all 
others 1,752. A legacy was received from the estate of 
Mary Stuart of $217,310.44, and three beds were endowed 
in perpetuity by Miss Margaret Sinclair, Mrs. Frances T, 
Lordand Mrs. Maria S. Auchincloss. The number of pa- 
tients treated in the dispensary in the year was 10,626, 
which is 1,227 more than in the previous year, While one- 
third more patients have been cared for, the increased ex- 
penditure has been less than one-seventh more than last 
year. The normal increase of the work of the district and 
the coming removal of St. Luke’s Hospital, will greatly 
augmentthe demands made upon it. The careful manage- 
ment of Dr. C. Irving Fisher, the superintendent, is seen 
in the fact that the total expenditure represents an outlay 
of less than $10 for each person treated in the year. 


....-The late David Ingalls, of Springville, N. Y., left 
an estate valued at about $800,000, the bulk of which was 
bequeathed to charities. The Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church receives $200,000, the Board of 
Foreign Missions $150,000, and the Board of Relief, $50,000. 
There was a contest in the Surrogate’s Court, which was 
decided in favor of the will. Whether the contest will be 
continued in the higher courts is not yet known. 


...-Among the legacies left by the late Judge Billings, 
of New Orleans, who died at his summer home in New 
Haven recently, is one of $70,000 for the endowment of a 
new professorship in Knglish Literature in Yale Univer- 
sity. 

.. The late Mrs. Elizabeth Shute, of Lynn, Mass., has 
left, by her will, $100,000 for the erection of a new public 
library building in that city. 


....-The late Mrs. Anna E. Brown, of Quincy, IIL, has 
left $330,000 to public charities. 








Missions. 
BIBLE COLPORTAGE IN TURKEY. 


WHATEVER may seem to be the policy of the- Turkish 
Government in regard to general evangelistic effort within 
the bounds of the Empire, there are no special indications 
of a settled purpose to use measures repressive of the 
work of the American Bible Society. Except in rare in- 
stances where special issues have been involved, its large 
printing business in the Oriental languages at Constanti- 
nople and Beirfit has not suffered serious obstruction. Its 
large importation business also, of Scriptures in the for- 
eign languages, bas suffered no hindrance worthy of men- 
tion. And in regard to its distribution work, the attitude 
of the Central Government has been in the main courteous 
and tolerant. Evenin the recent political troubles in the 
province of Sivas, tho one or two colporters were arrested, 
yet the fact that they were Bible colporters seems to 
have helped rather than hindered them in establishing 
their innocence and securing their release. 

From all this it must not be inferred that the Bible So- 
ciety has no cause for complaint. Illegal interferences 
with its business are of frequent occurrence, some of them 
flagrant, many of them insignificant, but all tending to 
bring unjust reproach upon a business, recognized as legal, 
and often praised as a noble work by prominent Turkish 
Pashas. Interference with work in bookshops is of rare 
occurrence. The difficulties occur mainly in regard to 





traveling colporters. This fact is noteworthy as sug- 
gesting the real animus of whatever antagonism there is. 
It is antagonism to colportage not as a means of Bible 
distribution, but as a system that takes men so much 
about the towns and villages. Men traveling about have 
great facilities for mischief. Much of the domestic policy 
of the Porte is dictated by apprehension of conspiracy 
oh the part of disloyal subjects. This makes the 
man that moves about an object of suspicion, and 
causes stringent instructions to be sent to provincial 
governors. Then books and pamphlets have presumably 
a bad object. The man who is at once a man that moves 
about and a man that carries books for distribution is 
presumably a bad character. Orders from headquarters 
are such as to leave little to the judgment of the provin- 
cial official. The wise and intelligent may discriminate, 
but the proportion of officials capable of such discrimina- 
tion issmall. Moreover, the provincial governor’s drastic 
measures for the prevention of disorder are likely to be 
well appreciated in high places. He can afford to run the 
risk of rather serious mistake in view of the probable re- 
ward for fidelity ; and so it comes about that the possibil 
ity of seriously violating the treaty rights of foreigners 
does not deter from illegal seizures and confiscations of 
Scriptures. Nor does the possibility of doing gross injus 
tice to an innocent man and injuring the business of the 
foreigner whose agent he is, deter from throwing colpor- 
ters into prison without the pretext of a trial, and with no 
other charge than that he is selling books, and these books 
may be bad books. 

Such an explanation, however, would not cover all cases 
of illegal interference. Occasionally Bible colporters are 
arrested and imprisoned at the instigation of influential 
members of the Christian nationalities. In some cases 
even prominent ecclesiastics use their influence against 
the colporter, actuated apparently by their distrust of 
him as a Protestant emissarv. This form of interference 
is becoming less and less frequent of occurrence, and Bible 
colportage is coming more and more to be recognized as a 
form of Christian activity in which all Christian national- 
ities should co-operate. 

The following incidents may serve as illustrations of the 
sort of official interference complained of. 

Not long ago, a colporter was arrested in a certain town 
of an interior province, because he was dealing in books, 
and therefore presumably was a bad man, He was 
supplied with the usual travelling permit, and also with a 
special book trade license issued from Constantinople. He 
protested that the books were all Bibles and that the 
officials were free to examine them. But asserting that 
they had no one able to make the examination, they 
insisted upon sending him under arrest to the capital town 
of the province. Arrived at this place, he found the officials 
too busy to attend to his case, and without any investiga- 
tion whatever he was thrown into a filthy criminal prison 
to remain several days, awaiting the convenience of the 
officers of justice, who after subjecting him thus to an 
unreasonable delay, finally examined his books and found 
them unobjectionable, 

Another colporter in another province was arrested for 
a similar reason. He also was provided with all the requi- 
site authorizations. But letters were found in his posses- 
sion which were regarded with suspicion. They were let- 
ters from the Bible Society’s Agency. giving him certain 
instructions in regard to the more eflicient prosecution of 
his work, and the indications were clear that his work was 
the circulation of Bibles. To the Turkish official intellect 
of the place they appeared to be of treasonable import. 
Conscience prevented the colporter from using money as 
an antidote to this false impression, and he was treated 
with indignity. Taken to the police court he was subjected 
toalong and most exasperating examination, in which 
every effort was made without success to involve him in 
contradictions. He was thrown into a filthy prison, and 
after some days was sent at the Society’s expense to Con- 
stantinople, a hard journey of several days’ duration. Ln 
route he was treated asa man guilty of crime, lodged at 
night in filthy quarters, and upon his arrival at police 
headquarers in Constantinople, was thrown into a dungeon 
where the nastiness was such that he feared for his life. 
At his own earnest request he was finally put into a better 
place. It was about two months before the Legation se- 
cured his release, altho no crime whatever was proved. 
Meantime the Society’s books, wholly Sacred Scriptures, 
were kept under lock and key, and the Society’s work com- 
pletely checked in the district where the incident occurred. 

Such incidents are of very frequent occurrence, differing 
only in the degree of the inconvenience and the annoyance 
which they occasion. As already intimated, the theory of 
a fixed purpose on the part of the Sublime Porte to crush 
out the Society’s work is not necessary to account for these 
interferences. Moreover, it is to be said to the credit of the 
Government, so far at least as Bible colportage is concern 
ed, that commendable alacrity is exhibited (under the 
pressure, to be sure, of the Legation),in righting difficulties 
that occur, The stupidity of provincial officials is freely 
blamed in seizing books, the circulation of which is freely 
permitted all over the Empire,especially when,as is so often 
the case, the Turkish imprimatur appears upon the title- 
page. Orders are promptly forwarded, at least professed- 
ly so, to the zealous but mistaken officials. The long delays 
which often take place before such orders are executed do, 
to be sure, suggest bad faith somewhere. But avery su- 
perficial acquaintance with the Turkish administrative 
system is all that is necessary to understand these delays. 
Under officials may for a time, with considerable impuni- 
ty, neglect to execute the orders which they receive. This 
neglect may become highly useful some time to them in the 
race for promotion. Hesides, considerable latitude seems 


to be allowed in the matter of interpreting orders, so that 
the meaning to the under official is not infrequently quite 
the opposite of what the foreign ambassador understood. 
The idea, quite prevalent in some quarters, that the Grand 
Vizier really cannot issue orders with any uncertainty of 
their being obeyed is probably a mistake. He canif he 
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will, but he prefers not to oftentimes, especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to foreigners. 

Still, after saying the worst that may be said, we are 
willing to credit the Government with a sincere desire to 
put an end to annoyances, or, at least with being actuated 
by no very malevolent purpose toward Bible work. 
Some, then, may be disposed to ask, Should not more 
patience be exercised, in the hope that eventually all 
grievances will be set right ? We think not. The Turkish 
Government is likely to act in such matt«rs under pressure 
or not all. The annoyances are too serious and too disastrous 
to the Bible Society, and too likely to continue on indefi- 
nitely under the ‘‘ patience’’ policy to justify that policy. 
It is entirely feasible for the Turkish Government to put 
an end to them if it determines to do so. However free it 
may be from malevolence in the matter, it will not deter- 
mine to do so except under pressure. As long as permitted 
to have its own choice, it will prefer to settle individual 
cases as they arise, in response to the protest of the Minis- 
ter, rather than to agree to certain broad principles of 
action which, if carried out in good faith, would put an 
end to grievances to be sure, but might possibly some time 
become inconvenient. And so minister after minister 
arrives from the United States, takes up these individual 
cases of grievance, is infinitely pestered with them, begins 
to think of settliog general principles with the Porte, for- 
getting perhaps the efforts of his predecessors in that line, 
gives it up finally because his own Government does not 
properly back him up, continues to worry over the indi- 
vidual cases, which continue to increase in number, and 
finally goes home, thoroughly tired of the “ unspeakable 
Turk.” But let us give credit where credit is due. If 
much is due to the unspeakableness of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, perhaps still more is due to the lethargy of 
the United States Government. Some years ago griev- 
ances became so serious that a claim for indemnity was 
presented by the agents of the Bible Society, and was 
pressed by the United States with a measure of vigor. 
The Ottomar Government, in fact, was upon the point 
of paying an au-quate indemnity, when for some unac- 
countable reason the United States Government relaxed 
its hold, and signified its willingness to accept simply 
an apology for that case. It wasa sad mistake and a 
calamity, but even this much had a positive influence for 
good, and grievances greatly decreased in number for a 
time. Latterly they bave again multiplied to such an ex- 
tent that sheerly in self-defense it has become necessary to 
urge another claim. The righteousness of this claim has 
been admitted by the United States Legation. It was ad- 
mitted by President Harrison’s Administration. It has 
apparently been admitted by the present Administration. 
But still nothing has been done, and still the individual 
cases go on accumulating. The pressing of a claim for in- 
demnity need not rest upon the assumption that the Sub- 
lime Porte is actuated by a determined purpose to repress 
the Society’s business. It need not proceed upon the basis 
of hostility to, or even imply an unfriendly attitude 
toward the Turkish Government. It should rest upon a 
grateful appreciation of the courteous protection extended, 
but at the same time an intelligent apprehension of treaty 
rights, and a due regard for self-protection. It should, 
however, be pressure of such a nature as would leave the 
Turkish Government in no doubt as to the seriousness of 
the United States Government both in asserting and in 
maintaining the rights of its citizens in Turkey. 


Biblical Research. 


THE study of the Apocalypse, as well as the other reli- 
gious and semi-religious literature of the inter-Testament 
period is being pursued with a zeal that shows how keenly 
the value of this class of works for the study of the his- 
torical background of the New Testament and for the lit- 
erary research into the origin, character and contents of 
the New Testament writings is appreciated. They are no 
longer regarded as curiosities of literature, but as valuable 
aids to understand the theological end intellectual atmos- 
phere in which the New Testament writers and actors 
lived and moved and had their being. Accordingly it is 
not at all surprising that our critical scholars and journals 
welcome new contributions to this department as warmly 
as they do a commentary or other direct and immediate 
Bible study. English scholarship especially has been do- 
ing a good work in this direction, and the rich treasuries of 
manuscripts found in the English libraries are being 
used with good results. The methods and manners of ac- 
curate biblical scholarship are no longer the monopoly of 
the Continent or of Germany. One of the best contribu- 
tions of nova in this department is the volume by James 
inthe ‘“ Texts and Studies, Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic Literature,” edited by J. A. Robinson, Cambridge, 
at the University Press. Vol. II, No, 3. It is entitled 
“Apocryphu Anecdota.” It opens with a hitherto un- 
known recension of the Visio Pauli, found in a Paris man- 
uscript, of which some other recensions had been pub- 
lished by Tischendorf, Perkins, Brandes and Zingerle. It 
now appears that this Visio is considerably dependent 
upon the recently discovered Apocalypse of Peter, 
and belongs to that same group of works. Then follows 
the * Acta Xanthippwe et Polyxrenw,” a legend of early 
Christian women, which has its roots deep in Apostolic 
soil, and in its way reproduces many early Christian tra- 
ditions concerning the Apostles. In a third article there 
are found visions of monks describing a journey to the 
realms of the blessed, followed by an apocalypse of the 
Blessed Mother of God and a vision of Shadrach, and five 
fragments of other early Christian writings. How valua- 
ble this class of literature is for the study of primitive and 
original Christianity and Christian thought, is particu- 
larly seen from the new and massive ‘‘ Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Litteratur,” in two volumes of Lxi, 1021 pages, 
by Professor Harnack, assisted by Lic. Preuschen, which 
has recently left the press, and covers his whole field with 
completeness of detail almost phenomenal. Its aim is 








chiefly to bring out answers to the questions—(1) What 
was written by the Christians of the first three centuries 
(including, naturally, the New Testament writings also) ? 
(2) What do we yet possess of this literature ? (3) Through 
what mediums and how has this come down tous? In 
this massive work, a thesaurus of facts and data, the apoc- 
alypses and similar literature are utilized fully and com- 
pletely, and have contributed not a little to the views en- 
tertained by Harnack, certainly the leading authority on 
this subject, with the possible exception of his learned 
rival, Zahn, on the character and history of early Christian 
literature and thought. 


Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 
BRYANT, J. B., Knox, accepts callto Wayne and Fayette, Me. 
DERR, E. T., rec. recently Euclid Ave. ch., Cleveland, 0. 


FAUNCE, D. W., West Newton, Mass., accepts call to Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


GALLAGHER, PAUL, Cape Neddick, Me., resigns. 


sid <i M., Meriden, Conn., accepts call to West Paw- 
et, Vt. 


MARTEN, Z., Bennington, Vt., accepts call to Asbury Park, 


ade 


PECKHAM, W. R., Bowman’s Grove, Ia., resigns. 
SCHLIEMANN, J. G., Tecumseh, Neb., accepts call to Sabetha, 


Kan. 
SCRUGGS, THOMAS H., Galesburg, [l,, accepts call to Ellison 
Bay, Wis. 


TERRY, Tuomas, Modus, Conn., resigns. 
WEDGE, A. P., Paris, Me., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLENDER, Jonny», New Haven, called to Middletield, Conn. 


BAKER, Smrru, inst. December 7th, Maverick ch., Kast Boston, 
ass. 


BARNES, Henry E., Charlestown, accepts call to North Ando- 
ver, Mass. 

BLAIR, Jon J., Freeport, Me., called to Wallingford, Conn. 

BREED, MERLE A., ord, recently, Benzonia, Mich. 

CATON, CHARLES H., Chicago, Ill, called to Reformed ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

CLAPP, T. Eaton, Portland, Ore., called to Manchester, N. H. 


CROUCH, WILLIAM 8.,called to pastorate Maple Hill and St. 
Mary’s, Kan. 


EMRICH, Frep E., South Framingham, called to Roxbury, 
@ss. 


ETHRIDGE, Aubert, Marseilles, [11., resigns. 


FIFIELD, JAMES W., Chicago Sem., called 
Chicago, Ill 

GARDNER, Rurus P., inst. December 5th, Marion, Mass. 

GRIFFITHS, WILLIAM, Niagara, accepts call to Caledonia, N. D. 

GROVER, George W., Pilgrim ch., Nashua, N. H., resigns. 

GURNEY, HENRY E., Clayton, N. Y., resigns. 

HASSOLD, FREDERICK, inst. recently, Winthrop, N. Y. 

HULL, Ev_usworta L., Ford, Kan., accepts call to Garfield and 
Jetmore, Kan. 

HURLESS, PARKER, De Pue and Bureau, Ii., resigns. 

KAUFMAN, WILLIAM H., Milbank, 8. D., accepts call to Center- 
ville, 8. D. 

LAMB, SAMUEL G., Wheaton, accepts call to Marshall, IIL. 


LAMSON, CHARLES M., St. Johnsbury, Vt., called to Hartford, 
Conn. 


LINDSAY, Grorau, Coupeville, accepts call to Aberdeen, Wash. 
LUCE, Frep L., Middletown, accepts call to Syracuse, N. Y. 
MARKHAM, Hrwry F., Kensington, Kan., resigns. 


McPHEE, Moses, Lenora, accepts call to Bloomington and Ash 
Rock, Kan. 


PITKIN, FRANK M., Mound City, accepts call to Capioma and 
Comet, Kan. 


QUAIFE, Ropert, Storrs ch., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 
RADER, Wicwi1AM, Oakland, Cal., called to Honolulu, Hawaii. 
SEARLES, Geor@e R., Inkster, N. D., resigns. 


SKINNER, CHAk.es L., Waterford, Me., accepts call to Haver- 
hill, N. H. 


TAFT, J. N., Greenville, Mich., resigns. 
TINGLE, GrorGe W., ord. recently, Oneida, Kan. 


WOOLWORTH, WILLIAM S., Belchertown, Mass., accepts call 
to New York, N. Y. 


to Covenant ch., 


LUTHERAN. 


BELL, ALBERT E., Boiling Springs, called to York, Penn. 

DELO, I. J., Tipton, la., resigns. 

GEESEY, F. 8., inst. December 10th, York, Penn. 

HILLER, G. B., Hartwick Seminary, accepts call to Asweg, 
N. Y. 


KLINGER, J. W., Cogan Station, called to Dushore, Penn. 
KURTZ, D. C., Felton, accepts call to Wrightsville, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CONDIT, I. H., Stanhope, N. J., called to Hagerstown, Md. 


COUNTERMINE, J. L., Hiawatha, Kan., accepts call to Man- 
neth, Wis. 

CRANE, J. J., Pleasant Plains, called to Hennelton, N. Y. 

ENGLAND, F. B., Chestes, called to Washington, N. J. 

GORDON, Sera KR., Pittsourg, called to Uniontown, Penn. 

HART, O. E., Hannibal, Mo., called to Parsons, Kaz. 

HEILIGMAN, PauL, Carson, la., accepts call to Kansas City, 
Mo. 

HOLMES,S. V., Washington, D. C., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y. 

LOUCKS, WELLINGTON E., Camden, N. J., accepts call to Wis- 
sahockon ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

JONES, GeonrGe E., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

McHENRY, H. Preston, Oceanside, N. Y., called to Andover, 
N.J. 


MACKAY, D. SAGE, St. Albans, Vt., called to First ch., Albany, 
N.Y. 


ODELL, J. H., Mapleton Station, called to Fulton, N. Y. 

SCHOFIELD, Epwarp, West Cape May, N. J., called to Taun- 
ton, Mass, 

STROPHLET, 8S. W., Lake City, Ia., resigns. 

VALENTINE, F. A., called to Fayette and Canoga, N. Y. 

WRIGHT, J. Evtiorr, inst. December 17th, Lock Haven, Penn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CROCKETT, H. R,Cumb. Pres., Pilot Grove, accepts call to 
Slater, Mo. 

ELLIOTT, W. H., Meth. Epis., Lebanon, Penn., died December 


7 , 

wa tueRy, HowArpD, Univ., Saginaw, Mich., accepts call to 
Erie, Penn. 

MENLEN, Jacos V., Ref. Dutch, accepts call to East Oversiel 
and Fynaart, Mich. 

MOFFETT, A.S., So. Pres., inst. recently Lexington, Mo. 

POOL, WILLIAM, Ref. Dutch, South Blendon, accepts call to 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

POTTERTON, THomas E., Univ., inst. December 15th, West 
Somerville, Mass. 

SHARP, J. P., United Pres., Findlay, 0., goes to Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

SPRAGUE, F. W., Univ., to be inst. December 21st, East Boston, 

ass. 
WILLIAMS, W. J., Prot. Epis., Cedar Falls, Ia., accepts call to 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 


interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


NAPOLEON INTIME.* 


OF all the men that ever have lived, Napoleon is in- 
contestably the one concerning whom there is the most 
published information. Europe’s history during half a 
generation is but a chapter of his biography. That his- 
tory he himself outlined in his Bulletins and commented 
oninthe Mémoires pour servir al Histoire de Francesous 
Napoléon and in the conversations with Las Cazes re- 
ported in the Mémorial de Ste, Héléne. His early ways 
of thinking are displayed in half a dozen youthful publi- 
cations. The thoughts of his whole lifetime are re- 
corded in the thirty-two steut quarto volumes of his cor- 
respondence, which after all contain only about a third 
part of his extant letters. We have, besides, the reports 
of his speeches in the Council of State ; and we have the 
Moniteur newspaper, of which, from the eighteenth 
Brumaire, he was virtually the chief editor. To learn of 
his sayings and doings, day by day, we can consult the 
printed correspondence and memoirs of a host of per- 
sons who were in situations to observe him, such as his 
two empresses, his brothers Joseph (18 vols.), Louis (2), 
Jerome (5), of his adopted son, Eugéne de Beauharnais 
(10), of his family friends, the voluminous Duchesse 
d@’Abrantés (14), Bernadotte to whom (being husband of 
an old flame) Napoleon made a present of the throne of 
Sweden, and Lavalette, who had married a Beauhar- 
nais ; of members of his household, the prefect of the 
palace, de Bausset (4), the lady of honor, Mme. de 
Rémusat (5), Joséphine’s maid, Mile. d’Avrillon, his own 
pages, Marco de St. Hilaire and Ste. Croix, his mameluke 
Roustan, his valet, Constant (6), of his secretaries, Bour- 
rienne (10), who was also a schoolmate, Méneval (38), 
Fleury de Chaboulon (2), and the Baron de Fair (6); of 
ten of his ministers, of seven of his marshals, of sixteen 
of his generals, and of half a dozen other military men, 
of as many diplomatists, of as many Englishmen, of four 
of the coterie of Mme. de Staél, of about thirty miscel- 
laneous persons, and memoirs are still coming out at the 
rate of two or three a year. Besides these, there are a 
dozen original works on his childhood and youth. 

Is it not true, then, that no other man’s life ever was 
spread before us in so great detail? Besides the above 
sources of facts, many elaborate analyses of character, 
founded on this mass of information, are at hand to 
guide us. A full list of works of independent value on 
Napoleon, would comprise at least 250 entries, of from 
one to twenty volumes each, and even more, We daily 
form our judgments of men, and consign them to the 
back seats of the community, on information not amount- 
ing to the thousandth part of what is known about Na- 
poleon. About him, then, some Japanese or Brahman 
might imagine that the final, solid indisputable truth 
would surely have been reached, and would be much 
astonished to learn that students are not even agreed as 
to the main outlines of his character. 

Taine, whose characterization of Napoleon is not quite 
the most unfavorable, represents him as a man who 
never did anything not calculated. He, alone among 
the human race, was entirely unsocial. He never wiched 
to confer pleasure, except for some ulterior, cruel pur- 
pose of his own. He never had one spark of family 
affection. He never knew what love was. He could 
not conceive of an elevated sentiment, and never once, 
from the day of his birth in Ajaccio, to that of his death 
on St. Helen’s rock, had he ever experienced a feeling 
which was disinterested, or which contained a disinter- 
ested element. Now, Taine is a psychologist, and pre- 
sumably would not have represented Napoleon as a 
miraculous violation of every law of mind, without 
strong proofs. 

On the other hand, here comes M. Arthur Lévy, 
whose views of human nature are said to be drawn from 
an experience as a successful plumber of Paris. His 
book is a solid octavo of nearly seven hundred pages, 
every one bristling with citations from the surest author- 
ities. He presents twenty facts of testimony to every 
one of Taine’s, and from thrice as many witnesses. He 
minutely analyzes Napoleon’s conduct under no less 
than ninety-five distinct aspects, giving chapter and 
verse, at overwhelming length, under each heading. 
What, then, is the outcome of this learned plumber’s 
studies? Why, that Napoleon was a plain, middle-class 
gentleman and citizen ruler, the mainspring of his life a 
sober sense of duty, a man frugal, vpright, warm-hearted 
and respectable, his one fatal weakness being an excess- 
ive tenderness that made him easily overpersuaded and 
too indulgent toward wrongdoers. Singularly enough, 
every one of his brothers and sisters is painted in colors 
of the same tone that Taine uses for Napoleon’s own 
portraiture. Napoleon alone of the family was good 
and virtuous and quite free from worldly ambition. He 
would have been as great as he was good but for his 
unfortunate pliancy. Such is M. Lévy’s character of 
Napoleon. 

Readers of Scott, Lanfrey and Taine will suspect us of 
joking. They will hardly be able to conceive that just 
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this is really the opinion of any sincere student of Na- 
poleon. Yet it is not only maintained, but supported by 
myriad facts at all points, in which regard to many of 
which no unbiassed mind can resist the evidence. We 
will just abridge a part of what Lévy says upon a single 
point. Taine had remarked that nobody was ever com- 
fortable or at his ease in Napoleon’s company, whose 
one idea of conversation was to terrify, plague and 
torture his interlocutor, unless, indeed, he happened to 
have some ulterior design. Lévy quotes to the contrary 
the testimony of the illustrious statesman Chateau- 
briand, of the dramatist Kotzebue, of the great historian 
Johann von Miller, of the hostile Mme. Récamier, of the 
celebrated critic known as Stendhal, of his ministers, 
Mollien and Caulincourt, of the brave Captain Coignet, 
the publicist Maret, of Marshall Marmont, of General 
Marbot, of Girardin, of the Comte Philippe P. de Ségur, 
of General Rupp, of the Secretary Méneval, of the femme 
de chambre Mile. Avrillon, of the major domo de Baus- 
set, of Prince Metternich, of the page Ste. Croix, of 
Arnault, the perpetual secretary of the Academy, of the 
learned statesman, Miot de Melito, of his secretary 
Fleury de Chabouion, of his old friend the Duchesse 
d’Abrantés, of the republican Lareveilliére de Lépeaux, 
of the director Gohier, of the son of the adroit Roederer, 
of the uncompromising Thibaudeau, of General Savary, 
of Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, of the Bourbon General 
Peyrusse, of Sir Frederick Maitland—all of whom speak 
in the strongest terms of the sweetness, amiability and 
agreeableness of his conversation. After reading these 
emphatic testimonies cf men who saw him daily, it cer- 
tainly does seem a little exaggerated to assert, as Taine 
does, that ‘ he always seemed upon the point of flying 
at his interlocutor’s throat.” 

But the question arises, How is it possible for such 
contrary characterizations as those of Taine and Lévy 
to coexist? The answer is not difficult. On the one 
hand, there were in Napoleon, as the penetrating eye of 
Metternich clearly saw, two men, the man of home and 
domesticity, whom nature made, and the man of France 
and of ambition, who was self-created. The same thing 
may be said of every person who has intricate projects 
to carry out; we see it every day. Now, M. Lévy, as 
his title-page announces, only busies himself with one of 
these two characters; and by picking out of several 
hundred volumes all that illustrates one side of the man, 
while ignoring the other, he makes a picture on the 
whole ridiculously false, altho in its separate features 
true to life. 

The cultured scholar Taine falls into no crude form of 
self-deception. But, like most Napoleonographers, he 
has his political purposes to subserve. In his six-volume 
work on the ‘‘ Origins of Contemporary Fiance,” he has 
only seen fit to give one hundred pages to Napoleon, and 
he gives as his motive for treating of him that “for the 
comprehension of the outcome, the personal character 
must first be studied.” That is, he will judge of the 
fruit by the looks of the tree—a common method with 
partisans. One-fifth of the space is devoted to showing 
that Napoleon was un-French and talked the language 
badly. Why enlarge so on that? Because he well 
knows that the French heart cannot warm to any man 
distinctly un-French. It is the party advocate who 
speaks, 

For the general outline of Napoleon’s character Taine 
relies most on the memoirs of Chaptal, of Mme. de Staél, 
and of Mme de Rémusat—the three most perfidious and 
subtle of all the libels on the most wonderful man of 
modern times. Taine had seen the ‘ Souvenirs” of 
Chaptal in manuscript ; and since Chaptal was a man of 
extraordinary intelligence and force, and on his every 
page professes worship of Napoleon's greatness, Taine 
was naturally inclined to accept his account, especially 
as it well suits Taine’s politics. Besides, every writer is 
inclined to overestimate his own little exclusive mine of 
information. This year, however, the book has appeared 
in print, and we can now study it to better advantage, 
perhaps, than Taine was able todo. The extreme and 
bitter falsity of its general estimate of Napoleon’s social 
character is demonstrable beyond dispute. 
for this is also manifest. 


The reason 
Chaptal was a genial, emo- 
tional whole-souled man. In 1804 he was the Emperor's 
Minister of the Interior. He was intimately allied with 
and deeply interested in Mile. Bourgoin, of the Comédie- 
francaise. Napoleon, no doubt finding his conduct 
scarcely becoming to his office, then prepared one of 
those theatrical coups, one of those little experiments in 
moral vivisection to which he was given. It was this: 
one night, as he and his ministers were working in his 
cabinet, a lackey came to announce the arrival of Mile. 
Bourgoin, Napoleon sent word that she was to wait. 
Chaptal rose, gathered up his papers, and brusquely left 
the room. The same night he wrote his letter of resig- 
nation. The impression concerning Napoleon which 
that moment was imprinted upon Chaptal’s soul was one 
that the reflections of years could only deepen, We 
must not expect in the ‘‘ Recollections’ of this man to 
find the cold light of reason. 

Mme. de Staél was figuring as a political intriguer— 
in which quality Napoleon held women to be equally 
fatal to friends and to foes. Are her statements about 


Napoleon to be trusted implicitly ? 
As for Mme. de Reémusat, there can be no doubt 
calculated upon great influence with Bona- 
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parte, to say the least; but she found herself 
wholly disappointed. She made some mischief after- 
ward by her too active sympathies with Joséphine in 
all disputes with Napoleon, and her account has cer- 
tainly a malicious coloring. 

So much for Taine’s three stand-bys. 


i. 
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Among the many books for the young that have recently 
poured in upon us we find room to mention I'he White 
Conqucrors, by Kirk Munroe (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25), which is a stirring story of Mexico under 





Montezuma at the time of the Spanish conquest. Mr. 
Munroe is at his best in this book. Woodie Thorpe’s 
Pilgrimage, and Other Stories, by J. T. Trowbridge, 


(Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.25); a volume containing 
eleven short stories by a writer who for many year has 
delighted the boys of America with his wholesome and 
interesting works. Comic Trayedies, by Jo and Meg 
(Boston, Roberts Brothers, $1.50), in which are collected 
six little plays from the manuscripts of the Alcott sisters. 
The pieces are somewhat bright and catchy, and have in 
them the spirit of ‘‘ Little Women.” Paul Jones, by 
Molly Elliot Seawell (New York, D. Appleton & Co.); a 
very entertaining book for boys, the story based upon the 
exploits of the great naval hero, Paul Jones, and written 
with excellent simplicity. Guert Ten Eyck (Boston, 
D. Lothrop Company, $1.50); astirring stury of early times 
in our country’s history, when Indian fighting was a real- 
ity. The book is illustrated.———The Boys of Greenway 
Court, by Hezekiah Butterworth (New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.50); a tale of the early days of Washington, su- 
perbly illustrated. It is a fine, strong romance, which we 
would recommend to every American boy. To read it is 
to have a charming experience, The Princess Marga- 
rethe, by John D. Barry (New York, George M. Allen & 
Co.); an engaging yet sad story, splendidly illustrated and 
beautifully printed. ———More English Fatry Tales, col- 
lected and edited by Joseph Jacobs, illustrated by John 
D. Batton (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, #1.75), isa 
book of fairy stories exquisitely made up. The illustra- 
tions, the paper, the print, the binding, everything in 
charming taste. The Chronicles of Fairyland, by 
Fergus Hume (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$1.50), isanother book of fairy tales, with fantastic pictures 
and clear, open print.———— Randall Davenant. A Tale of 
the Mahrattas, by Captain Claude Bray (New York, Fred- 
erick Warne & Co., $2.00), tells a story of India in the 
eighteenth century. It is based upon historical facts more 
interesting, perhaps, to Koglish than to American readers; 
but it is well written, full of incidents and adventure and 
touched with a novel local color.——Witch Winnte in 
Paris; or, The King’s Daughters Abroad, by Elizabeth W. 
Champney (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50), is an- 
other of the delightful books in which Mrs. Champney as 
writer and Mr. Champney as illustrator collaborate to the 
best effect. ——— Robin’s Recruit, by A. G. Plympton (Bos- 
ton, Roberts Brothers, 41.00), tells the story of a child’s in- 
fluence over a brutal and somewhat stupid soldier whom 
nobody else could touch by kindness, It is a sentimental 
piece of work, but the aim is good. The illustrations are 
by the author.——Young America Afloat, by Oliver 
Optic (Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.25), is another of Oliver 
Optic’s pleasant books for boys full of adventure and 
strikingly illustrated. - John Boyd's Adventures, by 
Thomas W. Knox (New York, D. Appleton & Co., $1.50), 
cuts very close to the line of ‘* blood-and-thunder ”’ with- 
out quite separating itself from commendable fiction for 
beys. There is plenty of adventure, and we find not a 
little downright murderous doings graphically depicted, 
but upon the whole the book is not bad in its influence. 
Twenty Little Maidens, by Amy E. Blanchard (Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50); a pretty book for lit- 
tle girls. It is handsomely illustrated by Ida Waugh, 
and clearly printed on heavy paper.———Granny’s Won- 
derful Chair, by Frances Browne (New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $2.00), will please the little ones with its fairy 
tales and its colored pictures, by Marie Seymour Lucas. 
It is a handsome book.———The Mate of The Mary Ann, 
by Sophie Swett. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) The 
story, the style, the print and the illustrations in this 
book are excellent. Both boys and girls of refinement and 
taste will be made happy if The Mate of The Mary Ann 
come into their hands.———-Tom and the Money King, 
by W. 0. Stoddard (St. Paul, The Price MeGill Co.), is 
somewhat sensational, but not harmfully so, and will find 
eayer readers among the boys. —Frankie Bradjord’s 
Bear, by Joanna H. Mathews (New York, Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., $1.25), is a book to delight the young. , A story 
for children, with a number of full-page illustrations, by 
W. St. John Harper. —-—Mary, by Mrs. Molesworth 
(New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.00), is one of those 
pleasant’) books which nobody else but Mrs. Moles- 
worth writes; a story of even flow and gentle in- 
terest without any striking features, —-— From 

Charles Scribner’s Sons we have three books for boys, 

by G. A. Henty, a tireless veteran in his campaign 
for the pleasure and profit of young people. St. Bartholo 

mew's Eve, and Through the Sikh War and A Jacobite 
Evile will, in the mere mention of their titles, suggest 
stout books full of stirring adventure and with a strong 
element of historical interest. Each volume illustrated. 
Price, $1.50,.—— Westward with Columbus, by Gordon 
Stables, M.D.C.M. (London, Blackie & Son, 41.50.), is a 
very breezy and captivating addition to the myriad of 
Columbus books urged forth by the great Exposition at 
Chicago. Young people will find it a charming story. ——— 
The Wreck of the Golden Fleece, by Robert Leighton. 
(London, Blackie & Son, $1.50) ;a sea story which will 
find friends among the boys especially those who are *‘ well 
up” in sailor lingo and like the smell of salt air and the 
dash of salt waves.——Diccon the Bold. By Jobn Russell 
Coryell. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Here 
is Columbus again, as largeas life, and the story of Diccon 
gathers some extra interest from a fresh treatment of an 
































old theme. Surely before this Columbian fervor isended 
our boys and girls will be given a fine opportunity to know 
all about the discovery of America! On the Old 
Frontier. By William O. Stoddard. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) In this story Mr. Stoddard goes back 
to the last raid of the Iroquois Indians for his stirring in- 
cidents. It is a story bloody enough, but not as bloody as 
the reality. Mr. Stoddard uses good judgment in his work. 
From A. L. Bradley & Company we have Deerhurst ; 
or, The Rift in the Cloud, by Julia Douglas; Hunted and 
Harried, by R. M. Ballantyne; Looking Seaward, by 
Jennie M. Drinkwater, and Josiah in New York, by James 
Otis. This handful of books will be found worth examin- 
ing in looking for something light. Mr. Otis’s book is 
especially commendable.———The four following books 
are from the Congregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society, Boston: At Mount Desert, by Mildred Fair- 
fax; The Twenticth Door, by Charles M. Sheldon; Prince 
Ruperts Namesake, by Emily Weaver, and Comrades, by 
Fannie E. Newberry, all stories with a good purpose. 
The American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia, sends 
us Donald Patterson’s Daughter, by Mrs. 5. K. Reeves 
and Tending Upward, by Mary B. Willey, stories well 
suited to the audience aimed at. —A Little Queen of 
Hearts. By Ruth Ogden. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Illustrated. $2.00.) This is a charming 
book for older young folk by a writer who knows the 
hearts of her readers. The publishers have done their full 
duty in the way of getting up the volume.——Mother’s 
Bedtime Tales, by Minnie EK. Kenney (New York, Thomas 
Whittaker, 75 cents), is a little volume of eleven pretty 
stories for children.———-F rom the same publisher we have 
Little Saint Hillary, and Other Stories, by Barbara Yech- 
ton (60 cents); a beautiful and dainty volume of five clever- 
Jy told tales. -——-From Hunt & Eaton, New York, we 
have Only Judith, by Lydia L. Rouse; Life’s Battle Won, 
by Julia A. W. DeWitt, and Paula Crayton, by Jane Ellis 
Joy.———From Thomas Y. Crowell come the following 
books interesting to young people: Ingleside, by Barbara 
Yechton ; Margaret Duvis Tutor, by Anna C. Ray, and 
Chithowee Boys, by Sarah E. Morrison. The last named 
is worthy of special notice as giving with considerable 
cleverness an impression of pioneer days among the moun- 
tain regions of Kast Tennesee.———The White Cave, by 
Wm. O. Stoddard (New York, The Century Co., $1.50), is 
astirring story of lifeand adventure in Australia with 
plenty of illustrations. It is a beautiful as well as inter- 
esting book. In Gipsy Land. By Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Illustrated by Jos. Pennell. (New York: The 
Century Co. #1.50.) Here is a piece of as charmingly 
fresh and entertaining work as we have lately seen. Going 
a-gypsying surely never was better described with pen and 
pencil. A part of the matter was first published in The 
Century Magazine.—_——The Gilded Man, and Other Pic- 
tures of the Spanish Occupancy of America, By A. F. 
Boudelier. (New York: D. Appleton & Company. $1.50.) 
These sketches of Spanish enterprise in the occupancy of 
America are interesting andinstructive. The author has 
culled his matter with care and presented it in a pleasing 
way. 




















For a new edition of William Beckford’s Vathek this 
generation is indebted to happy literary judgment and to 
the special editorial care of Richard Garnett, LL.D., in a 
task which would be to many, as to Dr. Garnett, a labor of 
love. The man of curious letters regards with affection 
any evidence of the vitality of a little production more 
than a century old, but unique in English and French 
literature and occupying to-day a high rank among the 
small group of really successful pseudo-Oriental romances, 
which represent the direct workings on the Occidental 
literary temperament of Galland, and of his version of the 
“Thousand Nights and a Night.” Today Vathek surprises 
and delights persons whose mental constitution puts them 
in touch with it, just as potently as ever it did; and, per con- 
tra, it will make quite as ineffectual appeal, no matter how 
many editions may be its future, to persons unsympathet- 
ic toward its elliptical satire, its caustic wit, fantastic 
course of narrative, and incongruous wavering between 
the flippant, the grotesque, and the terrific. It is, however, 
late to comment on Beckford’s story. hat itis not late 
to learn several surprising facts in regard to its origin 
and process of completion the long introduction by Dr. 
Garnett amply proves. Illusions depart as we read! For 
Dr. Garnett qualities dishearteningly that time-honored 
statement which Redding ascribes to Beckford—that the 
French original was written in two days and two nights, 
“at one sitting,’ without Beckford’s ‘taking off his 
clothes ” and at a cost of “asevere illness.’? The manuscript 
was, it seems,written leisurely, hesitatingly and not in per- 
fect secrecy, during several months, Beckford being in con 
stant correspondence all the time with Henley, who was 
translating it piecemeal into the one English version ever 
made, While the author’s genius is not diminished before 
us, his concentration assuredly pales. The curious explana- 
tion of how the tale appeared in England from Henley (before 
the original had gone to press on the Continent),purporting 
impudently to be a translation by Henley from the Ara- 
bic, not from Beckford’s French—an act of double literary 
treachery—of how Beckford followed up the piracy with the 
publications of the French editions of Lausanne and Paris 
—of the curious little textual changes in those editions, and 
the question of which French version can be adjudged ‘‘au- 
thentic ’—theseand many matters of interest to the ad- 
mirer of Vathek will meet hiseye in this edition. Probably 
he will learn them for the first time. It may be said, in pass 
ing, that Dr. Garnett gives the palm for authenticity tothe 
Lausanne copies ; and that M. Mallarmé, in lately editing 
the Paris version, seems to have been more zealous than 
wise. In regard to the text of this choice English edition, 
it purports to follow closely a familiar one, except for 
what Dr. Garnett describes as the correction of “ unnoticed 
misprints ’’ perpetuated in it. One does remark, however, 
slight alterations and brief omissions which we do not dis- 
pute as proper, but that we would be glad to have indi- 
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Nor has Dr. Garnett corrected 


vidually warranted. 
several obvious slips in the text, deserving his 
care, as page 54, ‘‘ their face’’ for ‘‘ their faces’’; page 82, 
“could it be her who threw ”’; page 134, “‘ fricassed ”’; page 
145, ‘the various prospective of halls’; page 78, ‘‘ make 
me dance” for “have made me dance,” and page 83, 
“sherbert’’ for ‘‘sherbet.’”? Some slight changes of 
phrase that we remark in the present edition as more than 
merely ‘‘ unnoticed misprints,’’? but which we attribute to 
Dr. Garnett’s choice of the third English edition (1816), are 
such matters as the omission of a whole clause of the 
usual Euglish text in the scene of Vathek’s receiving the 
Besom from Mecca, on page 51; page 43, ‘‘took shelter under 
the imperial standard ”’ for “climbed up” it; page 76, ‘‘ so 
eminently disgusting’’ for ‘“‘so royal and disgusting ’’; 
page 130, ‘‘ savory pies’’ for ‘ pies,’ and page 176, ‘‘ love 
intrigues and sloth” for ‘‘ love and repose.’’ We do not, 
however, mention these matters seriously in reflection on 
Dr. Garnett’s careful editing or valuable and interesting 
preface, norin detraction of the beautiful printing and 
peculiarly bibliophilic dress which the publishers have be- 
stowed on the work. The edition is limited. Mr. Herbert 
Nye contributes some etched illustrations, delicately exe- 
cuted, but of such uneven merit that they hardly can be 
counted additions to such an attractive volume. (London: 
Lawrence & Bullen; New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


Comparative Administrative Law, An Analysis of 
the Administrative Systems, National and Local, of the 
United States, England, France and Germany. By 
Frank J. Goodnow, A.M., LL.B., Professor in the Faculty 
of Political Science, Columbia College. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. ‘Two vols., 8vo, $5.00.) We 
regard these two volumes as the most important contribu- 
tion to political science, both in its theoretic and its prac- 
tical relations, which bas been published in this country, 
we will not undertake to say for how long. The capital 
feature on which the merit of the work depends is first its 
strictly analytic character, the close systematic analysis 
of the national and local governmental systems into their 
elements, and then the comparative treatment of the sub- 
ject by placing side by side for comparative study the differ- 
ent methods adopted in the four leading countries of the 
world. ‘The end to which the whole work is addressed is 
to facilitate administrative reform by giving those who 
are interested in it access to an analytic and comparative 
exposition of the administrative machinery and theory of 
the four leading modern States. Professor Goudnow very 
justly remarks that the age of constitutional development 
is now passed, and that of administrative reform has _ be- 
gun. He points out that it is on its administrative side 
that the State touches the citizen, and this does him what 
good or evil it may, and that the more democratic the 
State becomes the truer will this also be. In laying out 
the subject the author has formed a plan of treatment 
which is comprehensive enough to present a develop- 
ment which shall interest advanced = students of 
political science as well as beginners. The volu- 
minous details which would be required by a_tech- 
nical or professional law student are omitted, and the 
whole subject is treated in a flowing, attractive and digni- 
fied English style, which recalls Judge Story. The subject 
is discussed under the two fundamental heads of ‘* Organi- 
zation,’’ which occupies the first volume, and ‘‘ Legal Re- 
lations,” which are discussed in the second. The method 
pursued in each is the same, the analysis of the govern- 
mental organization into its elements, followed by the 
comparative exposition of the various systems that have 
been developed to meet the reyuirements of modern society. 
We find the work done with great simplicity on the one 
hand, and thoroughness on the other. Turning, for exam- 
ple, to the burning subject of ‘‘ Local Administration,” 
which forms the topic of Book III, we find the entire local 
political development of our institutions completely ana- 
lyzed and described both in logical analysis and in the his- 
torical progress of their development up to the most com- 
plex municipal organization, with the general theoretic 
comparison and summary of the whole. Then against this 
is set in three chapters more the exhibition in contrast or 
comparison of the local administrative systems in Eng- 
land, France and Prussia. Nothing better than this can 
be desired, and the work seems to be as good as the plan. 
The second volume, on *t Legal Relations,” is, if possible, 
more practically important than the first. It discusses a 
subject on which less has been written, and which will, 
therefore, be fresher, but which thinking men are gradual- 
ly giving more and more thought to, and which will soon 
be, if is not already, the burning center of agitation for 
reform. It is not too much to say of these volumes that 
What Blackstone is for the students’ training in funda- 
mental ideas of law, this work is to the citizen for his 
training in the theory of government, 


The Mark in Europe ond America; A Review of the 
Discussion on Law Tenure. By Enoch A. Bryan, Presi- 
dent of Vincennes University, Indiana. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $1.00.) This modest but carefully and thoroughly 
made book lays no claim to being an original investiga- 
tion. It isin its way perhaps more useful than if it were, 
as it collects for the student everything of importance 
bearing on the subject; and, in the compass of a small 
volume, lays before him the sifted evidence and the con- 
clusions which have been reached. The German common 
Jand or mark has made a great figure in recent socialistic 
discussions, and has furnished socialistic writers a strong 
Position from which to start their argument. Students 
Who have kept a close eye on the discussion know that M. 
Fustel de Coulanges and Frederick Seebohm have now cut 
the ground from under this position by showing that no 
such state of things as was supposed existed, and that it is 
Wholly impossible to trace back to a time when land titles 
inbered in the tribe or ina public of any kind. The merit 
of President Bryan’s book lies in the admirable and highly 
intelligent way he has brought together the elements of 
the whole case, beginning with the peccant theory of the 





German mark and the grounds on which it was held, that 
private ownership in land did not exist until after the first 
century of our era. From this he turns to develop the series 
of investigations which have led to the overthrow of this 
illusive and, in the use which has been made of it to pro- 
mote socialistic ideas, this mischievous theory. We have 
no doubt that what President Bryan urges as to the 
Roman colonia is just and solid, but we have never been 
able to understand why the argument was not carried back 
*toits proper beginning in the earliest times of which we 
have any knowledge. Henry George, for example, has had 
much to say of the Mosaic land settlement, but, unfortu- 
nately for this appeal, whatever this common ownership 
may have been the condition which confronts usin the Old 
Testament is that of land owned in severalty from Abra- 
ham’s purchase of the cave of Macpelah and the field ad- 
joining down. The Babylonian tabletscontemporary in age 
are largely records of deeds and titles of lands owned in 
severalty. The one example which seemed to remain of a 
people who had achieved their destiny in a common owner- 
ship of the land was Peru. But this example has recently 
been challenged: by Edward John Paine, of Oxford, who 
claims to have done for it what Seebohm and the others 
have done for the German mark as a socialistic example. 
The best comment on the amount of real progress which 
the socialistic writers have made toward convincing the 
public of their theories of land tenure is that of all that has 
been done the greatest and best step that has been taken 
in the civilization of our own Indians is that which opens to 
them an escape from the tribal ownership of theirlands to 
ownership in severalty. The merit of this book lies in the 
clear and condensed exposition it makes of the facts as to 
land tenure as they exist in European and American 
history. 


Inspiration, and Other Lectures. By 'T’. George Rooke, 
late President of Rawdon College, near Leeds. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00.) This vol- 
ume is published as a memorial of the author whose sud- 
den death deprived the Non-Conformist Church of Great 
Britain of one of their most valued ministers. The part 
of the lectures most likely to interest general readers is 
that which relates to the authority of Scripture and its in- 
spiration. Without being at all new in its individual ele- 
ments the theory presented by the author is very distinct- 
ly original in its combination as awhole. It contains, on 
the one hand, a strong assertion of the inspired prepara- 
tion of the authors, a distinct supernatural element in all 
their utterances, a supernaturally effected organic unity 
inthe Bible and the inspired direction which controlled 
the formation of the Canon—all this on the one hand, and 
on the other such a large allowance for the admixture of 
human error and a general uncertainty as to the canonici- 
ty of any particular book, and as to theauthority of every- 
thing in it as to throw us back on rational criticism as the 
only means we possess of threading the maze. This differs 
from the Roman Catholic theory by substituting the best 
rational criticism for the authority of the Church. It 
accepts the doctrine of a plenary inspired authority abid- 
ing in the Church at least so far as the composition of the 
Canon is concerned and protection against error in the use 
of Scripture, not by the authority of the Church, but by 
rational criticism. These two elements do not seem 
to belong to the same theory. If rational criticism 
is to perform such a part as this, why is it limited in this 
way and not allowed to act on these canonicity of the books 
which compose the Bible’ At any rate, after what the 
author has said of ‘‘the entire Bible including all these dis- 
puted books” as an “ organic unity for which the spiritual 
instinct of an overwhelming majority of regenerated men 
emphatically vouches,’’ we cannot make out what is meant 
by the assertion ; 


“ At all events, a very important moral end is subserved by the 
fact that neither the entire Canon, nor any single book in that 
Canon, is demonstrable to any man as of unquestionable Divine 
authority. For God would commend his Word to us as to re- 
sponsible creatures, able to feel the constraint of duty and yield- 
ing a willing obedience to the same.” 


The weak spot in the theory lies back in the attempt to 
remove the formation of the Canon from its proper place 
and to bring it under the operation of a supervisory, 
plenary inspiration. The same line of argument would 
avail for King James's Version and has been used to sup- 
port it. 


Volume III of the IMlustrated Edition of A Short History 
of the English People, by J. R. Green, M.A., is published, 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $500 per volume). It is 
edited by Mrs. Green, who has made such revision of the 
text as in her judgment was required, and by Miss Kate 
Norgate, who has taken in charge and managed with 
admirable efficiency the illustration of the volume ona 
plan suggested by Mr. Green before his death. It has 
entailed upon her the enormous labor of collecting authen- 
tic reproductions of the historical monuments of English 
history of all kinds and in all departments, from docu- 
ments and articles of dress or instruments of war and 
peace to plans of towns, buildings, ships and portraits. 
The work has been done by her con amore and with as 
much skill as diligence. The result is an admirable work 
in which the history and the monuments of the history are 
brought together and combined to illustrate each other. 
One more yolume, the fourth, is yet to be published.——— 
The Book of Pets. By Maud Humphrey and E. S. Tucker. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $2.50.) This 
bright and brilliant volume, in soft, well-toned colors and 
of sweetly graceful designs of children and their pets 
drawn in color by Maud Humphrey and E. S. Tucker. The 
designs are, we Suppose, the same which illuminate two of 
the New Year illuminated calendars just published by the 
same hou-e.———St. Nicholas. An Illustrated Magazine 
jor Young Folks, conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge, makes 
a@ strong impression in the two red volumes which contain 
the year’s issue ending with October. There is no fall- 








ing off anywhere in stories, poems, contributions, editing 





or illustrations from the standard of the highest and best 
on which this magazine has been conducted from Volume 
I to the present Volume XX.———The same publishers 
send us their bound edition of The Century Magazine for 
the last half of the current year and bound in the standard 
gold bronze.———Frederick A Stokes Company make a 
striking work of their ‘‘ Artists’ Edition” in three volumes 
of The French Revolution, by ThomasCarlyle. It contains 
two hundred new illustrations by Joseph M. Gleeson in 
mezzotint style, and js altogether gotten up in a thorough, 
solid and artistic manner, to say nothing of the convenient 
size and form given to the little volumes. (New York, 
Half levant and cloth, three vols. $3.75.) 


The Great Enigma, By William Samuel Lilly. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. 8vo. pp. 334.) This volume 
is delightfully complete in the whole and in the parts, in 
form and substance. ‘The manufacturer has done his 
work to perfection, presenting us with a page that reads 
with liquid ease. The author has finished his sentences 
and his argument, and rounded up his work with an ideal 
index and a full summary of his line of thought, a very 
great aid to the ordinary reader in the attempt to master 
an extended and subtle discussion. He has his reward in 
the effectiveness of the book, which is a strong, ingenious 
aud very destructive inquiry into the current atheistic and 
agnostic philosophies as religions. The author’s general 
plan is to place the two systems side by side and compare 
them as theories of life. This leads him into a close crit- 
ical and comparative examination not only of avowed 
atheistic materialism and agnosticism in its various forms, 
but of the leading positions and assumptions of scientifie 
agnosticism, Herbert Spencer, as the protagonist on 
the agnostic side, comes in for a large share of attention, i 
The lighter, more volatile, and on that account possibly 
more insidious, speculations of Renan are reviewed in the 
same comparative manner, not in the methods of patient 
scientific criticism, but by bringing all to the test of what’ 
a philosophy must be as a theory of life, and inquiring 
where this view of things leaves us, with regard to the 
great enigmas of life. This is simply a recall of though t 
to the realities with which, as human beings, we have 
to reckon, and from which the unbelieving crowd 
were riding away so merrily. It is simply a hark back 
from a false scent to the true line on which the game is 
running, and the great questions of reality are moving. 
The book is as clear as a good, strong English style can 
make it, illuminated with as much wit and playful touch 
as the subject will admit ; never dull and never heavy even 
in the tug with such a ponderous opponent as Herbert 
Spencer. The author’s claim, on his own part, is rationa) 
and moderate and followed up with great self-control. 
He does not argue, for example, that the problem of exist- 
ence can be fathomed, but that because so much is un- 
known it does not follow that we can therefore know noth- 
ing. He makes no extravagant claim for the Bible nor fer 
Christian theology, and he does not lay so much stress on 
the postulates and conclusions of Christian science or 
Christian philosophy as the supreme needs and responsi- 
bilities of human life. We live in the stress of great and) 
awful realities with which all these speculations rise no 
higher than to solemn trifling. We understand that Mr. 
Lilly is « Roman Catholic. There is nothing in his book 
to suggest any Roman limitations to his Catholic faith: 
He has done great good service to the cause of right think- 
ing and right living. Let this be his reward. 


Yule-Tide Fagots is a gem of a booklet gotten up by the 
ladies of the Asacog Club, Brooklyn, six of whom have 
contributed, each her ‘“fagot”’ of verse or prose for the 
Yuletide firing on the “ Asacog Kindergarten” hearth. 
This hearth and the roof over it are expressly for the 
“shelter and instruction of young children” in the Italian 
district of Brooklyn, and the whole is directed and cared 
for by the ladies of the Asacog Club, with Mrs. Mary 
Churchill Ripley as secretary and editor of this charming 
little book. Never did charity plead her cause in more 
engaging form, nor offer to the benevolent a more solid 
equivalent for their giving than is proposed in this book and 
the one dollar which is asked for it. Mrs. Susan Teackle 
Moore begins with a “‘ Christmas Sketch ”’ in the old Negro 
dialect of her native Maryland; Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bel- 
lamy follows with an arch little poem on the *‘ Four-leaved 
Clover.”’ ‘Then comes Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, with an amus- 
ing and characteristic tale of old times in the Narragan- 
sett country, ‘‘Cuddymonk’s Ghost.” Two delightful 
poems bear the name of Ruth Ogden, and Mrs, Caroline 
McP. Bergen adds the needed touch of patriotic romance 
in her tale ‘‘ At the King’s Head,”’ while, with some trace 
of her own approaching end, the late Mrs. Emily E. Ford 
ends the little book with what we take for her last contri- 
bution in verse, ‘Shadow and Echo.” The volume may 
be had from any one of these seven ladies named for $1.00 
each, and the proceeds will go to the support of a charity 
which is as good and as beautiful as the white-bound book. 


The United States Bureau of Education are sending out 
two volumes of great original value, Abnormal Man. Be- 
ing Essays on Education and Crime and Related Subjects, 
with Digests of Literature and a Bibliography. By Arthur 
MacDonald, Specialist in the Bureau of Education. The 
statistical details collected in this volume represent an 
enormous amount of intelligent work done under the most 
favorable circumstances, and are simply invaluable to all 
persons engaged in the study of crime and of education. 
The other volume is Benjamin Franklin andthe Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Edited by Frances Newton 
Thorpe, Ph.D., Professor of American Constitutional His- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania. This may be 
viewed as a companion volume to ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson and 
the University of Virginia,’’ by Prof. H. B. Adams, pub- 
lished afew years ago by the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucallon. The present volume represents Franklin’s indus- 
trial theory of education, the ideas out of which, with 
much modification and expansion, the present University 
of Pennsyivauia hus grown. ‘The iovest:gation is held by 
Professor Thorpe to its characteristic lines and is full of 
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The Young Preacher. By Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 75 cents.) The chapters 
which compose this volume have already 
appeared in The Golden Rule, and now ap- 
pear in this permanent form in response to 
many requests. They are rich in counsel 
from a man who hag lived long with his 
eyes open and who retains in his breast the 
heart of a young man. The friends of 
the late Rev. Llewelyn Ivan Evans, D.D., 
LL.D., twenty-nine years professor in Lane 
Seminary, will be glad to see a volume of 
his sermons, with a sketch of his lifs, by 
Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., for 
nineteen years his associate in the faculty 
of Lane. The volume is published by the 
Christian Literature Co., New York, under 
the title of Preaching Christ. Sermons by 
the Rev. Llewelyn Ivan Evans, D.D., LL.D. 
Sweet First-Fruits. A Tale of the 
Ninetcenth Century on the Truth and Vir- 
tue of the Christian Religion. Translated 
from the Arabic and abridged, with «an in- 
troduction, by Sir William Muir, K C.S.I. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.00) This is no ordinary religious publi- 
cation. It comes from the author of two 
large works, ‘“‘ The Life of Mahomet”’ and 
“The Caliphate,” as well as of others on 
the same general subject. Sweet Firet- 
Fruits comes from the pen of a Syrian con- 
vert (as we understand), whose name can- 
not be divulged. It is an Oriental romance 
intended to attract Oriental and Moslem 
readers, and to lay before them the proofs 
of the divine authority of Christianity. 
The story is said to be ** founded on fact,” 
and relates the history of several martyr 
confessors in such a way as to bring out the 
Christian argument in a way that should 
appeal to Mohammedans. Sir William 
Muir has translated it not only as interest- 
ing in itself, but as the first fruits of a 
movement now beginning in the East to 
carry on an aggressive campaign against 
Moslem and to preach the Gospel directly 
to the Mohammedans. 








A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic 
Church. By Oliver J. Thatcher, of the 
University of Chicago. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, Boston and New York. $1.25.) 
The merits of this brief history of the 
Apostolic Church are its concise brevity, 
its critical accuracy on the basis of the best 
recent scholarship and its simplicity. The 
book is a good and useful one, particularly 
in the chapter on the expansion of Judaism 
and in that on the opposition to Christiani- 
ty. The point which will surprise most 
readers is the author’s doubts whether St. 
John was alive in the year A.D. 96, aud his 
interpretation of Clement, of Rome, as im- 
plying that at that time the Apostles were 
all dead.—-—TI‘he Higher Criticism, an 
Outline of Modern Biblical Study. By 
the Rev. C. W. Rishell, A.M., Ph.D., with 
an introduction by Prof. Henry M. Har- 
man, D.D., L.L.D. (Hunt & Eaton, New 
York. 75 cents.) This is a book which is very 
much to be commended to ordinary read- 
ers and students of the Bible. Dr. Rishell 
is ascholar trained in Berlin, where, how- 
ever, he did not contrive to lose any part of 
his American tone or temper. His book is 
open-minded, fearle-s and intelligent, but 
prudent and conservative. It takes what 
for such a book we believe to be the exactly 
right attitude, presents the facts with can- 
dor, shows what they amount to and what 
they do not amount to. In theclosing parts 
Dr. Rishell gives his “ estimate of results,”’ 
and adds a few capital words on the point, 
‘Tf the critics are right, what?’ We can 
think of no better book for the ordinary 
student or Bible Christian whose mind is 
in perplexity on this much controverted 
question. It will show him that there is a 
high and solid ground unvexed by criti- 
cism. 

Ripley Hitchcock is to edit and the Ap- 
pletons are to publish what promises to be 
atraly magnificent work, The Art of the 
World. It is intended—on ascale of magnifi- 
cence and accuracy not before attempted 
and with the approval of the artists, the 
commissioners and all other parties inter. 
ested—to reproduce the art and architecture 
of the Columbian Exposition. The master- 
pieces have been carefully selected and pho- 
tographed by the ortho-chromatic process, 
which preserves the color values. Two 
Parts are to be issued monthy at $1.00 éach 
until the entire thirty are published. Each 

Part will contain two Goupil photograv- 
ures, two typogravures, in color facsimile 
reproduced by Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
Paris, in a style which has not been at- 
tempted before. In addition, each number 
will contain about ten typogravures in the 
descriptive text, which is to be prepared by 
persons of the highest competence, among 
whom we name Halsey C. Ives, Art Di- 
rector; Db. H. Burnham, General Director ; 


Major Handy, Chief of Bureau of Informa- 
tion; M. Roger-Ballu, Freneh Commis- 
sioner of Art, and Humphrey Ward, art 
critic of the London Times, 


Dr. James Strong’s The Student’s Com- 
mentary, a complete hermeneutical man- 
ual on the Book of Ecclesiastes (Hunt & 
Eaton, N. Y.), is hardly to be taken seri- 
ously. It is a very curious example of 
misdirected labor. The Book of Eccclesi- 
astes is printed as Hebrew poetry, buta 
large part of it certainly is nothing but 
plain prose. There is no Hebrew poetry or 
Knoglish poetry in lines arranged after this 
fashion (p. 11): 

“I, the Preacher, 
Became King of Israe! 
In Jerusalem. 
So I set my mind Upon scientifically investi- 
gating 
Whatever occurs In mundane affairs. 
It is indeed a weary task 
That God has imposed upon men. 
I surveyed the course of events 
That take place in earthly experience ; 
And alas! it was all inanity, 
Like trying to eat the air.” 
Dr. Strong accompanies the Hebrew Text 
of Ecclesiastes with a blank verse rendering, 
and then by a ‘“‘rhythmical transjation,”’ 
from which the quotation above is taken. 
An introduction follows, with a Tabular 
Analysis, the Received Version and the Re- 
vised Version with notes, and a Hebrew- 
English Index. Dr. Strong argues that 
Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes. His method, 
in the notes, of construing the Hebrew text 
is intended for begiuners ; but beginners 
should not read Ecclesiastes. 


Isaac Casaubon, 1559-1614. (Macmillan 
& Co. New York. #%4.00.) This is the 
second edition of the Life of the great Greek 
scholar, Casaubon, the greatest of his age, 
Scaliger alone excepted, by Mark Pattison, 
late Rector of Lincoln College. The first 
edition was published by the Longmans in 
1875. Several competent scholars have been 
engaged in the revision, which consists in 
the correction of minor errors and the in- 
corporation of some additional notes and 
of materials aud corrections left by the 
author himself. The publication is made 
in deference to a feeling among competent 
judges that the work, which has for several 
years been out of print, deserved a new edi- 
tion. It is a characteristic history of a 
great scholar of the sixteenth and seven- 
teen century, and of his age and of its rela- 
tion to scholars and scholarship. Casaubon 
was a Huguenot, and as such both as man 
and boy suffered for his faith. The report 
that he at one time contemplated abjura- 
tion appears to have had no other basis 
than that great efforts were made to win 
him, and that at another, time, and wholly 
unconscious of what was going on, he did 
suffer some touch of the doubt and waver- 
ing to which all scrupulous and speculative 
minds are liable. In this, as in all the 
rest, his life is the reflection of the troubled 
times, and the volume before us an admir- 
able picture of a great Protestant scholar 
in the age of storm and stress. 


The New Catalogue of the Library of the 
Long Island Historical Society (printed 
for the Society, Brooklyn, 1893) is an im- 
posing volume, with the titles of more than 
forty-five thousand volumes printed out 
in good black-faced type. The collection 
and maintenance of this library has been 
the principal work of the society, and it 
has now reached a development of which 
the society may well be proud, especially 
when they consider that it has all been 
made in the thirty years since the society’s 
incorporation, in 1863. The library is rich 
in work of local, civil and military, genea- 
logical and biographical history, and is 
constantly enlarging its collections. The 
present catalog has been in progress for 
several years. The lists of volumes which 
form its basis have been prepared by Miss 
Jessie Eloise Prentice, now Mrs Dods- 
worth. It makes no attempt to classify 
books by subjects, but presents a catalog 

















mainly of authors, with the books each has 
written under his name. Important topics 
are also printed as subjects, such as Boston, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, United States, 
Hakiuyt Society, Smithsonian Institution, 
Hull, William (as a subject), Porter, Fitz- 
John (also as a subject). These examples will 
sufficiently indicate the plan of the catalog. 
A Century of Painters of the English 
School. By Richard and Samuel Redgrave. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.75.) This is the second edition 
(‘‘illustrated, abridged, and continued to 
the present time’’) of a work published 
originally in 1865 by the then ‘Surveyor of 
Her Majesty’s Pictures and Art Director of 
the Kensington Museum.” Revision has 
not changed the character of the book, and 
the added matter is mostly confined to one 








very general chapter on the pre-Raphaelite 
movement, and to Dante Rossetti as its chief 
exponent. Thonot of the pre-Raphaelites, 
and tho he states distinctly his differences 
with them, the author has no quarrel with 
Rossetti and his pictures, but is abundantly 
able to see the good that has come to Eng- 
lish art from this school. His own critical 
position is that of the older school, lightened 
up, however, with a generous appreciation 
for g90d work however done and in what- 
ever school. Asa general survey of the de- 
velopment of English painting from Ho- 
garth down, the book is excellent and ex- 
tremely interesting, abounding with char- 
acteristic illustrative anecdote. 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of the Annual Report of the State Board 
of Charities of New York forthe Year 
1802. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


BRENTANO'S Book Cl Chat will be combined 
with The Literary News at the opening of 
the new year. 





-Vol. I of the two-volume edition of 
the Funk & Wagnall's ‘‘ Standard Diction- 
ary of the English Language” has just been 
issued. 


..The World’s Fair Exhibit of the Cen- 
tury Co. is now open to the public at the 
offices of the company, No. 33 East Seven- 
teenth Street. 


. Fourteen hitherto unknown Meister- 
gestinge of Hans Sachs are contained in a 
manuscript recently discovered in the Town 
Library of Nuremberg. 


..The January number of The Century 
will contain an article by ex-President Har- 
rison on the subject of military instruction 
in schools and colleges. For the same issue 
ex-Senator Dawes supplies the inside histo- 
ry of the Garfield-Conkling feud. 


....Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce that 
they have transferred all their business con- 
nections with The Yale Review to Messrs. 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, New Haven, 
Conn., who have been the printers of the 
Review, as well as of its predecessor, T'he 
New Englander, and who now become its 
publishers. 


.. The New Year's Quarterly lllustrator 
contains 328 illustrations by about half as 
many artists. Among the contributors are 
Messrs. W. Lewis Fraser, Art Manager of 
The Century Magazine, George Parsons 
Lathrop and Charles De Kay. A new fea- 
ture is the Photographic Appendix, with 
descriptive article by Mr. Will H. Low. 


. A. most valuable work on the history 
of church architecture is in preparation by 
a society of Berlin architects, to be pub- 
lished by the house of Ernst Taeche. It is 
a history of Protestant architecture from 
the Reformation to the present day as de- 
veloped both in Europe and America. It 
will discuss in detail about 550 church edi- 
fices and contain 1,041 cuts. 

.-Of that monumental work of sources 
of history, the Monumenta Germania has- 
torica, the twenty-ninth volume has made 
its appearance. It contains Danish, Ice- 
landic, Polish and Bohemian sources, and 
treats chiefly of the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries. Hitherto the Monumenta have 
been published in large folio form; in the 
future they will appear in quarto. 


..According to the recently published 
thirty-fourth issue of Sperling’s Address- 
buch der deutschen Zeitschrijten und der 


the Salutation of the new President of the 
Institute, the Rev. Dr. Amorv H. Bradford, 


-Miss Emma L. Reed, of the Western 
Female Seminary, Oxford, O., is about to 
prepare for publication the life and letters 
of her aunt, Miss Emily Jessup, of late 
years associated with that institution. For- 
merly and for many years Miss Jessup was 
widely known as teacher and Associate 
Principal at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Miss 
Reed asks from friends of her aunt commu- 

-nications bearing on her life, or letters 
written by her, which will be returned to 
their owners in due time. 


....A noteworthy publication in the de- 
partment of social science is the ‘Geschichte 
desantiken Socialismus und Kommunis- 
mus,” by Dr. Péhimann, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Erlangen, which 
will appear in two volumes, one of which 
has been issued. The object of the work is 
to showin detail and with exactness the 
role played by socialistic and communistic 
ideas and projects in the ancient world. It 
is the first attempt to do this on a compar- 
atively exhaustive and scientific basis. 


..The December number of the Review 
of Reviews gives an interesting plan of 
some pilgrimages to places of interest in 
England, under the leadership of Dr. Lunn, 
of London, with the aid of some of the most 
distinguished speakers in England as lec- 
turers, such as Professor Bryce, Archdea- 
con Farrar, Mr. Besant and many others of 
distinction. The English Pilgrimage will 
be followed by one to Italy and Rome, 
which will be accompanied by such men as 
Dr. Farrar and Mr. Haweis, and for Febru- 
ary, March and Aprila tour to Egypt and 
the Holy Land is proposed. For the Eng- 
lish Pilgrimage, tourists leave New Yew 
January 10th. These’ pilgrimages are 
planned to carry out Mr. Stead’s ideas as 
givenin the October issue. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Tenement House Census of Boston. Section 
If. Place of Birth, Occupations, etc, of 
Residents in Tenement a By Horac x 








G. Wadlin, 94x6, Section pp. vill, 
440. Boston: snieosns & eee I Rating O . 
EAS PKIRGCTS. 2... .ccccccces cocsccsecce cesceses 


Twenty-third Annual Re ort of the Bureau of 

ee ng tee Lubor. arch, 1893. %x5%, pp. 

SL, MIL nce Shavweswiesees cee) a> 

The rnc pte yo Almanac ore ‘ee. 
chial List for A.D. 18%. — ), Pp. é 

York: Thomas Whittak 


The Queen of the Adriatic; Venice Medieval 
and Modern. By Clara Erskine Clement. 
Illustrated. 344x534, pp. 380. Boston: Estes 
Sp EN abnkes sh eeedee vétnstvecbensneesteererss 300 

Giyeee of the French Court. Sketches from 

rench History. By Laura E. Richards. 
A sone y 74x54, pp. 208. The same...... 18 

Adirondack Readings. By Edward Sherwood 
Craemer. ae ee 7 x6. pp. v, 

116. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 

The ng oA of English Protestantism. In 
Three Acts. Scene: Exeter Hall, panden. 
Time: The amc a 1893. Fdited t by A. 
Marshall, BA pp. 238. New York. 
Cine innati, Cc rece: senziger Bros........ 

Fadette. (La Petite Fadette.) By George Sand. 
Translated from the French yo ~— Minot 
Sedewick. With an Etching by E. Abot. 
7%4x5, pp. 205. New York: George i Kich- 
NINE EM. oapcaccatasanuaetieeugssseosucs.6e 200 

Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times. “A 
Sketchof Literary Conditions and of Their 
Relations with the Public of Literary Pro- 
ducers, from the Earliest Times to the Inven- 
tion of Printing. By George Haven Putnam. 
734x514, pp. xvil, 300. New York: G.P.Put- | 
Pe Pas vseckecsenaeddsenccenssneness. seenkes 150 

From Island to Island in the South Seas; or, 

‘he Work of a Missionary Ship. ¢ ‘om piled 

vy George Cousins. With Koute, Map and 
imerous Illustrations. texs, pp. viii, b24. 
London, Eng.: John Snow & Co0.........6.6006 
City, Yr ow and Hill. By w. Johnson, 
B. With Numerous Illustrations. 74x 
54, Dee. TUE BIG. ccccscccccesece cosesece 

The Third Alarm. A Story of the New York 
Fire Department. By James L. Ford. 

74 x5k4, pp. 387. New York, Chicago, Wash- 
DEES CPI issn <sc0. seees seecetesesece 












politixschen Tagebliitter, for 1893, there are | 
now published no fewer than 3,644 German | 


journals and periodicals of all kinds. In 
1892 there were 3,538; in 1891 there were 
3,443; in 1890 there were 3,204 ; in 1880 there 
were 2,982; in 1888 there were 2,720. The 
increase in the last twelve months alone was 
106, and since 1888 it has been 915 


..A volume entitled ** Vagabondia ” and 


Paynton Jac ks, Gentle man. By Marion Bower. 
79x54, pp. 315. Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. 
EEE EMD ccccccancccces soveseesescesecncese 10 

An Elementary Treatise on Fourter’s Series 
and Spherical-Cylindrical and Eliipsoidal 
Harmonics, with Applications to Problems 
in Mathematical Physics. By William El. 
wood Byerly, Ph.D. 94x64, pp. ix, 27. E 
ton: Ginn ‘Co 

The Thoughts of the Em peror Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Long’s Translation, —, by 
Edwin Ginn, 54x34, pp. xxv, 213. ‘ 
MED: chanteuse sukcccesbabcubseucehsseensaciiesies 130 


| Reality versus Romance in South Central Afri- 


containing two poems, one by Mr. Richard | 
Hovey, another by Mr. Bliss Carman, is to | 


be issued by the new Boston publishing , 


house, of which Messrs. Copeland & Day 
are the founders. As the house will aim to 
publish well-printed aud elegantly-bound 
volumes, the poems will no doubt have a 
setting worthy of them. Mr. Carman’s 
poem ‘The Joys of the Road,” in our issue 
of November 30th, is a tribute to Mr. 
Hovey’s comradeship in ‘‘ Vagabondia.”’ 


..The opening article in the December 
number of Christian Thought is a tribute 
to the late President of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy, Dr. Charles 
F. Deems, by the Rev. John B. Devins. A 
report of an afternoon’s discussion of the 
question of Inspiration at the Ins titute’s 
Summer School is also given. A memorial 





number of Christian Thought will contain 


ca. Being an Account of a Journey Across 
the Continent from Benguella on the West 
through Bihe, Ganguella, Barotse, the 
Kalihari Desert, Mashonaland, Manica, 
Gorongoza, Nyasa, The Shire Highlands, tu 
the Mouth of the Zambest on ay cast Coast. 
By James Johnston, M.D. With fifty-one 
full-page Photogravure Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author, and } ape indi- 
cating Route Traversed, —— pe. to. New 
York and . = ago: Fleming tevell Co. 50 
Eshcol. By Humphrey, D. D. Introdue: 
tion by r A ‘Noble, D.D. 7x5, pp. . 
PII Rs ee ncicebnassicnvisee asssnpsesseusens 0% 
Thomas Birch Freeman. Missionary Pioneer to 
Ashanti Dahomey a and Egba. By John Mi- 


| lum, F.R.G.S. 74x5, pp. vil. The same.....- 0% 


The World’s Parliament of Religions. An _Tl- 
lustrated and Popular Story of the World's 
First Parliament of Religions, held in Chi- 
cago in connection with the Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893. Edited by John Henry Bar- 
rows. Volume I. 94x6, pp. xxiv, 800, Chni- 
cago: The Parliament Pubjishing Co......-. 

Cecilia; or, Memoirs of an Heiress. By Frances 
Burney. Edited by R. Brinsley Johnson. 

a gag oe by W. Cubitt. In three volumes. 
Volume I, pp. vii. 368. Volume II, pp- 

0. Mey III, pp. 379. New York: Mac- 5 00 
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The Way, “ng Truth, the Life. The Hulrean 
Lectures for lavl. By Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D. 734x544, pp. xxxvili, 219. The 1% 
DRE. 0 cc00s ccceccssccce coscecccccsrccccocs cones ‘ 


The Wearied Christ, and Other Sermons. By 
‘Alexander Maclaren, B.A., D.D. 74X54, PP- 150 
Vill, 314. The Same....... ..ccccecccecnecseeees 


eure 476-918, Period I. By Charles Oman, 1% 
M.A., F.S.A. 734x5, pp. vill,582, The same.. 8 
Natural dca The Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered before the University of Edinburgh 
in 1893. By Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart. 1 50 
x5, pp. vill, 272. The same . ......--5 seereer* 
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of the Insect World. By L. N. Bade- 
With Ulustrations by Margaret J. D. 
Badenoch, aud Others. 74¢x5, pp. xvill, 34). 
“Two.” A Story of English Schoolboy Life. 
By Barry Pain. Illu trated by L. L. Roush. 
74¢x5, pp. 327. New York: Casseil & Co 
The Quickening of Caliban. A Modern Story 
of Evolution. By J. Compton Richett. 734x 
SR HI i cccccnvcheccconessatnoss 
The Emigrant Ship. By W. Clark Russell. 
749x5, pp. vi, 348. The same........... 2 cesees 
Action in Art. By W. H. Beard. 8x54, pp. xil, 
2. The same 


Romance 
noch. 


Geological Survey of New Jersey. Annual Ke- 
vort of the State Geologist for the Year 1892, 
ox5lg, pp. ix, 387. frenton, N. J.: The John 

L. Murphy Publishing Co.........-..... 00000 
Mr. Kris Kringle. A Christmas Tale. By S Weir 
Mitchell, M.D., LL.D, a he pp. 48. Phila- 
delplia, Penn.: George W, Jacobs & Co..... 
Gnazels from the Divan of Hafiz. Done into 
English by Justin Huntley McCarthy. 74x 
4%, pp. vil, New York: Imported by 
Cnarles scribner’s Sons 
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__NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Dr. Greer’s Sermons. 


FROM THINGS TO GOD 


Sermons preached in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, by David H, Greer, 
D.D., 12mo, cloth extra. Price, 81.503 
also with gilt top and uncut edges, 
$1.75. 


“Dr. Greer’s message is strong, helpful 
and inspiring. His sermous are eloquent 
and uplif-ing—a modern 4 t preaching to 
modern people and stirring them as only an 
orator can,” 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 





Sermons vreached in Westminster Abbey. 
FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

In this volume the famous author clearly touches 
the high-water mark of impassioned eloquence, The 
theme, the preacher, the pulpit, combine to make the 
book one of remarkable interest, 


By 


Cathedrals of England. 
By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. Bmo, cloth, $1.50 
This handsome volume is a series of popular chap- 
terson the history, architecture and symbolism of 
eight famous English mntmnsters. The numerous tllus- 
trations add greatly to the charm of the book. 


Christmas Carols. 


By Feeperick W. FARRAR, DD. Half white 
cloth, with illuminated sides of appropriate pattern, 
gilt edges, $1.25, 


This handsome volume contains three beautiful 
carols tor Christmas by the well-known p.eacher at 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, illustrated with six 
photogravure illustrations of various conceptions of 
the Madonna and Child by famous Europvean artists 
cf the modern school, The volume makes altogether 
avery artistic and desirable book for holiday gifts. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2and 3 Bible House, corner of 9th St. and 4th Ave.. 
NEW YORK 


New York, December 11, 1893. 

Mr. Bouton begs to call your at- 
tention to his large and valuable 
stoch of Books ‘suitable for Christ- 
masand New Year Presents, com- 
prising the latest American, Eng- 
lish and French Mlustrated Works: 
French Calendars, a fine collection 
of standard sets,and single volumes 
of Poctry,ete.,in beautifulbindings. 

A personal inspection is vespect- 
fully invited, 

Catalogues mailed free on appli- 
cation, 


Open inthe evening fromthe 16th 
to 23d of December. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8 West 28th Street, New York, 
Between Broadway and Figth Avenue. 


SAVE MONEY. Subscribe for your Periodicals 
(hew and renewals) at Club Rates. Any Periodical, 
American or Foreign, furnished below Publishers’ 
prices generally. Cataloque on application, 

MU" ‘UAL SUBSCRIPTI DN COMPANY, 
th Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Just THREE DOLLARS is 
all it will cost you this month 
for the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
and Good Housekeeping, one 
year each. To secure these two 
publications for one year for that 
sum, send this month THREE 
DOLLARS to GOOD HOUSE. 
KEEPER, Springfield, Mass, 











Mr. DU MAURIER’S 


New Serial Story 


BEGINS IN 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE) 


for January. 





TRILBY. A Novel. By George pu Maurier. 
Part I. With 15 Hlustrations by the Author. 

EGYPT AND CHALDEA IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT DISCOVERIES. By Witwiam Sr. 


Cuap Boscawen. With 18 Illustrations. 


) 
) 

‘or THE BLACK SEA TO THE PERSIAN 
GULF. Il. From Ispahan to Kurrache. 
By Eowis Lorn Weeks. With 15 Illustra- 

tions by the Author 
THE WEST AND EAST ENDS OF LONDON. 
By Ricuanp Hanping Davis, With s Hlue- 2 
} trations by Freperick Barnarn, 
) 


BALAAM AND PEDRO. A Story of Life in 
Wroming. By Owen Wister. With full- 
page Hlustvation by Freprnie Reminaton, 

CAPTAIN NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AT TOU- 


LON. By M. Germain Barst. With full 
page Hlustration by Paut Grecore. 


) THE MISSION OF THE JEWS. A study of the 


> Ilebrew spirit and its cosmopolitan influence. 


) 
VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. II. A MID- 
SUMMER MIDNIGHT. By Branpen Mar 


) 


rmikws. 5 Illustrations by W. 'T. SMepiey. 
MONSIEUR LE COMTE. A Story of the 
French Revolution. By Wittiam MeLes 
nan. With Hlustration by C.S Reaxnanr.¢ 
THE ENDING OF BARSTOW'S NOVEL. \ 
Story, By Hrten CamMppene. 
THE BREAD-AND-BUTTER QUESTION. \\y 
Josivs Hexni Browne, , 
THE DUTCH INFLUENCE ON THE SOCIAL; 
LIFE OF NEW ENGLAND. ( 
raM Excior Grireis ‘ 
4 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


By Rev. Witt 
POEMS by Manganer EB. Sangsren, Canis 
D. Ropers, and ANNie Fiecps 


)EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
) 


/HARPER 
) 


~~yevry eee 


& BROTHERS, Publishers, 
; NEW YORK CITY. 
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| An All-A round Boy. . 


The Life and Letters of 


RALPH ROBINSON GREEN. 


BY HIS FATHER. 
With Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


FROM THE PREFACE: This book is the story of the 
life of one of the happiest boys we ever knew. He 
fairly bubbles over with fun; butit was the right 
kind of fun, for it was joined with purity of heart, 
earnestness of purpose, Willingness to do hard work, 
and Christian faith. What good times he had the 
following pages will show. May they also show 
their young readers that nobility of character and 
faithfulness in the discharge of duty may go hand tn 
hand with a happy life. 


Rurus 8. GREEN: “A grand book for boys in their 
teens.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


ANSON D, F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, Inc, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
APPLETONS’ 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, 


Containing the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 

With 

a full Gazetteer and Indexes and an Illus- 


inces in the Dominion of Canada. 


trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses, 


The need of a newand authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fait to be appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the numerous additions to our geograph- 
ical knowledge that the past few years have witness- 
ed, In political no less than in physical geography 
a marked development has taken place, which ren- 
ders obsolete the great majority of the existing plates, 
In the preparation of this volume the publishers 
have had before them continually the single purpose 
of presenting to the public a work that shall in all 
respects rank with the best European geographical 

yublications, and to this end no labor or expense has 
een spared in any one of its departments. 





« 
Descriptive circulars sent to any address on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are usin 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the grounc 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 














SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S 
NEW BOOK 
Our Colonial Homes 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 
tone engravings. Cloth. 
I l-4dinches, Price $2.50. 


Periwinkle 


Poem by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Llustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal by ZULMA DELACY STEELE, 
Containing 36 original drawings. Size, 8 1-2x11 
inches. Gilt edges, $3.00. 


| Have Called You Friends 


By IkENE E. JEROME. 
Missal style. 
7x10 inches, 


Twenty large half- 
Gilt edges. Size, 7 1-4x 


Chastely illuminated in 
Designs in color Size, 
£2.00. 


From Sunrise to Sunset 


By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean, 
ete. An elegant volume of original verse, with 
more than 40 illustrations by Copeland, Gallagher 
Bridgman and others. Size, 7 1-2x10 inches. Gilt 
Price, $3.50. Full leather, $6.00, 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Hllustrated in 
outline by J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A., with an Intro- 
ductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D, 
Twenty full-page drawings. Size, 7 1-4xll inches 
Gilt edges. Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets 


Wherein is written the history of her Doorstep 
Baby, a fancy which in time became a fact and 
changed a life. By ALYN YATES KerrH. LIilus- 
trated, $1.25. 


and gold. 


edges. 


Sold by all booksellers and sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 
Iustrated Catalogue Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD Boston 


Ss. 8. TEACHERS WILL APPRECIATE 
Pentecost’s Bible Studies 
ON SUNDAY. 
SCHOOL LESSONS LSO4 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 412 pages, $1.00; paper, 60 cts 


“dr. Pentecost knows how 
beth to inform the teacher's 
mind and inflame his heart.” 
N.Y. Evangelist. 

“Tummensely helpful.” 
tral Baptist. 

“Remarkable for its helpfal- 
hess, sugestiveness, and com- 
pactness.’’— Presbyterian Quar- 
terly. 


Cen- 


Terse, plain, clear, and full 
of gospel light.’—Preshyterian 
Witness, Halifax. 
“Cannot be commended too 
highly.” —Christian at Work, 
“Extremely valuable.’ 
Episcopal Methodist. 
“Helpful and stimulating.’ 
The Advance, 





AND YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO DO WITHOUT THE MONTHLY 


S. S. Lesson Hlustrator 
EDITED BY ABBIE C. MORROW. 


The most uniquely helpful study of the Interna- 
tional lessons issued ; pointed, practical and spiritual, 
iv WILL COST Vor NOTILING buta postal 
card to send for a sample num! er and use it for a 
month's trial, Vou will not do without it afterward, 
Monthly, only 60 cents a year. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
New Yoru: 12 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 8 & 10 Madison St. 
TORONTO : MO & 142 Yonge St. 





PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


For Boys! FIRE | ! For Boys! 
__ ao 
i ceeenennemneteiiiementee tan 


THE THIRD ALARM 

















A STORY OF THE 


NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


By JAMES L. FORD. 
With Many Illustrations. 


The above is designed to take the leading place in 
Literature for Boys. Since Oliver Optic, we have had 
only books by foreign writers. This is an American 
boy’s book. The author, who is a constant spectator 
at every fire in New York City and a frequent visitor 
at the engine-houses of the Fire Department. has 
written a book on the subject dear to the heart of the 
average healthy boy. There is an interesting vlot, 
and the exciting scenes related are dealt with in 
masterly fashion. Mr. Gregory has contributed 
many spirited sketches, 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 450 pp., profusely illustrated by 
Frank M, Gregory, cloth, $1.00. 











The above tsfor sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
post paid, upon receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, - - - New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERKBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,.202 Broadway, N.Y. 




















NOW READY **ExtTUiF* 





The Young Ladies’ Journal 


THE BEST JOUKNAL FOR L 
FA MIELIES, containing the LATES 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTKATE 
waunare COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 
ONS; 





DIES 
r 


LD; J 
1 : FASH.- 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of ab- 
sorbing interest, and the begineing of a NEW AND 
ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled 


“se ~ ” 
SUCH IS THE LAW; 
besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, et 
Vhe most complete magazine for ladies published 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, 4, including the 

Christmas number, All newsdealers and 
The tnternational News Company. N. Y., 
SSand 85 Duane St., one door east of Broadway. 
22” Subscriptions received for any Periodical, For- 
eign or Domestic. 


A New Geographical Encyclopedia. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO,’S 
NEW ENLARGED 


Indexed Atlas of the World. 


This is not simply a revised atlas, but 
an entirely new work. 

The size is nearly double that of the 
former Indexed Atlas of the World. 

It is the latest, largest, most reliable, and 
the most accurate work of the kind pub 
lished. 

It is a reference work upon subjects. a 
popular history of the countries and great 
cities of the Universe, a digest of the laws 
of nations, and a panorama of the world, 
presented to the mind through the eye. 


“It has been prepared with the greatest care and 
expense and from authentic sources.”’—New York 
Times. 

“For the best maps of certain kinds we have hith- 
erto had to go abroad, but it is not too much to sav, 
with this folio before us, that for the completest gen- 
eral atlas and geographical encyclopedia in a single 
volume, the world must come to an American pub- 
lisher.”—New York Tribune. 

“The information which this weighty volume con- 
tainsis very full and complete. The indices to the 
naps are also highly useful. The coloring is gener- 
ally more tasteful than in our English maps.’’—Lon- 
don Times. 

“The maps,diagrams,plans and tables are beautiful- 
ly drawn, and are the most explicit we baveever seen. 
The atlas, indeed, isan ideal one, for it ts all that an 
atlas should be, It is impossible to speak too highly 
of this atlas, and we bring it to the notice of our 
readers with very great pleasure.”.-The Financial 
Standard and linperial Post, London, England. 


Sample pages mailed on receliptof one t=wocent stamp. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
61 E. Ninth St. (near Broadway), N. Y. City. 


The 
Home 
Newspaper 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Is THE 


BOSTON DALLY TRAVELLER 


It is clean, instructive, interesting and full of news, 

Itis the only Temperance daily puclished in New 
England. 

You want it in your house 


for yourself and your 
family 


Daily fraveller ............ haeauincasreeenseeaaanl 6.00 
i % i ee 1.50 
Weekly Traveller 1.00 


Monthly in proportion. " 


Traveller Publishing Company, 
31 STATE STREET, . 


Books at Liberal Discounts. 


When calling, please ask 


Mr. 


Given Away. 


A pretty metal Paper Cutter with every 


for Grant. 


purchase over $1.00, 


Before buying books write for quotations. 

An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 10- 
cent stamp. 


F. E. CRANT, Books, 
7 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention thix Advertisement and receive discount. 


SCENES AND SCENERY OF THE HOLY LANDS. — 


TWO HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURES representing the most conspicuous Bible Lands 
and Bible Scenes as they appear to-day, chronologically arranged. Taken during seven years’ residence in 
the Holy Land by the celebrated Oriental artist, ADRIAN BONFILS. 


(Prospectuses sent free upon application.) 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


International 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 
Perspective 
1894 
Price $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 
Gongregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON ANP CHICAGO 


Whiting’s Fine Stationery. 










TRADE MARK 


One wishing to comply with all the demands of po- 
hite socrety will be careful that one’s writing papers 
be entirely correct Whiting’s Stationery is the 
standard form for correspondence. These papers are 
the most elegant made. Come in rough or smooth 
finish and allthe fashionable tints and sizes. Sold 
fy all first-class dealers in stationery. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane st, 


: 20th ta "EF nos paid for 2c. (or HAT 
THE HUMAN HAIR 


Whi it Fs Ho OT, Turns Giray N the Kemedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.AS 

C.8. LONG & Co. Ws Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa 

“Every one should read this little book. Atheneum, 


EVERY GENTLEMAN 
WOULD LIKE FOR A XMAS GIFT 


HE CULUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just Right. 
Preserves the Ink Clear 
and Limpid. 


Order. 


— The-use of this 
~y Inkstand makes 
writing a luxury 
ty pre venting too 
muchink from ad- 
hering to the pen 
the busy scribbler 
is not troubled 
with inky fingers 
nor unsightly 
blots upon his 
documents. 


ONCE USED, NEVER WITHOUT. 
Binh = te rr t “ oh = 
Pamphiet sent on ay ation, 


BOYD * ABBOT CO. Warren St., 


subject to return and 
An elegant descriptive 





New York, 
_PICTURFS, STATIONERY, ETC. 


FINE PICTURES 
At Moderate Prices. 
High-class etchings and engravings, of 
permanent value, for home decoration, or 
Holiday and Wedding presents ; 
from $6 upward, suitably framed. 
tive Catalogue, 





costing 

Descrip- 
with 50 illustrations, mailed 
on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 16th St., N.Y. 





DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


__36 EAST 14rn STREET _ NEW YORK 
t DISON PHONOGRAPHS. POLYPHONE 4A Fo BOXES. 


LANTERNS WANTED oft ice.tat 


HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa 
ss MUSIC, 


UNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SONGS 
33 tA VD SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER & WM. SHAW. 
NI 


ver 100. Se. per Copy extra by Post. THE 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York and Chicago. 








J 
B 
R. 
U 


TED SOC. of CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, Boston,Mass. 


Music 


The Famous Classic Series : 


“Song Classics,” 2 volumes. 

* Plano Classics,” 2 volumes 

“ Classical Piantst.”’ 

“Song Classics for Low Voters 

* Classic Tenor Songs.” 

“ Classic Barttone and Bass Songs. 
“Classic Four Hand Collection 
Classical Coll, Violin and plano. 
“Classical Coll.” Pinte and piano, 
* Young People’s Classics,” 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Alto. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” Barits)® or Bass 


2 volumes, 


vols, Land 2, 


The ,oove series represents 1 volumesof the best 
musye known, 


ANOTHER VOLUME 


has just been added to this already famous series. 


“Selected Classics” 


FOR THE 


Pianoforte. 


INVALUABLE TO THE PLAYER. 
THE LATEST COMPLETE WORK. 


It contains # veritable feast of the best gems of the 
world’s great composers, Including 
(Girleg, Moszkowskli, Saint-Saens, Godard, Ja- 
dassohn, Chaminade, Durand, Lack, Wittich, 
Dreyschock, Popper, Mascagni, Dubois, Gregh, 
Rubinstein, Gritzmacher, Helmund, Weiss Pade- 
rewski, Brambach, Hofmann, Thome, 
Paradies, Kirchner, 
143 pages; 


Jensen, 


full sheet music size. 

Any of the abece books postuaid: 
paper cover, $1.00; 
gilt, 82.00. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston, 
C,H. DiTsen & Co.N.Y. J. 


Heavy 
boards, 4,25; cloth, 


EK. DITSON & Co., 


Phila. 


USIC Books 


1894 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs.Road Songs, 
Boating Son 8, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. Wheelmen especii ally will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Prick 60 Cents, 
BROEKHOVEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00, 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER ly 
Julian Edwards. A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced im New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC ‘The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices. Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Mart 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 85 cts. 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A new and pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Prick, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Prick, 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Sead for specimen pages. 

e%eSead ro cts for sample of The aisha Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and gener. ul musical ne 

THE JOHN CHURCH co., 

_CINC INNATI—-NEW Y ORK -—¢ MIC Aaa 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New atyles just introc uced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. _BOSTON. | CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & | PIANOS 
X-Mas Music 


The Morning Star. 
cents. Christ Child, 








(Anthem.) Warren, 30 
Solo in C or A flat. Van- 
dewater, 40cents Sing, O Heavens (full an- 
them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents. And There 
Were Shepherds. (C) Sop. and Ten. Solos and 
Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carol 
(G) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 15 cents. Ado- 
ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cents. 
Adoration. Alto or Bass Solo (FE). Shelley, 25 
cents. Carol, Carol Christians, EF flat, solo, 
Duet and Cho. Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
Morning. (G) Sop. or Ten. Solo. 


Wilkinson, 4 
cents The Angel Choir. (D) Mezzo or Bar. 
Solo. Nevin, 50 cents. 


New Carols by Marsh, Danks, Yarndley, Kackus, 
Carmiencke, and others, ‘cents each. Carol Annual 


No. 20 (Grace ( ‘ollection), various authors, 5 cents, 
Carol Annual No. 3°, various authors, 5 cents. 
Lamb of God (Sunday- school service), No. 11, 


Danks, 5 cents. 
Any of the above sent on selection if desired, 
Send for our list of Christmas Novelties (tree). 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union inant New York. 


SSHER 


o DIAN 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 





5th Ave.,cor.16thSt.. N.Y, 


Financial. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION'S 
REPORT. 


AS was proper enough the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission speaks 
encouragingly of thé pood done by the 
act toregulate commerce. Something of 
this good all may admit; Abuses thete 
were in transpottatioi, wrongs which 
called fot Gorrection, But our experience 
under the act for seven years is proof that 
the law asa whole has gone to the other 
extreme and borne heavile upon the rail- 
Ways. 

The Commissioners themselves, influ- 
enced by the opinion which prompted 
the act and by its apparent intent, have 
shown a leaning against the corporations. 
It is indeed rather remarkable that the 
cases decided by the Commission in favor 
of complainants, and which have been 
brought before the regular courts for the 
enforcement of the CommissiOn’s order, 
have nearly all been decided against the 
Commission, The fact is an indication 
that the law as it stands has been con- 
strued perhaps a little too harshly by the 
Commissioners in some instances, and in 
others that the law itself was at fault. 

The report emphasises one of these 
latter points in presenting a strong 
argument for authority to prescribe min- 
imum as well as meximum rates. 
The report shows how the present de- 
pression of rates at large centers works 
injury to the general public as well as to 
railway investors. The Commission is to 
be heartily congratulated upon taking 
such position. The theory of the Inter- 
state Law as interpreted by Judge Cooley 
—and there could be no higher authority 
—was that rates could not be too low, that 
the intention of the act was to reduce 
rather than to raise tariffs. ‘This intent of 
the law is a curious illustration of the no- 
tion popular at the time that if all large 
companies went inte bankruptcy nobody 
else would be hurt ; farmers or merchants 
were not concerned in anything but low 
rates. This reasoning was of a piece with 
the other idea that the ordinary citizen 
need not care what kind of money we 
had, provided only that it was plenty. 
Tho we have killed that notion—forever, let 
us hope—the after effects of the struggle 
seen in the general depression of 
business and in the large numbers of un- 
employed, while uninvested money is 
piled up in the banks. So of railways ; if 
transportation companies cannot earn a 
fair profit, every tradesman will feel the 
effects sooner or later, for employés will 
be discharged, and investors in the com- 
panies’ stocks and bonds will be deprived 
of their income. These very investors 


are 


are themselves ordinary citizens or 
women. It is a false notion that the 


owners of corporation bonds are gener- 
ally great capitalists. 

So good a lawyer as Judge Dillon as- 
cribed part of the troubles of the Union 
Pacific to the workings of the Interstate 
Law ; and altho the present report claims 
that ‘‘no railway insolvency can justly 
be attributed to the operation of the law,” 
it is the opinion of railway and financial 
men that by hampering development and 
by limiting charges by an arbitrary rule, 
and, above aJl, by depriving the railways 
of the right of agreement among them- 
selves—a right allowed in all other lines 
of business—the Interstate Act has helped 
many a railway system along the down- 
ward path. 

The abuses known in railway transpor- 
tation should not be condoned by any one; 
but in many cases they are effects, not 
causes. Of course they should be done 
away with, but an effectual and perma- 
nent remedy should be applied at the root 
of the trouble. It is generally useless, 
for example, to forbid unjust discrim- 
ination between persons unless we 
allow of a reasonable safeguard against 
the cause which produced the evil—excess- 
ive competition. In this way the Inter- 
state Act is self-contradictory, for it con- 
demns favoritism and at the same time will 
not allow the two or three or four rival 
railways to agree not to cut the rate. 

Some of the minor. work of the Com- 





mission is good and necessary. All that 






the report says about overcharges, for ex- 
ample, is true. The practice of charging 
a merchant more than the agreed sum, 
even by an error, and then compelling 
him te pay the whole charge includitg 
the érror before taking possession of lis 
property, is wrong and permits of practi 
cal extottion. The tompany should tol- 
lect only the correct amount at delivery, 
The shipper should not be compelled to 
advance the money for the erroneous 
charge and wait intermipably for restitu 
tion. 

‘The recommendation of the Commission 
about uniform classification, repeated 
from former years, is of doubtful value. 
The division of freight into classes ina 
method of grouping trafiic so that it shall 
be charged a fair rate, all similar articles 
being grouped together for convenience. 
Classification is thus an indirect way of 
fixing arate. Now, rates differ in differ- 
ent sections accerding to tfYade condi- 
tions. Cotton is carried more cheaply on 
Southern than on Northern roads, because 
it is a staple crop in one part of our coun- 
try and not in another. To put cotton in 
the same classification in both sections 
would work injustice and violate the 
principles of good business. If to avoid 
this difficulty we issue what is called 
commodity” tariffs, with ©xceptional 
rates on all staples, we destroy the uni- 
formity the same as by the present classi- 
fications, and would be exactly where we 
are now. Undoubtedly confusion occurs 
by these variations ; but it can be finally 
remedied only when the business condi 
tions of the several sections of our country 
are approximately the same, Railway 
charges by an inexorable law arrange 
themselves according to the commerciat 
needs and trading of the States served, 
If these needs differ, the system of tariffs 
must also differ, 


e +> 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL, 


WE are now eennaiiiiin the dullest. 
period of the year. Stocktaking, closing 
of accounts and self inspection generally 
occupy attention during the closing daya 
of December, to the exclusion of business 
proper, This year the usual quietude is 
greatly aggravated by the after effects of 
the late panic, recovery having been seri- 
ously delayed by the tedious and irritating 
tariff discussion. Nobody now anticipates 
any real improvement in business until a 
better idea is had of what Congress is 
likely todo; and yet a less discouraged 
tone is noticeable since the vigorous pro- 
tests of manufacturers have secured fur- 
ther favorable concessions in the Wilson 
bill. The volume of trade continues 
sinall, as shown by Clearing House re- 
turns, which were 20¢ below the same 
week last year, and by railroad earnings, 
which declined nearly 13¢. Failures are 
frequent, amounting to 337 for the week 
against 383 in 1892. A large crop of dis- 
asters was not altogether unexpected 
toward the end of the year, their worst 
feature being the number of important 
disasters. The most encouraging fact in 
the whole situation is the more cheerful 
tone of the iron trade, practically ex- 
pressed by an increase in the produc- 
tion of pig iron. The demand for 
merchandise of all sorts is, however, of a 
strictly hand-to-mouth character. Rigid 
economies are being practiced at the mill, 
at the office and in the home, the effect 
of which cannot be otherwise than to 
greatly restrict consumption. Among 
the laboring classes there is much distress 
and many idle hands, all of which means 
that production must continue on a re- 
duced scale until a reaction from this de- 
pression sets in. This depression is not 
contined to the United States, but is world 
wide and has been steadily extending ever 
since the famous Baring collapse. In 
Europe the condition of affairs is much 
worse than here, being complicated by 
vexed social, political and international 
difticulties. Of ali countries in the world 
the United States shows the greatest re- 
cuperative powers, and will undoubtedly 
be the first nation to feel the revival al- 
ready setae overdue. 


On the various aie apenas is 





dormant, Wheat was fairly steady, 
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spite of small exports and rumors of the | Foreign Exchange was irregular and no .. It is estimated that the recent strike | $2,000 C., M. and St. P. Rd. Co. first mort. 6% 
Hatch bill being again brought up at |] uneasiness would result if more gold | on the Lehigh Valley Road cost the "k’g fund bonds, due 1920...............60. 116 
Washington. Prices ranged 663@67{c. | went to Germany. Whatever will tend | strikers as follows: Engineers, $40,000; | ©! oe en ee Seen ee: Ae AM — 
Receipts at interior points are very light, | to ease money rates in Europe and stiffen | trainmen, $35,900; conductors, $20,000, | 5,000 Am. Dock and Imp. Co. first. mort. 54 
being only 3,497,000 bushels for the week | them here will under present conditions | and telegraphers, $10,000. The cost tothe DOME AUG ON eee ccccconticccncaseveccets 111% 


against 6,694 000 same week last year. 
Since August Ist the receipts at ten of the 
Western receiving points amounted to 
93,100,000 bushels, a decrease of 50,500,000 
for the season, which goes far toward 
explaining the falling off in earnings on 
the grain carriers. Opinions differ as to 
whether farmers are holding back their 
wheat or whether interior supplies are 
really reduced. Low prices unquestiona- 
bly have much to do with this tardy 
movement, and as Liverpool now dictates 


the price it is difficult to see what redress: 


our farmers can secure. The cotton 
movement continues liberal, receipts for 
the week being 300,392 bales, against 
211,399 same time in 1892; while exports 
were 258,219 bales this year, and 119,712 
last. The export demand continued brisk 
and prices were generally higher, mid- 
dling uplands being quoted at 8c. Free 
marketing of the crop caused some curi- 
osity, and is generally attributed to the 
late financial stringency. In provisions 
there is little doing, both home and export 
demand being limited, Last week 365,000 
an increase of 70,000 
over the preceding week. Coffee has been 
strong in anticipation of supplies being 
eut off from Brazil, and Rio No. 7 was 
quoted at I8}c. Refined sugar is down to 
44c. for granulated. In the dry goods 
trade business was considerably stimu- 
lated by lower prices, several leading 
makes of shirtings have been reduced 4c. 
by agents. Print cloths are in good de- 
mand at 3c. for extra 61x64s. Woolens 
very dull, failures in the clothing 
trade and tariff discussion having a par- 
ticularly disheartening effect on this 
branch of industry. The tendency of the 
iron markets was downward, and there 
was a sharp increase of 19,000 tons in the 
last monthly statement of production ; 
but a decidedly better feeling is mani- 
fested throughout the trade. No. 1 Amer- 
ican pig is quoted at $14@14.50. Steel 
rails are quoted at $24.00. 


hogs were packed, 


were 


The November statement of exports 
from the United States is interesting for 
its bearing on foreign trade : 






Nov., 1893, Nov., 1892. 

Cotton . - $88,775. 868 $88, 441,827 
Provisions ...... 11,356,268 412 
Breadstulfs...... 11,180,192 030 
Petroleum....... 3,366,150 3.910, 50 
WAR. ccccces SH4,628 478 $74,562,819 


The striking feature is the maintenance 
of cotton shipments, while all other classes 
exhibit a decline. The shrinkage in 
breadstutfs is suggestive, but not new 
Part of the decrease is accounted for by 
lower prices, the declines being less in 
quantities than in values, In the case of 
cotton there was actually an increase of 
29,000,000 Ibs. in quantity. 


While stagnation exists in sili depart- 
ments of trade it is useless to expect im- 
provement in the stock market. Never- 
theless railroad securities are held with 
considerable confidence owing to the ease 
in money and in anticipation of the in- 
vestment demand which usually follows 
January disbursements. 3t is question- 
able if this demand will be as active as 
last year for the reasons that the aggre- 
gate of dividends is likely to be somewhat 
less, while diminished business profits 
will reduce the amouuts seeking invest- 
ment, and many individuals will be 
obliged to rely more upon their customary 
dividends than usual, On the other hand, 
the supply of desirable investinents is 





small, and there is little disposition 
to create new engagements. Wail 
Street is still sensitive to legislative 


influences and keeps a close watch upon 
tariff proceedings. The Treasury is also 
an object of sustained interest, the re- 
Serve having touched the lowest point on 
record, This, however, excites compara- 
tively little concern, the repeal of the 
Sherman Law having restored confidence 
in the Government to maintain its obliga- 
tions in gold. The action of the banks in 
supplying gold to exporters or to the 
Treasury itself is marked evidence of the 
change for the better in this respect. 





be welcome. Railroad earnings in No- 
vember showed a falling off amounting 
to nearly 7%. The December returns 
on a smaller number of roads as far as 
reported were even more unsatisfactory, 
the shrinkage amounting to over 12%. The 
scarcity of freight is illustrated by the 
small grain movement and the frequent 
rate troubles. Nearly all the roads are 
enforcing rigid economies in consequence. 
The currency movement is diminishing, 
altho still in favor of this point. In sur- 
plus reserve there was a small decrease of 
$396,600, due to the increase in reserve 
requirements. A favorable feature was 
an expansion of $3,000,000 in loans. Call 
loans continue 1@14%. Time money is 
plentiful at 2@3¢ for 1 to 4 months. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





Dec 16. Dec. 9. Increase. 

LGBRB. . .cccccccce $415,421,900 — $412,343,600 $3,078,390 
103,518,200 104,909,500 *1,361,300 

96,508,400 94,856,500 1,651,900 

495,551, 100 492,802,300 2,748,800 

15,458,400 13,602,100 #145, 700 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








GHAR is ckisevnee »  B10°,548,200 — $104,909,500 — * 1,361,300 
Legal tenders.... 95,508,400 04,8) 6,50 1,651,900 
Total reserve... $2( $19: v7 000 $290,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 123,887,775 125,200,575 687,200 





Surplusreserve = $76,168,825 F765, 05 125 * $306,000 


* Decrease, 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm, closing as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked 
UT. B. 4B, 1007, POMISCETOR. 000 cccrcccccccccescee 113% 14 
BD, 8S. 46, IEG, COBROR 6. cc ccs: scc00 coccercceve M4 115% 
Ext. U.S. 26. 18Y1, registered.....c..0. seecee MlG san 
Currency 68, 1805....cccccccccccorcccce -o M2 






Currency 6s, 1896..... ee 
Currency ts, 1897,.... 
Currency 68, 1898 . ° 
Currency 68, 1899. ....ccccceee eesecce sscecece 12 


+104 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co, quote actual 
rates as follows : 





Bid. 
4.5446 
. oe 487 
Cable transfers. .....cccocccescccccccccccrcscce 4.d746 
Commercial LONG ...6...ceeessceees cooee «cee 4.3316-839%4 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 16th, were as follows : 





Broadway 24 | E ene Ward...... 235 
Chatham. ay ne cévcevencsceses Oo 
Continent Mt Tr MIESMEN’S... 6065 ( 
kiust River.... 140 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 












The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 
Bid. Bid, 
AMEMICH. 0. 006000000 2 Lincoln National..... 44 
Broadway 4 4 |Manhattan............ 175 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. Market & Fulton..... 212 


Central National.. Mechanics’ & Trad‘s’ 150 
, Mercantile... ~~ 
Merchants’ 


Merchants’ 








Metropolitan 2 

, \Metropolls............ 400 
Commerc és NABHAU,...eeeeeeeee ees 160 
Continental........+- New York .. 22% 
Corn Exchange ...... N. Y. Nat'lEx........ 110 
Depoalt....ccoccccccese Ninth National... .... 110 
East Kiver........ Nineteenth Ward 125 


Fifth Avenue..... 
First National.... 
First Nav'1s.I.. 


Fourth ......ccccccccees { |PAPK. ....6 ceeeeeee eee 28 
Gallatin Nat'l ........ B Pe isi Bessces - 2% 
German Am.........+ 2 Phoenix . 120 
Germania .....0.c.ccee f Republic 15d 
Greenwich.. ‘Seaboard Nz : 178 
Hanover..... Second Nationa = 


Shoe & Leather. 


oe ag rs’ & 1 
|Western National... 109 


Irvin 
Le ather Manu 











INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 
H, B, Clafiin Company, lst pfd.... 100 
do. do, 2d pfd...... erececcecce 100 . 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com.. 2% 
do. Wie Wiese ceases 25Mq 
Trow DirectOry....ccccocccscce-seee oe oe 
do do Wins ccsccccvreces os ~ 
Proctor & Gamble, COM ....+--.+++ 105 10 
do. do. pfd..... 5 120 
P, Lorillard Co., COM.......++se0e0+ ++ “se 
dO, GO, PLd...cccceeee sovee 108 106 e 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 1% 
American Straw Board Co........ «. oo 34 
Celluloid Co.. acer eeesencocedse oe oo 70 
New York Biscuit Co.. . 44 
Diamond Match Co.. ee 08 ee 138 
Eppens, Smith & Wiem nana Co. - 90 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..The Provident Trust Company of 
Boston calls particular attention to de- 
sirable bonds for investment, full partic- 
ulars of which will be given upon appli- 
cation to them. 





company, of course, greatly exceeded the 
total to the men. Strikes do not pay. 


. President Reinhart, of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company, 
returned from Europe recently and made 
the statement that his mission abroad had 
been a success in every respect. He fur- 
ther said that the interest on the general 
mortgage bonds of the Atchison Company 
due January 1st would be paid. 


..There continues to be much excite- 
ment in finaycial circles in London over 
the losses of the Bank of England through 
the investments of Frank May, lately 
Chief Cashier. One paper states that the 
inaximum loss will be £300,000, another 
thinks it will not exceed £150,000. It is 
to be expected that there will be some 
reform in the management of the Bank. 


..The United States Mortgage Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 3%, pay- 
able on and after January 2d. It 
offers for the convenience of  invest- 
ors its bonds in amounts of $100, $500, 
$1,000 and multiples bearing interest at 
the rate of 5%, payable semiannually. 
The company confidently recommend 
these bunds as desirable investments to 
trustees, executors and others 
trust funds for investment. 


having 


.-The President of the Rio Grande 
Western Railway Company in his annual 
report makes the following important 
statement in speaking of the beet sugar 
industry in Utah. As the yield in Utah 
is from 10 to 15 tons of beets per acre, 
and the product of sugar not less than 165 
pounds to the ton of beets, there is about 
a net ton of sugar per acre, so that it 
would require less than 80,000 acres 
grown in beets to duplicate in value the 
last year’s silver yield in Utah, which was 
7,700,000 ounces. 


..The New York Guaranty and In- 
demnity Company has just declared a 
dividend of 7%, payable January 2d. 
This company has a capital of $2,000,000, 
and a surplus of $1,000,000, and in addi- 
tion to its charter privileges possesses all 
the powers of atrust company. Its direct- 
ors include such well-known gentlemen as 
Samuel D. Babcock, Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, Robert Goelet, Augustus 
D. Juilliard, Richard A. McCurdy, Alexan- 
der EF, Orr and William C. Whitney. Its 
officers include Edwin Packard, Presi- 
dent, and Henry A. Murray, Treasurer 
and Secretary. 


..The bill which Mr.’ Voorhees in- 
troduced in the Senate on the 13th inst. 
is thoroughly bad in principle, and 
would be worse in practice. Under no 
circumstances should the amount of sil- 
ver dollars be increased. The bill directs 
the coinage into silver dollars of stand- 
ard weight and fineness of the seignior- 
age or profit from the coinage of silver 
bullion under the acts of February, 1878, 
and July, 1890. These silver dollars are 
to be full legal tender, and no less than 
$2,000,000 a month are to be coined and 
covered into the Treasury. When all the 
seigniorage or profit has thus been coined, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pur- 
chase silver bullion to the amount of not 
less than $2,000,000 a month, All paper 
circulating notes of the Government and 
of National banks of less denominations 
than $10 are to be canceled and notes of 
larger denominations to be substituted. 
The two-dollar-and-a-half and five-dollar 
gold pieces are also to be withdrawn from 
circulation. A commission of five is to be 
appointed to an international conference, 
with a view to secure internationally a 
fixed relative value between gold and sil- 
ver. 


.-The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
$5,000 D., L. and W. Rd. Co. first cons. mort. 7% 


bonds, due 1907........... pdddemedaeaseused 130% 
$4,900 S., B. and N.Y. Rd. first cons. mort. 7% 
Hondas, GUS 10S... .cccccsccsccccccccccveves 127% 
$5,000 M. and E. Rd.7% cons. mort. bonds, due’ 
Ms cans uaniesnssinedteseacesudemoasania 11934 
$1,000 C. B. and N. Rd. Co. first mort. 5g bond, 
AUC 108B, ..ccccccccccccccccccccccece incicum 





$1,000 N. Y., C. and St. L. Rd. Co. first mort. 4% 
bond, due 1937 
$5,000 N. Y.. L and W. Rd. Co. first mort. 6s 
200 shares © leve. and Pitts. Rd. Co.......... Lilt 
$000 Omaha and Southwestern Rd. Co. 8% mort. 
bonds, due June Ist, 1896.................. 10434 
$4,000 Ottawa, Oswego and Fox River Valley 
Rd. first mort. 8% bonds, due July Ist, 
Nadir dsadddecaasrecuainsenenumededcdnae 120% 


20 shares Herriag-Hall-Marvin Co., pref.....7134 
i shares U.S. Mortgage Co.................. 1754 
15 shares Indianapolis Gas Co................ 136% 
$55000 Am. Water Works Co. first cons. mort. 
ee Nn I OI ain ovis oivicdincciccczcevenscss a 
$1,500 Long Island City 444% reg. bonds....... 914 
20 shares Sixth Avenue Rd. Co............... iM 
& shares Consumers’ Hygiene Ice Mfg. 
haan ser nandeasniwenandeduontenssiectend $25 lot. 
$10,000 Houston and Texas Cent. cons, 6% 
da intidaienrntamnceteninneceexeus 104 
$10,000 Albany and Sus. first 7% bonds........ 12734 


.At a meeting of the Directors of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
held on the 13th inst., the following state- 
ment was presented : 

Surplus, October Ist,........csecseses $7,208,180 12 
The net revenues of the quarter 

ending December 3lst, instant, 

based upon nearly completed re- 

turns for October, partial re- 

turns for November, and esti- 

mating the business for Decem- 


ber, will be ahout........cceceeeee 1,550,000 00 


$8,758,180 12 
From which appropriating for— 


Interest on bonds..... 
Sinking funds........... 


$223,262 25 


20,000. 00 







243,262 25 
$8,514,917 88 
It requires for a dividend of 14% 


eon the capital stock issued....... 1,185 x00 09 


Deducting which leaves a surplus, 


atter paying dividend.......... 7 A29,917088 


A dividend of 14% on the capital stock of 
the company was declared payable on 
and after the fifteenth day of January 
next. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum on accounts of $1,000 and under; 
and on the excess of $1,000 and not ex- 
ceeding $3,000, at the rate of 3% per 
annum, payable January 15th. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum on sums not exceeding $3,000, 
payable January 15th. 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14¢ on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broadway, 
January 2d, 

The United States Rubber Company has 
declared a dividend of 5}% on the 
ferred stock, payable January 15th. 

United States Bona 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAT! STREET. NEW YORK. 


Send for our liat of ** Selected Securities.” 
VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


The Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 
EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 
HAVE LARGE STEEL SAFES WITH THE 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
140, ‘42, and 146 BROADWAY 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President, 
GEO. H. 


pre- 





VOSE, Secretary. 


Florida. —Seve eral Ww onderful bargains in the Hill 
and Lake Region. Bearing Orange, Le mon and Grape 
Fruit Groves. Address Box 17, Ww IN’ v ER P ARK <. Fra. a. 





STOCK FARM 


Containing 485 Acres—Healthy Section. 
Deelling. , Shady Yards. "ioes 
can select traits well Cay hardwood timber; 


Free c bare 
bc CHAFEIN & eCOnitichmond.Vas 


mild climate. 
gains, K.B 







24 (1732) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





December 21, 1898. 








Cnited States 
Sborigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - #2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
‘by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
feges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
issues Debenture Bonds, Keceives Depesits 
subject to check and atlows interest en daily 
welaunces, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON ..... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE.......... Vice President 
(EORGE W. YOUNG....2d4V. Pres, & Tr. 
ARTHUR TURNBL 
WILLIAM P. ELL 





DIRECTOKS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
, . banley, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
| Lewis May, 
Theodore Morford, 
Richard A, McCurdy, 
Robert Olyphant, 
Kdwin Packard 
William W. Richards, 
Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson, 


William P. Dixon, 
Robert A. Grannuiss, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, 
Charles K. Henderson, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
‘iardiner G. Hubbard, 
‘justav EK. Kissel, 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapotts, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000. ; Surplus and 
Profits, $900,000.00, Collections promptiv made on all 
points of the Northwest, ard remitted for on day of 
payment. F.A.Chamberlain, President, H M. Knox, 
Vice President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 
Verry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 


ni % Kansas City 


%e 
dll Properties. 


Improved Mts- 
souri Farms. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

A. HE. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

8. GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 


SCHOOL BONDS. 

COUNTY WARRANTS. 
¥er full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 

$200,000 worth for sale by the 


6% Gold Bonds — Investment & Trust 


Co., Boston B1k., Denver, Colo 


H. B. PALMER, 


Ilelena, Montana, 


DEALER LN 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade lovestments, 
Correspondence solicited, Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant's National Bank, Helena. 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000, 


City and Farm Loans payable in Gold, 
Saterest 7 avd S per cent., payable semi- 
ewnnually in New York Exchange, 

SEATTLE, WASIIINGTON, 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
ofthe Greatest of American Sea Coast 
Cities, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
e Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERETT, Washington. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 


») «| 7 
Fourteen Years’ Experience. 
REFERENCES: 

New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Union 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Bank. 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank, 

Edinburgh, scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company wimited, 

For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texaa, 


INVESTMENT 
BONDS. 


A. B. MEAD. 








WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Topeka, Kan., 
Philad 





Soston, Mass., 
mn. 

A. L. Cor. G. W. Copp 

(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ArSi4 Al ry 
ESTATES 

‘ 
LOANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 


_Correspondence invited. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Eyuitable Building. Denve Y . 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT: SECUICITES. 

We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sore for amount invested and 
promising large profitsin dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 

Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 


managed. We rent, collect 
rents, pay taxes and look 
after assessments. 


negotiated, payable in gold secured 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
PIPE sb sccseecenbaeescunsseesse $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Securtty Com- 

any of Hartford, Conn,, under ng ey 

tanking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 





= | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. % WALL STREET, N. V 


LOMBARD 


MORTCACES 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


Agency For Western Securities. 


Holders of Western loans, made through Mortgage 
Loan Companies, or Savings Banks which have re- 
cently gone into liquidation, who desire to transfer 
the care of same to an agency which has many years 
of experience in the general care of real estate and 
mortgaye loans, are solicited to correspond with us, 
Special atrention given to insurance, collecting inter- 
ést, and paying taxes on same. Examination of prop- 
erties securing loan and reports made of same, free of 
charge. 





Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 


JAMES E. DAVIS& CO.,Portland,Ore. 
WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


at@Gto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL, On an, Neb., U.S. A. 


p u NET erery fivisuay LUANS, 
Absolutely secure, literest pay- 

0 able semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 








loans. Highest references. ddresa 
eweNi F MAMILTON, Vejvbawan. Wash 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal factlities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent, on improved city property with Insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Reference: National Park Bank, New York. 


$50,000 ist MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR 6 
PER CENT, G > BOND: 
issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest: irrigating 
companies tn Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 
O), has no indebted s Ollter than these bonds, For 
full information adder 
Denver Trust & 8 psit Co. Trustee, 
926 seventeenth St., Denver, 
or room 24, 10 Broad y. ¥. City. 


srTENES ‘ 
-S'TEINISBACII 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent, investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington, 


DULUTH. 

There will be vreater growth and development in 
the country yor 4 to Duluth during the next ten 
years than in any other section of the United states. 
Duluthhas made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 
see to make profitavle investments in the coming me- 
tropolis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 
and information, 


C.RK. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 






















The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00, 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 
Building, Philadelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 
First Mortgage Louns Negotiated, Municipal and 
’ Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers | 
Ss’ experience. Correspondence solicited, 
eT, Pres’t. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres't, 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, 
are invited toexamine, Interest and principal net to 
lender, Twenty-twoyears’ business and noloss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
Kirst National Bank Bldg., lowa Falls, a. 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 











Conservative investors 











ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEAT’ TON. 
Gilt-edged Ist ans & Real 


Mortgag 
Estate Investments. 
Write for particulars, 

CITIZENS’ SAVING BANK OF THE CITY OF 

4 New YorK, Nos. 56 ANDSS BOWERY, CORNER 
CANAL STREET. 

Sixty-seven:h semi-annual dividend of interest.— 
The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate 
of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum be paid to de- 
positors, on and after January 1th, on all sums ot &5 
and tip to $3,0L0, which have remained on deposit for 
the three or six months ending December 31st, 1823. 

Money deposited on or before January lWth, will 
draw tnterest from January Ist. 

EDWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 

HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 

CHARLES W. HEwp, Cashier 











MANHATTAN RAILWAY COM 
No. 7 BROADWAY, 
NEW YOrK, December 12th, 1893. 
: THIRTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 
UVARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ON& AND ONE- 
‘ 1ALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at this office on 
and after January 2d, 184. 

The transter books will be closed on Friday, De- 
cember 15th, at 3 o’clock P.M., re-opened on Wednes- 
day, January 8d, 1894, at 10 0 clock A.M. 

ee ___D.W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO, 

i NEW YORK, Dec. 6th, 1993. 

The Board of Directors of The American Sugar Ke- 
Suing Company have this: ay declared the following 
dividends payable January 2d, 1894: On that portion 
of the preferred stock which is entitled to quarterly 
dividends, 194 vee cent.; On that portion of the pre- 
ferred stock which is entitled to semi-annual divi- 
dends, 344 per cent.; On the common stock a quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent. 

, Lhe Transfer Books will close on December 12th at 
3 o’clock, P.M. and be reopened on January 3d. 
JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 














UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, ) 
88 AND 9% READE STREET. ? 
New YorK, November Ist, 1898, § 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNITED 

States Rubber Co. have this day declared a divi- 

dend of 5% per cent. on the Preferred Stock, payable 
January lth, 1804, 


Transfer books will close on Saturday, December 
30th, 1808, at 12 0’clock noon, and reopen on January 
16th, 1894, 

CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


% WARREN ST, NEW YORK. 

The Trustees of tiis institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six montus ending Dec, ifs", at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 and under, 
and THREE PER CENT, per annum on the excess of 
$1,000 not exceeding $4,000, payable on and after Mon- 
day, Jan, lth. 

DEPOSITS made on or before Jan. lth will draw 
interest from Jan. Ist. 

DAVID M. DEMAREST, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, December ith, 18%. 
DIVIDEND NO. 101. 

MNHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividead of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the netearnings of the three nonths ending 
December 3ist inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer,on and after the Ith day of January next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 2th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next, 

RK. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








— AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, NEw York, 
December 6th, 1893.—The annual election of Directors 
of this bank wlll take place on TUESDAY, January 
Yh, 184, at the banking house, 124 Broadway. Polls 
open from 12M. tol P.M. 

EDWAKD BUNS, Cashier. 

MVAK CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK, New Yor, Dectimber sth, 
ns. The annual election for Directors of this bank 
wilt be held at the bunting house, 320 Broadway, on 


TUESDAY, Janeary Sth, Isi4. Polis open from 12M. 
tol pM, CHAS. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier, 


VHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK.—New York, De- 
J cember th, I845.--The annual meeting for Di- 
rectors of this bank for the ensuing year wilt be beld 
atthe banking house, No. 270 mg 4 on TUES- 
DAY, the %th day of January, 1844, between the 
hours of land 2 o'clock P.M, 
WM.J. QUINLAN, Jit., Cashier, 


> aeeeheieteidean NATIONAL BANK, New York, 

December sth, 1895.—The annua, meeting of the 
stockholders of this bank for election of Directors 
and Lnspectors will be held at the banking house on 
TUESDAY, January 9th, lsd. 
tol p.m. 


Polls open from 12 mM, 
ALFRED H. 'TIMPSON, Cashier. 


Kx RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—An election 
‘4 for Directors of this bank will beheld at the 
bunking heuse No. 682 Broadway, New York, on 
‘Tuesday, January 9th, 1894, Polls open from 2 to 3 
o'clock, P.M. Z. EK. NEWELL, Cashier. 


4ie-aern NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
W December 7th, 1893.—The annual election for 
Directors of this bank will be beld at the banking 
room, #6 Wall streey, on TUESDAY, January %th, 
1X4, from 12M, to Lo’ciock P.M. 

ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


MVUK NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, New York, December sth, 1893,—'The an- 
nual election for Directors of this bank will be held 
at the banking house, No, 124 Bowery, on TUESDAY, 
January Yth, is4, between the hours of 12 mM. and 1 
P.M. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


BANK.—New York, De- 
cember 7th, 189.—The annual election for Di- 

rectors of this bank will be held at the banking 

house, No. 401 Broudway, on TUESDAY, January 9th, 

ISM, between the hours of 12M, and 1 pM. 

D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


eter ty CITIZENS’ 


RVING NATIONAL BANK.—NEw York, Decem- 
ber 22th, 1805.—The annual election for Directors 
of this bunk will be held at the banking house, be- 
tween the hours of 12 M.and 1 p.m,, Tuesday, Janu- 
ary “th, 1804, Gi, EB. SOUPER, Cashier. 
Py ate MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
4 BANK, 29 Wall Street, New York, December 5th, 
1803.—The annual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the banving rooms on TUESDAY, 
January %ch, 1844, from 12M. to LP. M. 
ISAAC H, WALKER, Cashier. 


me NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
in New York, 25 Nassau Street, December 7th, 
1843.--The annual mee.ing of the stockholders of this 
bank for the election of Directors and tor the trans- 
action of other business, will be held at the banking 
house on TUESDAY, Ja uary “th, 1844, at noon. 
Pous will be open from noon til) Lo’clock P. M. 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


Tae NATIONAIS PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
New York, December 7th, 1843,—The annual 
meeting of Stockholders of this bank for the election 
of Directors for the cuset year will be held at the 
banking house, 214 and 216 Broadway, on TUESDAY, 
January Yth, 184, between the hours of 12M. and 1 
P.M. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, 





‘READING NOTICES. _ 


TO OUR READERS. 





OvuR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
sbscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











One month........$ 25] Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... %75|N 25 
Four months...... 100! One year.,....,.... 300 


CLUB RATES, 








Two years to one xubscriber...........5..6. $5 00 
One year each totwo subscribers, coos 600 
Three years to one subscriber..... besos SD 
Three subscribers one year each............ 700 
Four years to ove subscriber................ 8 SD 
Four subscribers one year each... » BD 
Five years to one subscriber......... 10 


Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 W 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 montis old 25 cents, 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at tbe expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a_ re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete., with their entire read - 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 

> 





Or all articles of gentlemen's dress the hat should 
receive the greatest attention. Our friend, Mr, E, 
Willard Jones, of 49 Nassau Street, N. Y., has always 
in stock the most correct form in bigh-grade hats at 
prices that will attract attention. 


> 
AT HALF PRICE. 

JAMES G. JOHNSON, of 8 Fast Fourteenth Street, 
New York, just off of Fitth Avenue ,uas cecided to re- 
tire from business, and is offering holiday goods at 
half price. His steck of guods comprises everything 
taat could possibly be desired for Christmas pres. 
ents, and the attention of our readers is called to his 
advertisement elsewhere, 


If PAYS. 


Iv pays to read the papers, especially your owt 
family paper, for often in this way good business 
opportunities are brought to your attention, For 
instance, KB. F. Jobson & Co., of Richmond, Va, 
are how advertising, offering paying positions to 
parties who engage with them, devoting all or any 
part of their time to their business interests. It 
might pay you to write tomiem: —Adv, 











THE city of Washington ts to-day one of the*most 
interesting cities, if not the most interesting city in 
the United States. This fact is attested by the thou 
sands of people who visit itevery winter dubing thi 
session of Congress, From yer to year greater 
facilities are extended to those who visit’ the city tor 
their better enjoyment,the List notable one being the 
enlargement of the Arlington Hotel, for meny years 
under the management of Messrs, T. BE. Koessle & Son, 
It bas long been the leading hotel, and 1s now better 
fiited to entertain guests than ever, owing to the ad- 
avition of one hundred large front rooms, sixty bath- 
rooms and drawing and banqueting rooms, 

———_—_—_—_—_—_——_——_ da —_———_——_—_ 


THE ADA REHAN STATUE. 

ONE of the great attractions at the World’s Fatr 
was the statue representing Justice, in the Montana 
Building, modeled from the figure of Ada Rehan, the 
actress, Thestatue itself contains 97,000 ounces of 
pure silver, valued at $64,800, and the base is of gold 
weighing 1,000 pounds, valued at $224,006", making the 
total value, including modeling and casting, $300,000, 
It isn’t often that a person is represented as a statue 
at an expense so great as this, 

Messrs. H. O'Neill & Company, the great dry goods 
merchants of Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2'st Streets, in 
this city, being desirous that their friends and cus- 
tomers, on bargains intent, should bave also a feast 
for the eyes, have se ured the Adi Rehan statue and 
have placed the same on exhibition in tnetr store 
wher? it can now be seen or tue first floor. The store 
will be open evenings during the holiday season, 
The probabilities are that the thousands of people 
attracted to Messrs H. ONeill & Company’s to view 
the statue will not only be greatly interested by it, 
but by the wonderful display of goods, wares and 
merchandise of every conceivable description, and 
especially in view of the very low prices at which 
they are offered, 


BY SPECIAL TRAIN THROUGH EU- 
ROPE. 














Messrs. RAYMOND & WHITCOMB are out with an 
announcement of a grand tour through Europe by 
special train which greatly surpasses their famous 
trip of 1892, when an American party was enabled to 
penetrate even distant servia, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
A party of limited numbers will sail from New York 
February 17, and, landing at Gibraltar, make a com- 
“wey round of Spain and Portugal by special train, 
irst taking a peep into Africa by running across by 
steamer to ‘Langier in Morocco, At the French fron- 
tier, sleeping carsand dining car will be in wait 
ing, and thts will journey with the party through 
France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, 
Servia, Germany, Holland, aud Belgium, with a part 
of Switzerland, A tour ofKfngland comes later. As 
in Mexico and some parts of the United States 4“ ho- 
tet on wheels” is a great luxury. The whole tour, 
from New York back to New York, will occupy 1%? 
days. A circular, giving full details, may be obtained 
of Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 Kast Fourteenth 
street (corner of Union Square), N York, 

> desas é 


HEADQUARTERS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THERE Is certainly one place in the city of New 
York where a person in search of Christmas presents 
can find everything desired, and that is at Ridley’s 
great dry goods establishment on Grand Street. We 
have forgotten just how many acres of floor space 
there are in Ridley’s immense store, but there are 
enough to tax the strength of any person who follows 
the ins and outs of the different counters, sections 
and departments. At Ridley’s can be found the fin- 
est and most desirable goods in turs, diamonds. jew- 
elry, watches, clothing for men, women and children, 
furniture of all descriptions; and then, too, there is 
an assortment of toys of all sorts and descriptions, a 
sight of which would make an ordinary child wild 
with excitement. Of books there is almost no end, 
and at prices so very low as to raise the query how a 
book can be printed for sosmatlasum — If the times 
are in a mensure hard a Hetle money this year will go 
several times as far as the same amount in previous 
years, This is exemplified in the highest degree at 
Ridley’s, Out-of:- town purchasers, by ordering from 
the quarterly catalogs issued by Messrs. F, Ridley & 
Sons, Can secure just as good bargains as if they were 
present tn person, This catalog is a book of 15 pages, 
filed full to overflowing with jilustrations of thou- 
sands of articles wept in stock, with prices attached, 
One Cannot go amiss in visiting Kidley’s great store. 

— > 


CHRISTMAS VACATION OUTINGS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


FOLLOWING its yearly custom, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company proposes running a special holiday 
tour to Old Point Comfort on December 26th, leaving 
New York at 8:10 and Philadelphia 10:20 A.M. 818 
from New York, $15 trom Philagelphia, and propor- 
tionately low rates from intermediate and contigu- 
ous points will cover hotel accommodations, railroad 
fare, meals en route, and, in fact, all necessary €X- 
penses during the period of four days which will be 
spent on the trip. This outing appeals strongly for 
the consideration of thuse desiring to spend a few 
days pleasantly and profitably, ane apart from the 
attractiveness of the jaunt a decided educational 
benefit is to be derived from a familiarity with this 
historic sput. The Hygeia Hotel, famous throughout 
the land as one of the finest hostelries of this country, 
will be theresting place of the tourists. At the same 
rates will be sold another ticket going with tour 
proper, including but one day’s board at Hygeia, bat 
good to return via Richmond and Washington, and 
sana for stop-off at thuse cities until January 4th, 


















Two other trips deserving attention are those to 
Washington on the Mth and 2th of the month. 
Three days will be occupied on eacb, affording am- 
ple time for an insvection of the most beautiful of 
American cities, with its wealth of interesting fea- 
tures, The won/erful architectural stndics and the 
glamour always surrounding the capital of a great 
country, will more than repay a visit. #15 from New 
York, #11 from Philadelphia, and corresponding 
rates from other points, are certainly low enough for 
the most modest purse. These last-mentioned tours 
will leave New York at 11:00 A. M.,and Philadelphia 





1:50 P. M., stopping at the principal stations between 
New Pork and Wilimingtou.-4ae. 
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We are sure that nothing more desirable for a 
Christmas present for the head of the house can be 
found tha. one of the Columbla Ink Stanas, manu- 
factured bythe Bovd & Abhot Company of 23 War- 
ren Street, this city. Their advertisement appears 
elsewhere in this paper. 


FAIENCE MANTELS. 


MESSRS, FISKE, HOMeéS & Co., of 164 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, are entitled to much praise for bring- 
ing before the public something not_only new but 
beautiful,a’ tistic and elegant. Messrs Fiske, Homes & 
Co.,a8 will be seen by their advertisement elsewhere in 
this paper, have brought out the Faience Mantels in 
au variety of designs, beautiful colors, enamels and 
glazes, and at moderate prices The builder or 
owner of an artistic home should certainly consult 
Messrs. Fiske, Homes & Co. regarding the Faience 
Mantels. 








Constable A Co 
RICH FURS. 


Fur Capes, Fur Cloaks, 

Fur-Lined Opera Cloaks, 

Fur Collarettes, Muffs. 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


A Choice Selection of Elegantly 
Mounted 


FUR RUGS, 
Fur Carriage and Sleigh Robes. 


Troadooay A 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 


Final Week of Christmas 
Dress Pattern Sale, 


The balance of our stock of Dress 
Patterns for Holiday Presents will be 
marked at still further reductions in 
prices for this week. 

Ten special tables in the basement 
are filled with attractive Dress Goods 
in variety to suit all. 


Lengths. Each. 
1000 Hopsacking, - - $2.50 
300 Pin Checks, - - $2.50 
200 Figured Tweed, - - $2.90 
250 MixedCloths, - - - $4.00 
500 Empress Cord, - - $4.90 
100 Broadcloth, - - = $5.50 


Large quantity unassorted patterns 
of best woolen materials, in irregular 
lengths, marked very low. 

Twolarge lines of all wool Plaid and 
Narrow Striped Suitings, both dou- 
ble-fold, until Christmas only, 25 cents 
per yard. 

ON THE MAIN FLOOR, 

575 pieces High Cost Novelty Dress 
Goods, marked without consideration 
of value. During this brief sale pur- 
chasers may secure the richest goods 
for little outlay. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ACKER, MERRALL& CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Superior Teas & Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 
Write for price list, 


RIDLEY $ 


GRAND STREET, N. Y. 
NEW SEASONABLEGOODS 


For the Holidays. 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





Lace Curtains, 
Prices Cut in Two. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


Greatly Reduced, 


Gloves and Men’s Furnishings—Special 
Prices. 
Leather Goods, Fans, Umbrellas, 
Must be Closed, 


Handkerchiefs,Silkand Linen, 
Plain and Embroidered, 
in Fancy Boxes, etc, 


Marked Way Down. 


TOILET BOXES, 
MANICURES, 
PERFUMERY BOXES, 

Comb and Brush Sets and 
Shaving Cases, 


Below anything. 





Gold and Silver Jewelry, 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
Gold Head Canes, 


Eeonomy in our Prices. 


SILVERWARE, 
CAKE DISHES, 
CASTORS, NUT BOWLS, 


Napkin Rings, Pickle Dishes, 
Card Salvers, Tea Sets and Urns, Table 
Cutlery, Pocket Knives, Carving Knives, 
ete, 


Cups, 


Price to suit any size pocket, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES 


Special Vases—Attractive Figures, 


CUT PRICES IN HOSIERY, 
Shoes, Trimmings, White Goods, 


Corsets, Velvets, Feathers, 


Blankets, Notions, Laces and Ribbons. 





Special Reduction in Furs. 


FINEST GRADE, THIS SEA- 
SON’S PURCHASE. 


CLOAKS, SUITS, Etc. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309 to 321 Grand St., 
NEW YORK. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS 


Over 1,000 varieties. Send for Price List. 
Jointed Dolls with Bisque Heads, Kid-Body Dolls 
with Bisque Heads or Patent Heads, Wax Dolls, 
China Dolls, Bisque Dolls, Negro, Indian, 
and Chinese Dolls, Baby Dolls. 

PAPA AND MAMA DOLLS. 

All Kinds of Dressed Dolls. 
Dressed Baby Dolls. Dressed Boy Dolls. 
Dressed Girl Dolls. Dressed Character Dolls. 

Dolls’ Heads in Bisque, China, 
Wax, and Patent Indestructible. 
Dolls’ Jewelry, Toilet Articles, Fans, Umbrellas, etc. 
Dolls’ Houses, Stores, Stables, Furniture, 
Theaters, Horses and Wagons, etc., ete. 


All Kinds of Toys and Games for Holiday Presents 


Bric-a-Brac, China, Glassware, 
Pottery and Lamps. 


Not only large variety, but also low prices 


HINRICHS & CO., Importers, 


29 31 33 Park Place, New York. 
Entrance foot of Park Place Elevated Station, Near 
Brooklyn Bridg®, and Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and Hoboken Ferriss. 


Nestle’s Food 


Has Received 
HE HIGHEST AWARDS 
given at the 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION, 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 


An Entire Diet for Infants. 








~ Holiday Goods at Half Price. — 


Our entire stoeks of JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, 
OPERA GLASSES, LEATHER GOODS, TRAVELING 
BAGS, FURS, HANDKERCHIEFS, MUFFLERS, KID 


GLOVES, also lined and Fur-top Gloves, Fancy Boxes of 
every description, Triplicate Mirrors, Vienna Fancy 
Goods, Dolls, ete., are being offered at about ONE-HALF 
THEIR REGULAR PRICE. 

While we have for many years enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for the values we have given in these particu- 
lar lines, this offering surpasses all previous records by 
enabling you to make your Holiday purchases at about 
one-half the usual outlay. Such an opportunity has never 
before been offered by any establishment in this city. We 
present it now for the first and last time, for the reason 


that weare RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, 


8 EAST 14TH STREET (4 doors east of Sth Ave.) 


Prosperity in California. 


It is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated 
assertion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of 
cultivating the soil in California, Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pur- 
suits ; but the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual 
profit from it a thing not to be expected. On even the rich grain farms of Kansas 
and the Northwest it is difficult for the farmers to keep their heads above water. As 
a rule farming, considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon 
it, and the hardships which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 

In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 
are swept aside. It is something new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs. The 
reasons for it are simple enough ; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand that 
which is foreign to his experience. 

The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of all the strange conditions. It 
permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that can be grown nowhere 
else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under heavy 
import duties and transportation charges, These expenses are saved by California 
growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 

California is a woman’s paradise. There are many ways for a woman to make 
money that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. Fruit cul- 
ture and the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman 
many opportunities for doing pleasant and profitable work. 

As a rule, twenty acres in fruit in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States. 
For this reason California orchards are generally small. The people, consequently, 
live very close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to 
cultivate each otber’s society. Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common 
features in rural California. In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to resi- 

dents of the older States. Apart from a financial ability to visit the cities and keep 
in pace with those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a 
general encouragement to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous colony enter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 

THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY has three lines to California—the SUN- 
SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco: the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 
to San Francisco ; and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. 
The company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the 
best way for reaching California. ‘lhe three routes above mentioned enter California 
from different directions—the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the 
east, and the Shasta Route from the north. All of them connect closely with other 
lines to all points in the Eastern States. Inquiries may be addressed to the following 
agents of the company: E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 243 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Il].; W. C. WATSON, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La., or T. H, 





GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal, 
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Special for Mail Orders 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Stuttgarter Sanitary All Wool 
COMBINATION SUITS. 


NOTE, Of the many improve- 
ments brought about in recent 
years one of the most beneficial 
has been the introduction of 
Misses’ and Children’s Stutt- 


garter Sanitary all wool Com- 






binetion Suits, They wre made 


in Stuttgart, Germany. None 


EY AW 


but the purest and finest Aus- 
Their 


health “giving 


tralian woo! is used, 


ATT, 
SAY 
\ 
WW 


Sanitary and 
qualities are recognized by phy 
siclans everywhere, They are 
usually sold at $2.00 for size 2 
(which fits a child 4 years of 
age) and an advance of 25 cents 
on each size larger. As a spe 
cial inducement to readers of 
THe INDEPENDENT we offer 
sizes 20-22-24-26 and 28 all at one 


price, $1.°24. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third Ave., 59th & 60th Sts.,New York. 
GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 
High Grade 
attract 


ost correct form in 

Hats at Prices that will 
when quality is considered. 

FULL LINE OF UMBRELLAS, 

Complete Assortment of Soft Hats. 

GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 
LONDON, 35Grace Church St., E. C. 
PARIS, 55 Rue des Petites-Ecuries. 
NEW YORK, 

E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 Nassau Street, near Maiden Laue. 


EDWINC, BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL, 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 

The genuine Edwin 
(. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on Iin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


Oooking Utensils, Moulds, 





Qutlery, Orockery, and Glass, 
Refrigerators, Ice-Cream Freezers, 


House-Cleaning Articles. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West42d St., 
NEW YORK, 





. 





Something New 


FAIENCE MANTELS. 


Elegant Designs, Beautiful Colors, Enamels and 
Glazes. Illustrations of eight designs sent on re- 
eeipt of 24 cents, 


FISKE, HOMES & 00,, 


164 Devonshire St., 


Boston 
New York, 289 F h Ave.; Phila., 2% So. 7th St, 
*"gbamels and Giszes by Waa. Grueby. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE. 


The party will leave New York by the fine North 
Gierman Lloyd Steamer “*Spree,’’ Saturday, 
February 17, and be absent 162 days in a comprehen- 
sive round of travel to the chief cities and places of 
historic and scenic interest in Spain (with an ex- 
cursion across to Tangier on the African coast), 
Portugal, Southern France (including the Pyr- 
enees and the Riviera), Italy, the Italian Lakes, 
Austrin-Hungary, Turkey (with 1 days itn 
Constantinople and vicinity), Baisnsia. Servia, 
Germany (including a voyage down the Khine), 
Holland. Betgium, France, and England, 
searly all the great cities of Europe are included in 
this magnificent tour, which affords also glimpses 
into Africa and Asta. 

The Special Trains, which will beat the service 
of the party througout the railway Journeys of over 
10,000 miles, will be composed of sleeping cars with 
dining car attached, The best hotels and numerous 
carriage rides with special facilities for sight-seeing 
everywhere, Party limited in numbers. 








Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East 14th St, (corner of Union Sq.), New York. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in lessthan Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD S. 8. CO, 
DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 
The fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA and 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. Tl). will sail from NEW 
YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as follows : 


WEKKA, Dec, 30; KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. 11), Jan. 6, 
Is; SPREE, Jan. 16, 184: FULDA, Jan, 27, IS. 


Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easiest, 
and most comfortable, Switzerland can be reached 
in six hours from Genoa, 


For full information tn regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, RK: Y. 


Going to 


This Winter-§ 


a O° 


S.S. Kansas City, 
S.S. City of Birmingham, 
S.S. City of Augusta, 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf, 





RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agts., 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, 
W.H. RHETT, 
Gen’l Agent Cc. R. R., 
317 Broadway, N. Y. 





Fond Mothers &2 


DRINK BEEF TEA made with 


C upDAny's 
1 ae BRAND 
EXTRACT BEEF. 


And Baby is stronger and better for it. 


It makes delicious Boulllon, and is 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for **Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 


Send six cents in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Go., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘*From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application, 


«FFT Y-NINTH YEAR 


JOHN CATTNACH 


736 Broadway, N. Y. 
Our usual display of fine 


“OWN MAKE” 
LEATHER GOODS 
FOR THE 
LOLIDAYS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Toilet, Travelling, 
and London Kit Bags, Dress Suit Cases, 
Valises, Trunks, Military Brushes, etc. 


‘HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MALARIA AND 
UNSURPASSED FOR HEALTHFULNESS GENER- 
ALLY, and so testified to by physicians. With air 
heavily charged with ozone, nature’s greatest boon 
to the health-seeker, with scenic attractions unri- 
valled, Old Point Comfort ranks foremost as a winter 
resort, While its world-famous Hygeia Hotel, with its 
improved and now persect drainage and other sani- 























G. M. SORREL, Manager. 
FASTEST PASSENGER SHIPS CARRYING THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


S.S. Tallahassee, 
S.S. Chattahoochee, 
S.S.Nacoochee, 


W.E. ARNOLD, 
G.T. P. A. 
New Pier 35, N. R.,N. Y. 


R. L. WALKER, Agt., Ocean S. S. Co., 


New Pier 35, N 


tary arrangements, the unquestioned purity of its 


drinking water, unsurpassed cuisine, embracing 
eg delicacy of land and sea foods, the Charm of its 
resident garrison life, its abundant musical features 
and dancing, constitute a variety of attractions sel- 
dom offered at any resort. 


KF. N. PIKE, MANAGER, 


“ THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “The Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 





AKE it a pleasure trip by travelling 
on the Elegant Passenger Steamships 
of the Ocean Steamship Company, 


Florida | C2. chjrunnah deve 


From New York 
Greater Comfort at 35 to 50° less expense than by rail. 


-or From Boston. 


S.S. City of Macon, 
S.S. Cate City, 
S.S. Dessoug. 


First-Class Table D’Hote, Unsurpassed Accommodations. 


Steamers leave NEW YORK 


Every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, from New Pier 35, N. R., foot of Canal and Spring Streets. 


Steamers leave BOSTON 


WM. L. JAMES, Agt., 
13 South 3d Street, Philadelphia, 
J. D. HASHAGEN, 


. Eastern Agent, S., F. & W. Railway Co., 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 


. R., New York. 





Jnsurance. 
SHUT DOWN UPON THEM! 


A PRESS dispatch from Chicago, Decem- 
ber 8th, makes the encouraging announce- 
ment that the Post Office Department has 
determined to do its part in suppressing 
the bond and investment organizations, 
this part being in excluding them from 
the mails. The Postal Inspector has re- 
ceived from Washington a list of about 
fifty concerns which he was directed to 
report to the postmasters in the district 
centering in Chicago, with instructions 
not to deliver registered letters to them 
or cash money orders for them ; he was 
also instructed to secure evidence against 
them, or any others like them, and to 
prosecute them under the law prohibiting 
lotteries and denying the use of the mails 
for fraudulent purposes. The concerns 
named in the list are as follows, some of 
them being virtually branches of the 
same head, but operating in different sec- 
tions of the country : 

Equitable Investment Company, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ila.; Perpetual Maturity Bond 
‘ : ‘ * 
Company, same city: lowa Guarantee 
Investment Company, Keokuk, Ia.; Re- 
serve Fund Investment Company, Cres- 
ton, Ia,; United States Investment Com- 
pany, Kankers’ Investment Company, 
Capital Consul Company, and Columbia 
Bond Investment Company, Minneapolis ; 
North American Investment Company, 
St. Paul; Guarantee Investment Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; State of Washington 
Bond Company, Chicago ; Phoenix Loan 
and Investment Company, Colorado Guar- 
antee and Loan Company, Guarantee In- 
vestment Company, Investment Bond 
Company, and Workmen's Investment 
and Bond Company, Denver; Wadem 
Investment Company, Pueblo; Pacitic 
Bond and Investment Company, Ogden, 
Utah; Utah Savings Investment Com- 
pany, Mount Pleasant, Utah; Utah Guar- 
antee Investment Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; Guarantee and Bond Investment 
Company ,Covington, Ky.: Columbia Bond 
and Investment Company, Newport, Ky.; 
American Guarantee Savings and In- 
vestment Company, Fert Valley, Ga.; 
National Confederate Guarantee Com- 
pany, Nashville: Phoenix Savings and 
Investment Company, Waco, ‘Texas; 
American Bond and Investment Com- 
pany, Equitable Investment Company, 
Missouri Loan and Investment Company, 
and Nebraska’ Savings and Investment 
Company, Omaha; National Guarantee 
and Investment Company, Lincoln, Neb.; 
National Savings and Investment Com- 
pany, Tekansha, Mich.; Columbia Invest- 
ment Company, Saginaw, Mich.; St. Louis 
Mutual Bond Investment Company and 
Guarantee Investment Company, St. 
Lonis:; Pettis County Investment Com- 
pany, Sedal a, Mo.; Missouri State Loan 
and Investment Company, Fayettee, Mo.; 
Provident Bond and Investment Com- 
pany, and Franco German Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; California Land and 
Water Company, Dayton, O.; Union In- 
vestment Company and Louisiana Lot- 
tery Company, Kansas City ; Guarantee 
Investment Company, Hull, Ill.; Ameri- 
can Certificate Company, New York City 
and Utica, N. Y.; Provident Bond and 
Investment Company, Washington, D.C., 
and Philadelphia. 

We copy this list—not in the hope ot 
reaching apy one who might fall victim 
but for our warning, for this column has 
been of little effect if readers of it have 
not by this time learned to shun all 
schemes which promise sudden wealth or 
inordinate returns from money—but as a 
piece of record and as illustrating how 
common is the humbug of a high-sound- 
ing name. The Italian vendor at the 
nearest corner would not hesitate to call 
himself, if he thought it would help him, 
the Italo-American Consummated’ Chest- 
nut Association, and if he advertised this 
name boldly enough he would catch 
trade, and yet there would be just one 
chestnut-roaster at a corner, as before. 
To make much of a combination of the 
words Bond, Investment, Savings, Loan, 
Guaranty, etc., is so natural with the 
average person, that the tramp need only 
become a banker to be on the road to suc- 
cess. : . 

There may be some variations in detail ; 
and we presume that a favorive form 1s 
the proposition that when enough funds 
are in hand to pay off one or more 
‘‘bonds,” those to be redeemed will be 
ascertained by lot. This is a palpable 
employment of the lottery ; but whether 
the scheme is to issue bonds num- 


bered consecutively and redeem them in 
the order of the numbers (in which case 
it always happens that the earliest num- 
bers are held by the promoter and his 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts) OF 
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whatever the variations of the promise to 
give back five or ten for one, the essence 
of the lottery and the vitiation of fraud 
are in them all, And, therefore, all dis- 
honest operations should be denied the 
mails, the determining question being not 
the mode but the intent and substance ; 
every scheme and every person that seeks 
money upon a fraudulent representation 
and intent should be debarred the mails. 
For consider that the object of the postal 
service is to unify and extend the country 
by facilitating intercourse, to promote in- 
telligence and to serve the general wel- 
fare; for this end the national revenue 
has laid upon it a work which is, in the 
first instance, pecuniarily unprofitable, 
and the value of it is made to overweigh 
and justify—as it fully does—the pecun- 
iary joss. To allow this machinery to 
be used by the dishonest would be to 
make it a public injury instead of a bene- 
fit. As we have repeatedly said, we see 
no distinction in morals between the 
**yreen goods” trade, which has to be 
carried on under cover, by means of 
the telegraph and the express—and the 
‘* bond” business, which has been licensed 
by the State of New York. If it is right 
and necessary to make the bunko man 
and the lottery dealer keep a lookout tor 
the police, it 1s Wrong and unfair to let 
other adventurers conduct the fool-tishery 
business by other ways of offering dollars 
tor dimes. A man who should baw!l this 
offer literally in tront of St. Paul’s would 
not find many minutes allowed him ; but 
he can bawl as loudly and as long as he 








INSURANCE. 


does not shout in the public street. 

However, it is a prodigious gain to 
break the lines of communication between 
sharper and victim. The one is eager to 
be deceived, and the other is willing to 
accommodate; but public policy is op- 
posed to the transaction. 


1851. 








1893. 
' THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





STATE CASUAT p> 


GppIIRL MND ASSETS $ 225.090" 








Coo 
/ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


\. AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY, PARTIAL 
‘DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
OMEN INSUREQ AGENTS WANTED. 






























THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


HOME 


Assets, - - 








MONE UIE NS Ce 
ML s Bom 6. 
are 


Surplus, - - - - - 


OF 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


SHOWS 
- - - = $8,085,362 26 
1,528,966 54 


Policy-holders appreciate 


The Dividend Endowment Policy 


because, while it hasall the best features of other 
contracts, it has a provision which others do not 
have ; it tells you the amount of your 


ACCUMULATIONS 


AND 


GUARANTEES THEM. 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. 
GEO. E. IDE. Vice-Pres, 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec’y. 
WM. A. MARSHALL. Actuary. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


IG, 


Insurance Company 


See Their New 


of New York 


6/. 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT 1S 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


1893. 


NATIONAL 


18935. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTEORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
PKED.S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO, W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, - - 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
tie-Insurance Fund, - - 
Unsettted Losses and other claims, 
Net Surplus, - - : - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1893, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
| GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


GEO, W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
| Office.409 California Street, San Francisco, 
STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1893. 

rE s wo $1,000,000 00 

1,665,561 33 
487,892 74 
$3,153,454 07 


$1,406,936 11 y 
as i 258,625 22 





likes if he changes the form a little and . 





20 years. 


Assets over .. 


storms. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 16%, 


The Trustees, tn Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ts 
afairs on the dist of December, W892, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to ist December, 1892.......... $5,090,250 B 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


DANUAY, WBZ... cccccccccccescccccescseces 1,472,142 45 


‘Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,398 36 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3Ist December 1892...ccc0..---6-+. 5,750,196 05 


Losses paid during the same 
$1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenses....... 738,617 08 


The Company has the following ‘Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 
Cash in Bank......ccccccccvese ‘ 








26,262 WW 


DRONE cvcvidsivssice 66 teu Scdcevuccocces 12,485,685 71 

Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev. 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1458 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter. 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 182, for which certificates will be 
issued on and aftea Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

CHAS. H. 
CHAS. D. o s 
EWD. FLOYD JONES, 


J.D. JONES, MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, VEVERICH 


LEVER 


. A. RAVEN t 5 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES y LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BKOWN, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, | N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
GEORGE BLISS, GEOKGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOUN L. RIKER, VERNON h. BROWN, 
c. AHAND CHRIs. DE THOMSEN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, | LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHUARLES P, BURDETT, EV ERETT FRAZAR 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B. BOULTON 

J. D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 





A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President 


premiums on new polici 


Pure, legitimate, s 





The year 1893 will go into history as 
one of peculiarly severe financial depression. 
Notwithstanding this and an unusual lack of 


faith in moneyed institutions 


THE PHO:NIX 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Hartford, Conn., 
has received in this year a larger amount of 


esthan in any year for 


afe Life [Insurance was 
never needed more than to-day, and the Phe- 


nix furnishes this and this only. 


» $10,000,000 


safely invested and unimpaired by financial 


SUCCESS IN LIFE is greatiy facilitated by a 
knowledge of Iluman Nature, The Genius who 
does not knew his fellowmen Fails, while the 
Ordinary Man, who has come in contact with all 
phases of human nature, Succeeds. 

Young Men of Character, Education and 
Integrity, with some Means, can best Learn 
Human Nature—and Make Money while doing 
s0—by becoming identified with the New York City 
General Agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno, 1. D. Bristol, Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New York City. 

Ideal Business Methods; Protected agents 
ho Brokers; no Rebates; genticmanly business 
Associates; the Strongest, Safest and Best 
life insurance company, andthe Greatest Field in 
the World to Learn what business and profes 
sional men are made of, College graduates and 
young professional men especially, should write for 
particulars immediately 


Low Rate of Expenses. : 


Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Issues Life Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10,15, 20,25 or 30 in- 


stallments, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1893. 
yee .. $8,093,055 23 

LIABILITIES....... 


. 7,069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy. of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent, 
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Organized 1843 

















The 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, 


Assets over 


BOARD OF 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George S. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
ames C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post , 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


Julien T. 


George Bliss 





Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
Davies 
Robert Sewe 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 


Rufus W. Pe 
i Hobart Herrick 
Vm. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. 7 


President 


$175,000,000.00 


TRUSTEES 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
i} Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
ckham a IE. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 
William J. 


Emory McClintock, Ac tuary 


Frederic Crom 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


Easton, Secretary 


©. A. Preller, Auditor 


well, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices 


1850. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


Nassau, 


OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. Bu RFORD.. . President 
(NS RGR R ARERR Sl Secretary 
YHEELWE seistant Secretary 
pie UM SEEP TLE cnnecnncneccocccescancceccced / pwewkd 
‘HU shier 

' PENT cisssabercue ocscnensceee 7) fedical Din ctor 





FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
JULIUS ¢ w ate ¥ : AMS......Pres. Chem. ie Bank 
JU ATL 


SE seGs bobsebiusee eb keuanneene on Goods 
3 


tt i. Le or ccochesahbeohene sueseeeaben uilder 


TUCKE 
EF, H. PERKINS. Tu. 
brea. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 
The two most popular am ot LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest posal ble 

yresent cash een fh, ; and the GUAKANTEED IN 
SOME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversit overeking the insured May be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex. 
tentof the full te gal rese rve value thereof, ‘in accord. 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 





GOOD AGENTS, desir ing tore 7 se eat the Com- 
pens. are invited to address J. 5S. ¢ 
tende ot or Age ne le e ont He ome ‘ ene 


NY, Super- 









Ameri- 
can 
FIRE 

Insur- 
ance 

inonnared 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cash capital 


ob be. ChE She bosoebsene eensvenseces $500,000 OU 
Reserve for reinsufance and all other 

OO ee eee Te | 
Surplus over all Liabilities 141,428 86 








TAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1893. $3 183. 302 247 
piamas HW. MONTOOWERY. Present 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1S82..935. ee 000 61 
LIABILITIES................. 1 67 


oe 


aay 768 94 


LIFE RATE EN pow M ENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
, faceal Cash cistributions are paid upon all pol- 
cies 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
appiicativn to the Company’s Otlice. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, Preside 
ALFRED Pete PORTER. v tco-Pree. 


Cedar and Liberty Streets, 


New York 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


Cash Capita $1,000,000 00 
— rves lor Insurance in 





$5 94,315 2% 
Net Su S5,864 § 
Polic Vahaldei surp } 755,864 HTH 


Girone ASSOCUS. «2.2.00... ccccee ees 


6,380,180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss De- 
partment, 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 184, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET, 


. WH. DUTCHER, Seeretary Breskive } Departinent, 
o an and Montague Streets srooklyn, N. Y 
J.J 


CDONALD, General Manager Western De- 

arog nt. 

iKO. KE. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Ri, alto | Building Cc hicago, iil. 

W. S. DUVAL, General Manager Pacific Coast 


De ppartine nt 
§ BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
sniPine Street, San Frane isco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 





Secreta 
PW Bo TUNER. Awst. Secs 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 





SREGERRMESY STORRS SOE ORERE EERE CehE Oe Sauer $12,531,016 75 
SORICD ANI ROIS 5 6s. win'dweensdaed Sedna vccaassuwan 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages. ...............cc cece cece eeees 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals.......................-. 3,916,000 00 
SCA NNN 5 ian oss 5 Kes 5ssesdeko ns babeeoooens 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net — of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 
DEN isin 6 SS hos oes a pd 0S ons euseuass saws $137,499 198 99 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies... ...-§119,075,888 00 
Other Liabilities 














Pe ee oT eee ee eT ere 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....................4 $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... $16,804,948 10 
Total Premium Income.................0.. cc eeeeees $25,040,113 98 
SO OPIN IUD, 6 n ois0 inca pe boes dws eieen ealw se. 5,896,476 90 
Bs PON 6 5 ow nie 6 4 n:010)0 ois 0's s cesineineis oices wes $30,936,590 83 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


ee Re yo Ss a ae ea Pe $7,896,589 29 
EURO WR NIES IBN 5 oss occ ose andes cbnunaweseanoees 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 


Total paid policy-holders. ......... ..§18,995,012 38 
Commissions. . ee caeikeres 4,178,316 60 
Agency <a Physicia ians’ “ai oleae ware and 

oe ET Oe ere Se see. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.................... ae 


$21,654,290 76 


Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 


Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 
NOTE AS TC STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. 





No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804 - 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.. . . . . Treasurer. 
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Old and Young. 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 


BY LILIAN WHITING, 








“Good will be in thy heart 
To all who thee surround.” 





Tuo I sit in darkness this Christmas Eve, 
I know that the world is fair; 
And the musical chime of the Christmas 
bells 
Will ring on the morning air. 


And tho Il have neither gems nor gold 
As tokens to place before you, 
I will not repine, for Love greater than 
mine 
Its gifts and its grace throws o’er you. 


And I will arise and rejoice to-day 
In the world’s glad loving and giving, 
And will sing asung in my heart alway 
For the untold richness of living ; 


For the courage of Hope 2nd the beauty of 
Love, 
For the Faith that faileth us never; 
For the Peace on Earth and Good Will 
toward men, 
And the Star that shineth forever ! 
BOsToN, Mass, 





HEYSER’S CHRISTMAS. 


FLORENCE B,. 





BY HALLOWELL, 


IT was seven o’clock on Christmas Eve, 
and the streets of the busy factory town 
of L—— were crowded with eager, ex- 
cited shoppers. Sill’s variety store was 
like a great beehive, and the clerks were 
kept busy wrapping up dolls, trumpets, 
drums, toy pistols and other toys dear to 
the heart of childhood ; while the buyers 
jostled and crowded each other good-na- 
turedly, too thoroughly imbued with the 
peace and good will of the season to mind 
a dig in the ribs or a bruised toe, 

‘* How happy everybody is !”’ exclaimed 
a bright faced, middle-aged woman, paus- 
ing @ moment on her way past the store 
to look in. Then she drew her old plaid 
shawl closer around her and hurried on, 
the sawdust-filled limbs of a big doll dan- 
gling from acumbersome parcel on her 
left arm, 

If she had paused a moment longer she 
might have caught the derisive, contemp- 
tuous sneer on the face of a young man 
who lounged in the open doorway, his 
hands thrust into his pockets, and his soft 
hat pulled down over his scowling brow. 
His eyes followed the woman in the plaid 
shawl until she disappeared in the crowd, 
and a short, hard laugh escaped his lips. 

‘Everybody happy!’ he muttered. 
“What fool remarks some women do 
make !” 

A little girl passing before him just 
then dropped a bundle ; but he didn’t stoop 
to pick it up for her. He wasn’t in the 
humor to do a kindness for any one. All 
this Christmas excitement and hurry had 
filled his heart with anger and bitterness. 
In his pocket were his week’s wages— 
twelve bright silver dollars; but he 
didn’t expect to spend acent. There was 
no one to whom he felt-inclined to carry 
even a dime’s worth of candy, no one who 
expected anything from hin. 

He remembered Christmas Eve of last 
year, He and Nan had gone shopping to- 
gether. They had bought a woolen cape 
for old Mrs. Bosley, with whom Nan had 
lived previous to her marriage, and a 
trumpet for a little orphan boy Mrs, Bos. 
ley was “ raising,” and stockings and 
Hannel for the Widow Wisk and her im- 
becile daughter. They had also laid ina 
stock of good things for their Christmas 
dinner, to which old Mrs. Bosley and 
Sammy had been invited, and had delib- 
eratcd a long time whether to have plum 
pudding or fruit for dessert. Nan hadn’t 
been sure the plum pudding would prove 
a success, for she had so little experience 
in cooking, and so, finally, they had 
bought fruit. 

What fun it had been to buy their pres- 
ents for each other! Nan had made him 
promise not to look while she made a 
hasty tour to the counter on which were 
men’s furnishings, and where she had 
bought a crimson muffler and two bor- 
dered handkerchiefs. 

Then they had stopped at a jewelry 
store, and Nan had waited outside while 





he went in and made a mysterious. pur- 
chase, which she found under her plate at 
breakfast the next morning, and which 
proved to be a plain gold ring. 

Heyser remembered how she had kissed 
him and told him it was just what she 
had wanted, for she had always regretted 
not having been married with a ring. 

The wind caught one end of the red 
muffler around his neck and whipped it 
against his cheek, and Heyser flung away 
from the store door with an angry growl, 
the scowl on his face growing darker. 
He turned from the busy main street into 
one that was comparatively quiet, and in 
a few minutes was at the door of the great, 
barn-like tenement house in which he had 
lived ever since he and Nan had quarreled 
and parted. 

That was nearly nine months ago, and 
he had never seen Nan since—had never 
heard a word from her nor sent her a 
message of any kind. They had parted 
in hot anger; he had told her she was a 
wretched cook, and he’d warrant she 
could spoil anything she turned her hand 
to; and when she had replied that she 
wished she had never married him, he 
had rejoined that she didn’t wish it half 
as much as he did, and that he could have 
had Sarah Humes for the asking. Nan 
had always been a little jealous of 
Sarah, and this remark had fanned her 
anger to white heat. Recriminations and 
reproaches followed, and the quarrel had 
ended in his leaving the little house 
which he had bought on their marriage 
vowing never toenter it again until Nan 
apologized. 

The next day he had sent a messenger 
for his clothes, half hoping the apology 
would come instead. But it hadn’t. He 
had felt angry at himself for searching all 
the pockets for a note, only to be disap- 
pointed ; and he had sworn to make Nan 
sick of her ‘* blasted pride.” 

He had left his place in Hinckle’s 
store in Bridge City, where he had been 
employed since boyhood, and had gone to 
L—-, to take a place in the iron works. 
And not a word had ever come from Nan. 

A bitter loneliness filled his heart as he 
entered his cheerless room with its car- 
petless floor and curtainless window. 
The fire in the rusty little stove had gone 
out, and the cheap kerosene lamp on the 
wooden mantel gave only a sickly light. 

Heyser shivered and flung out of the 
room, muttering something between his 
teeth. It was too early to go to bed, and 
he had lived so entirely to himself during 
the past year that he had no friends in the 
tenement house upon whom he could 
drop in for an hour's talk. What was 
he to do with himself?’ Walk up and 
down Main Street, he supposed, and see 
people stare at him because he had no 
bundles. 

As he went downstairs he heard the 
Payne children laughing, and through a 
door that stood a little ajar saw them 
hanging up their stockings. 

Heyser’s heart swelled with self-pity, 
and he tugged at the muffler about his 
throat as if it were choking him as he 
went stamping down the bare, dark stair- 
way. In all this Christmas festivity he 
had no share. There was no one to give 
athought to him, no one of whom he 
must think. And it was all Nan’s fault. 
She had ruined his life. How could he 
help hating her? Why had she never 
sent that apology? Evidently she had 
never repented her share of their quarrel. 

Reaching Main Street again Heyser hes- 
itated, gave a quick glance around him to 
see if any one were looking who might 
suspect his purpose, and then turned ab- 
ruptly down astreet that led directly to 
the river. He walked rapidly, with his 
head down, the collar of his coat high 
above his ears, and his slouch hat pulled 
down over his scowling brow. 

It wouldn’t do any harm to go and give 
a look at his old home—that pretty brown 
cottage in which he and Nan had lived for 
four short months. He had nothing else 
to do—and he needed the exercise. 

The wind blew stiffly as he crossed the 
bridge. On the other side a woman was 
crossing in the opposite direction. She 
had a shawl about her shoulders and 
wore a white hood. Heyser remembered 
that Nan had worn a white hood on Christ- 


mas Eve jst a yearago. The keen air 
had made her cheeks rosy, and given a 
sparkle to her black eyes. People had 
turned to look at her on the street, and he 
had felt proud of his pretty wife. He had 
not dreamed then that in less than three 
months from that time he and Nan would 
have gone separate ways. 

It was only a short walk from the 
bridge to the heart of Bridge City, and 
the little brown cottage Heyser had 
bought stood on one of the steep, un- 
graded streets. He felt a chill sense of 
disappointment when he reached it and 
saw that it was dark and all the blinds 
were closed. 

He stood at the little gate and stared at 
the cottage for a long, long time. Nan 
had deserted it, of course, and it had 
stood empty allthese months. He ought 
to have known she wouldn’t stay there 
alone, and yet—somehow he had always 
thought of her as keeping a home there, 
waiting for him to come back. 

He was stiff and chilled when at last he 
turned from the gate and went slowly up 
the hill, with a vague idea of walking 
through the village before returning to 
L—. Not that heexpected to meet Nan 
—that was most unlikely. In all proba- 
bility she had left Bridge City and was 
following her trade of dressmaking in 
some larger place. 

As he reached the top of the hill he saw 
a sudden tongue of flame shoot up from 
the roof of an old house which stood back 
from the street at some distance from any 
other. It was the home of old Mrs. Wisk 
and her weak-minded daughter, and Hey- 
ser sprang forward as if electrified, won- 
dering if any one were inside. 

As he approached the gate he saw the 
imbecile girl run out from the front door, 
and at the same moment the flames burst 
from half a dozen places in the roof. 

‘+ Is any one in there?” shouted Heyser, 
seizing the girl by the shoulder. 

She only whimpered and smiled in re- 
ply, and Heyser released her, and with 
one bound was at the door and had dashed 
it open. ‘ 

Before the wide, open hearth was a 
wickerwork carriage, and in it, staring 
up with bright black eyes, lay a baby per- 
haps two months of age. Heyser seized it 
in a rough but careful grasp and rushed 
out—just in time, for the old roof fell 
with a crash behind him, sending the 
sparks flying over him and his precious 
charge. 

The yard was fullof people now who 
had come running from every direction, 
and as Heyser staggered forward with his 
burden he heard a loud, piercing cry, and 
a young woman in a big shawl and a 
white hood sprang through the gateway 
and tore the baby from his arms. Slfe 
was weak and almost breathless from 
fright and her run up the hill. 

Heyser looked down at her, passing his 
hands over his eyes as if to clear away a 
mist. 

**Nan!” he cried, 

‘Jerry! and round his neck went one 
round arm, while the other held the baby 
close to her heart. 

“ Let’s get away from here, Nan,” said 
Heyser, thickly ; and he led her through 
the gateway and down the hill, paying no 
attention to old Mrs. Wisk who ran after 
them, crying and wringing her hands and 
saying she had gone out only for a min- 
ute, to borrow a little molasses, and if the 
baby had been burned she never would 
have forgiven herself—never ! 

Heyser’s brain seemed strangely con- 
fused ; but just at the base of the hill he 
stopped. 

‘* What did she mean, Nan’”” he asked ; 
‘*and—what’s this?” touching the baby. 

‘*Didn’t you know?” she cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
Jerry ! I thought some one would surely 
tell you.” 

Heyser shook his head. 
answer her just then. 

Nan stopped at the gate of the little 
brown cottage and drew the key of the 
door from her pocket ; but just as she put 
it into the lock Heyser threw both arms 
around her and strained both mother and 
child to his breast. 

‘‘Oh, Nan, I have missed you so!” he 
whispered, huskily, ‘And to think 


He couldn’t 





you’ve been living here all this time |” 


‘“*I knew you’d come back, Jerry,” she 
said, and then she drew him into the 
warm sitting room, stirred the fire, put 
the baby in its cradle, and then seating 
herself beside him on the old sofa, gave 
him the history of the months she had 
spent apart from him. 

“TI left baby with Mrs. Wisk while I 
went to L—— to leave a note for you,” she 
said, as she nestled against him, her arms 
about his neck, and her rosy cheek against 
his rough and bearded one, ‘I couldn't 
let Christmas go by and not— Jerry, we 
must never, never quarrel again.” 

** Never!” rejoined Heyser, fervently. 
** And now I’m going back to L——. I’ve 
got to buy you and the baby something 
for to-morrow. J can keep Christmas 
now as well as other people.” 

And any one seeing him coming across 
the bridge on his way home, two hours 
later, would almost have imagined him 
Santa Claus himself, so loaded down was 
he with bundles of every shape and size, 

Impatient as he had been to return to 
Nan and the baby—which as yet he hard- 
ly realized as his own—he had tuken time 
to go to his lodging house for Nan’s 
note, and had read the words it contained 
with eyes suspiciously dim, * 

How gayly his heart beat as he tramped 
across the bridge! How happy he felt! 
Christmas was a glorious time! He 
didn’t wonder people enjoyed it ! 

And this time when he reached the 
cottage it was all aglow with light and 
warmth, and Nan met him at the door 
und exclaimed over the number of his 
bundles, and laughed had 
bought the baby a drum and a toy en- 
gine. 

‘*But we can save them for him,” she 
added; ‘‘and just come out into the 
kitchen, Jerry.” 

Jerry followed her, wondering what he 
was to see, and gave a little gasp of sur- 
prise when he found a nice supper spread 
upon the table and a delicious aroma 
from a coffee pot filling the room. 

‘ve learned to cook, Jerry. Mrs. 
Bosley says | can’t be beaten at it,” said 
Nan, laughing, tho her eyes were full of 
tears, 

Jerry’s lips quivered, and he swaliowed 
a lump in his throat. Then he put his 
arms around his little wife and drew her 
close to his happy heart. 

“This is 
Nan,” he whispered, huskily. 


because he 


a Christmas, sure enough, 


CoLUMBUs, O. 


TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 


BY MARY L, BLANCHARD, 


ON one of them Roberta Clifford cried 
herself to sleep, and on thé other she 
went to bed with a smile on her lips and 
the happiest heart that ever beat ina girl’s 
breast. But then there were five years 
between the two, and Roberta Clifford at 
twenty was quite a different girl from 
Roberta Clifford at fifteen. 

It was such a cold Christmas Eve, that 
first one, and how it did snow! And how 
it had snowed for twelve long hours! At 
four o’clock the short winter day was 
almost gone, and night coming on swift- 
ly. 

Roberta Clifford sat in her comfortable 
seat in the Pullman palace car, and tapped 
her dainty foot impatiently, her pretty 
face growing more and more anxious 
with the increasing darkness. The great 
engine, which had been moving more 
and more slowly with the ever deepening 
snow, now stopped short. Then it puffed 
and snorted, started on a little 
stopped again, made one more vain effort to 
advance, and at last gave it up in despair. 
It was of no use, the drifts were too deep, 
and the engineer knew that for three long 
miles ahead, through a narrow gully, they 
would be just the same, There was no 
help for it. They must back up to Bright- 
on, and stay there till the storm abated and 
the track could be cleared, for this was 
before the days of the rotary snow-plow. 

The conductor came in with a sympa- 
thetic smile for the young girl and helped 
her collect her bags and bundles. 

‘“‘Can’t we possibly get through in the 
morning?’ Roberta’s lips quivered as she 
asked the question. 


way, 





‘‘There’s not a chance of it,” he 
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answered, decidedly. ‘*Poor little girl, you 
wanted to get home for Christmas, didn’t 
you?” he added, kindly, thinking of his 
own little girls at home. 

‘* Yes, sir ;’ and in spite of the dignity 
of her fifteen years and her new sealskin 
jacket, two big tears rolled down Roberta’s 
cheeks, 

‘* Well, try to make the best of it; 
Christmas gifts will keep, and we must 
get up to the hotel now.” « 

And so they left the train, and soon Ro- 
berta found herself, in company with the 
only other passengers—two elderly ladies 
and a boy—ensconsed in a wide, old fash- 
ioned sleigh, and after a hard pull through 
drifts, growing deeper every moment, they 
arrived at the hotel, A large, comfort- 
able building it was; but it was a very dis- 
consolate little girl who followed the lead 
of her companions and sat down drearily 
on the first chair she came to. 

‘*Say, don’t you want some supper? It 
looks real good.” 

Roberta looked up at the words, to see 
before her the merrie-t face she had ever 

It was the boy, her fellow-passen- 

Roberta smiled 
troubles, and, tho only a moment before 
had declared that she 
couldn’t eat a mouthful, she rose now, 
without a 
panion to the dining room. 

“T tell you, we are in luck,” he whis- 
pered, as they were being served, ** You 
don’t often find a hotel like this when 
you’re snowed in, But, yousee, some- 
body discovered a mineral spring here 
last summer, and Mr, Boyd the 
land, so he built this hotel, thinking the 
place would grow. He keeps only part 
of it open in winter. There are a good 
many little towns but 
this hotel beats anything they’ve got; so 
lots of traveling men make it their head- 


seen. 


ger. in spite of her 


she to herself 


word, and followed her com- 


owned 


around = here, 


quarters and go round from here to the 
other places.” 

“Then you're acquainted here?” said 
Roberta, surprised by this long story ; for 
she knew the boy had come all the way 
from Albany. 

‘“*No, indeed,” he answered, ‘ [ never 
heard of it before; but I've been asking 
about it. You see, ’m just starting out 
for myself, and aman has to know things 
if he’s going tosucceed. IT shall 
all l can if we have to stay 
or two. 


learn 
here a day 
It may come handy some time.” 
‘A day or two!” and Roberta’s tears 
“Isn't it’ just 
for Christmas ? 


came near flowing again. 
awful not to get home 
Were you going home too ?” 

For an instant the 
grave, as he answered : 

‘I haven’t any home to go to. But 
don’t feel bad,” added, gallantly; 
‘““ we'll find something to amuse us to- 
if we 


merry face grew 


he 
morrow. Christmas iseverywhere ; 
don’t find it, we'll make it.” 

And then they left the table, and pres- 
ently Roberta was shown to her own room, 
and then a feeling of such utter loneliness 
came over her that she forgot all about 
her merry-faced companion, and, throw- 
ing herself on the bed, cried until she fell 
asleep. 

It was a beautiful sight that the girl’s 
eyes looked out upon next morning—a 
beautiful white world, trees and bushes, 
fields and hedges, all wearing their thick 
white covering; but Roberta saw little 
beauty in it, and watched it with the tears 
rolling over her chéeks, ‘To her it meant 
only loneliness and disappointment, and 
the one dwelling in sight, its windows 
half buried in snow, and no smoke issu- 
ing from its chimney, was inexpressibly 
dreary. 

When she finally opened her door to go 
down to breakfast, too miserable to care 
if her eyes and nose were red, she heard 
alow whistle in the further end of the 
hall and then a quick step, and the boy 
with the merry face appeared, wishing 
her acheery ‘‘ Good-morning” and ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas.” The tears were just on the 
point of flowing again at the sound of the 
familiar greeting ; but the face before her 
was so merry and the eyes danced so that 
Roberta smiled instead, and the 
hadn’t any chance at all then. 

**See here,” the boy began, ‘‘ you and I 
have had lots of Merry Christmases, and 
I’ve found four people in this house who 


tears 





never had one in all their lives! By the 
way, one of those old ladies who came 
with us is in some sort of trouble. Per- 
haps you can find out what itis. What I 
propose is that we give these folks a rous- 
ing good time.” 

‘*Why, how can we, so far away from 
home and everything?’ said Roberta, in- 
terested in spite of herself. 

‘* Well, Pll tell you my plan, only first 
I think we ought to be introduced. Iam 
Robert Day, but everybody calls me ‘Rob,’ 
What is your name, please ?” 

‘“Why, how funny!” Roberta smiled 
for the second time that morning. ‘‘ My 
name is Robertu—Roberta Clifford, but 
everybody calls me ‘Roby.’ Then they 
both laughed and went down to break- 
fast. 

Roby noticed that her companion said 
‘* Merry Christmas” toeverybody he met, 
and that everybody had a smile for him. 
She began to wonder what it all meant ; 
but before she could do more than won- 
der they were at the breakfast table, Rob 
had introduced her to Mrs. Caldwell and 
Mrs. Graham, the two old ladies, and was 
telling her rapidly and in a low tone his 
plan of action. 

‘* There are six people here besides our- 
selves—Mr. Boyd, his wife, the cook, sec- 
ond girl, a man and a boy. Then there 
are four of us, and perhaps some of the 
train men will come. There are two 
houses we can reach if Mr. Boyd’s man 
will help shovel paths, and we will prob- 
ably get twenty in all, and will have a 
Christmas party to-night.” 

‘‘But how can they be entertained ?” 
objected Roby ; ‘‘and where can we get 
refreshments ; and won’t it be a dread- 
fully mixed cOmpany—servants and all? 
I am afraid Mamma wouldn’t like it.” 
This with Roberta’s most young-ladylike 
air. 

The merriment faded out of the boy’s 
face, and a look both sweet and serious 
took its place for a moment, as he said: 

**The One whose birth we are celebrat- 
ing wasn’t hurt by associating with hum- 
ble people. I guess we won't be, if we 
can make them happy.” 

Silence for a moment, and then he went 
briskly on: ‘‘ You see V’ve got a violin 
and can play a little, and sing, too, and I 
can recite one or two funny pieces, and 
you can probably do something to amuse 
them. Then we'll all sing together and 
play games. I think Mr. Boyd will help 
us out with refreshments.” 

Fifteen minutes later Roberta was hard 
at work, with Rob to direct. First, she 
wrote out on paper Rob produced from 
somewhere, dainty invitations, one for 
every member of the household and for 
each of the train men, whose names the 
indefatigable Rob had discovered. He 
promised to deliver the latter invitations, 
and Roby herself carried round those in 
the house. 

After Rob's hint, she could hardly fail 
to notice the troubled look on old Mrs. 
Graham’s face, and she needed no hint 
from Rob to come to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Caldwell was a ‘cross old thing” 
who would spoil their sport if she could. 
Determining t» speak to Mrs. Graham 
again, she ran on with her notes. Kind 
Mrs. Boyd laughed as she read hers, 
‘Well, well, Lhaven’t been to a Christ- 
mas party since Iwasa girl. It seems 
real nice to think of it. If you want any 
help, just let me know.” 

The note for Ellen, the second girl, was 
received with a broad smile and a bashful 
“Thank you;”’ while Kathleen’s called 
forth a regular Irish blessing. 

Freddy, the chore-boy, beamed on Roby 
with manifest delight; so, altogether, 
Roby came back from her round, well sat- 
isfied with the result. Then she and Rob 
planned their refreshments, and their pro- 
gram of amusements; and now followed 
several very busy hours for the two friends. 
They popped corn and cracked nuts ; they 
decorated the great parlor with boughs of 
fir and pine which Rob brought from the 
trees growing close at hand. They hung 
festoons of corn which Roby’s deft fingers 
strung, and they made beautiful Christ- 
mas mottioes. By two o'clock the room 
was done, and Rob had hired Andrew to 
shovel paths to the two houses. Then 


wouldn’t be left behind, being by this 
time fully into the spirit of the thing—and 
the two started out to invite their other 
guests. 

At the first house they found a mother- 
ly looking woman, anda young girl whose 
discontented face brightened a little as 
they make known their errand. ‘ Why, 
yes, we'll come, to be sure,” the woman 
said. ‘‘Esther ll be glad to get out a 
little, and mebby Tom’|l come too; Tom’s 
my boy.” 

‘* Roby, what ails that girl ?’ Rob asked, 
as they left the place; ‘‘she has such a 
hopeless look.” 

‘*P’m sure I don’t know.”’ Roby looked 
up surprised. 

‘* But can’t you find out ?” he persisted. 
Roby stopped short in the snowy path, 
and gazed at her companion. ‘‘ Well, I 
do think you are the queerest boy! Here 
you start up to have a Christmas party in 
the midst of this wilderness, where no- 
body else would ever think of such a 
thing. Andas if it were not enough to 
get me into that, you tell me I must talk 
with an old woman about her rheuma- 
tism or her grandchildren or some such 
thing, and find out a strange girl’s 
troubles—and cure them too, I pre- 
sume !” 

Rob laughed, *‘ Well, I like to help 
people, don’t you? But come on, it’s too 
cold to stophere. How dreary that house 
looks !” he added, as they walked on 
toward the house, whose gloomy aspect 
had brought tears to Roby’s eyes that 
morning. Rob looked a little doubtful as 
they clambered over a huge snowdrift to 
the door. His brisk knock brought no 
answer, but with a second trial a harsh 
voice called out: ‘* What's wanted ?” 

Rob didn’t answer, but only knocked 
again. Then the door opened and a man 
appeared, unshaven and unshorn, very 
ragged and forlorn as to his clothing, very 
worn and haggard as to his face. He did 
not speak, but stood staring with wild 
eyes at his startled visitors. 

Beyond him they could see a_ bare, 
cheerless room, a table with a few empty 
dishes upon it, a bed whose belongings 
were soiled and rumpled, and a battered 
stove. Roberta’s quick eye caught sight 
of something else, and her quick ear 
caught a sound which caused her to push 
fearlessly past the rough being who stood 
in the doorway. She had seen, on the 
ragged bed, the form of a tiny child, and, 
the saddest sound in the world, the moan 
of a little child in pain and too weak to 
cry, had touched Roberta as nothing 
else in the world could touch her; for 
Roberta, with all her selfishness—and she 
was selfish—loved a baby, wherever and 
whenever she saw it ; and didn’tshe know 
all about them, too, even sick babies ? 
Hadn’t she nursed little Davy through his 
long illness? And then when Mamma was 
so very, very ill, hadn’t baby Alice been 
her special charge? Indeed, she had been 
the head nurse and caretaker through all 
the little sister’s life—for Mamma was al- 
ways delicate—and knew all about the 
troubles of teething, and chicken-pox, and 
scarlet fever and measles. 

Forgetting that the man’s wild face had 
frightened her, forgetting everything but 
the baby, the girl pushed her way into the 
room, and in a moment had the poor child 
in her arms. Rob watched her in amaze- 
ment, and evert the father was too dazed 
to speak, 

** Please shut the door, Rob,” she called ; 
‘*the draught is too strong ; then get me 
some warm water. Is there a doctor near 
here *” 

‘* Not within five miles,” Rob answered, 
promptly. ‘I heard Mr. Boyd say so.” 

**Then you go right back to the hotel 
and bring me my traveling bag. I’vea 
little case of medicines there ; and ask 
Mrs. Boyd for some flannel and a little 
bathtub, and—oh, yes, get some fresh 
milk.” 

Rob was off like a shot, and then a 
strange thing happened. The man, great 
rough fellow that he was, who, since his 
coming to Brighton, has closed his heart 
and his home to all offers of neighborly 
help and sympathy, sat down now on 
the foot of the bed, and looked at 
Roberta with great tears rolling down his 








Roby donned her pretty jacket—for she 


rough cheeks, That troubled Roberta 





more than his fierceness had done, and, 
trying not to see the baby’s father, she 
busied herself about the child till Rob 
came back. Then she proceeded at once 
to make the little one comfortable, and in 
the course of a couple of hours had the 
satisfaction of seeing her charge fall 
asleep, in a clean bed, thanks to Mrs. 
Boyd. There was food enough in the 
house, such as it was, and promising the 
poor father, who was completely softened 
now, that she would run in again in the 
morning, and that Kathleen should come 
over and put the little house to rights, 
and do some baking for him, Roberta fol- 
lowed Rob to the hotel, tired but happy. 
Twilight was already deepening into 
darkness, but Roberta found an _ op- 
portunity before the guests assem- 
bled to slip away to old Mrs. Graham. 
She had no idea what she was going to 
say or do, and began to tell about the sick 
baby. Mrs. Graham was interested at 
once, and, glad of a sympathetic listener, 
began to tell, in her voluble fashion, the 
object of her own journey ; how her only 
daughter had married and come out to 
this Western State, how she had only 
lived till her little girl was born, and how, 
since then, she—Mrs. Graham—had failed 
to get any reply to the letters written to 
her son-in-law; and how, after more 
than a year of anxious waiting, she had 
started West herself to find the little 
granddaughter. She knew nothing of 
the strange city she was coming to, knew 
only her daughter’s address, and, having 
only a little money, was so worried. 

Suddenly a thought flashed into Roby’s 
mind, a wild and improbable idea which 
she instantly checked ; but there was a 
note of excitement in the girl’s voice as 
she asked the name of the son-in-law, 

“*Perkins—John Perkins; he was”— 
but, much to good Mrs. Graham’s aston- 
ishment, her listener had darted from the 
room, 

“Rob, Rob, where are you ?” 

“Right here,” and Rob laughed as 
Roby nearly ran against him in her eager 
passage through the dark hall. 

“jitob, what did you say that man’s 
name is, the one with the baby ?” 

‘““Why, I believe they called him Per- 
kins.” 

Roby dropped on the lower stair in the 
hall. ‘* Rob, what do you think?’ she 
asked, in her most impressive tones: 
“Mrs. Graham that baby’s grand- 
mother *” 

“Whew! you don’t mean it! 
did you find it out? Does she know?’ 

“No; PIL go tell her ;” and Roby was 
gone as quickly as she had come, 

Then there was great excitement for a 
little while. The poor grandmother was 
bundled up and taken across to the little 
house; where there was laughing and 
crying and talking, all in a subd ued tone, 
that the baby might not be made worse. 

Everybody had to hear the whole story ; 
and Rob was kept busy running back and 
forth, carrying provisions and bedding to 
make the little family comfortable. 

Poor Mr. Perkins, wild with grief at his 
wife’s sudden death, and stung to the 
quick by the falseness of a friend he had 
trusted and whose perfidy cost him his 
position, had come to Brighton, where he 
owned a bit of land and a cottage, just to 
get away from everybody ; but now he 
was touched and softened, and more than 
willing to take the good grandmother into 
the little home to care for the baby. 

‘‘It makes one less at our party, but 
never mind; they are happy,” said Rob, 
and then, in spite of weariness and 
homesickness, in spite of wintry weather 
without anda strangely mingled company 
within, they had a merry evening—an 
evening full of real Christmas joy, an 
evening which not one of that company 
will ever forget. Even Mrs. Caldwell 
joined in the jolly games they played 
with a right good will. 

After they were tired of the games, the 
refreshments were brought in, and Mrs. 
Boyd surprised them with hot coffee as 
her share of the repast. 

Then Rob demonstrated his ability to 
play more than “a little,” and his funny 
recitations convulsed every one with 
laughter, while Roberta’s tuneful voice 
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the true gladness of the Christmas-tide, 
the gladness that does not come from the 
gratification of one’s own selfish desires, 
had gotten into her heart, and she poured 
it forth in the sweet Christmas hymns that 
they all loved so well. Her voice did not 
tremble, even on ‘‘ Papa’s favorite,” only 
she wondered why she had never thought 
before what it meant, 

* And all the angels in Heaven shall sing 

On Christmas Day, 
On Christmas Day,” 

As the last note died away, Roby’s eyes 
met Esther Brown’s for a moment; dis- 
contented eyes they were, full of tears 
now, and as the party separated, she 
slipped her arm around Esther’s waist and 
did the last kind deed of that day, which 
had been fuller of kind deeds than any 
day in all her life before. 

‘*Won’t you stay with me?” she whis- 
pered. * Can't you? Vmalone here, and 
its so dreary.” And Esther, surprised 
and pleased that this lovely girl with the 
beautiful clothes and the sweet voice, 
should want her—plain Esther Brown— 
consented, 

And then, in Roberta’s room, the girls 
chatted as girls will, and poor Esther 
poured out her heart, all her longings and 
ambitions ; how she wanted to go to 
school and couldn’t; how she longed for 
beautiful surroundings aud refined people, 
and had only her barren home with Aunt 
Eliza, and her coarse clothes. 

Roberta knew no way to remedy this 
trouble, but she promised to write to 


their own, and Kathleen still reigns in the 
Boyd kitchen. 
But Esther and her Aunt Eliza were 
not to be found. 
Roby smiles over this last item. She 
has never told Rob of the letters she has 
written to Esther, of the books she sent 
her; and how, finally, she found work for 
Aunt Eliza and Tom, and the little family 
came to the city, where Esther has been 
three years in school and is fitting herself 
for a teacher. 
At the very end of the letter is some- 
thing else, which certainly does not de- 
tract from Roby’s happiness. It is that 
Rob himself is coming to the city this 
very day, and will see Roberta to-morrow. 

* On Christmas Day, 

On Christmas Day,” 

sings Roberta softly, as she puts by the 
letter and begins to take down ber pretty 
brown hair. 

The Christmas bells are ringing, when 
at last happy Roby falls asleep—ringing 
as only Christmas bells can ring; and it 
they bring Roby dreams of wonderful 
love and joy and happiness, why, surely 
the very happiest dreams may—yes, will 
—come true for those who have learned 
the Christmas lesson of ‘*Good will to 
men.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

_————— 


AUNT ABIGAIL’S CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING. 


BY THERON BROWN, 





Esther ; and she mentally resolved to de- 
vote the Christmas gold piece that Grand- 
pratways sent her to buying something 
nice for Esther. 

It was late next morning when Roberta 
awakened, and she hastened her toilet, for 
she was anxious to know the prospect for 
renewing her journey, She was hindered 
by no tears this time; and when Roby 
heard that they would reach home that 
afternoon, she was very nearly as merry 
as Rob himself, 

A pleasant journey it was, for the 
two friends had the future of all their 
new friends to discuss. Roby found 
that her companion’s destination was 
some distance beyond her own, so she 
was to lose the pleasure of introducing 
her new friend to Papa and Mamma; 
but they promised to write to each other, 
and when Roby left the train the last thing 
she saw was Rob’s merry face beaming on 
her from the car window. 

flow fast the years go from fifteen to 
twenty, but how much they hold! To 
Roberta they have brought five winters of 
hard study, five summers of pleasant ex- 
cursions and journeyings out into the 
great, beautiful world. But through it 
all she has never forgotten that Christ- 
mas day in Brighton, Its sweet lessons 
of helpfulness have sunk deeper and 
deeper into Roby’s heart, and their reflec- 
tion has lent new beauty to Roby’s fair 
face; and as Roby sits in her own 
pleasant room, on this Christmas Eve, the 
bright fire flickering over her, the face 
is fairer than ever. 

She has put out her light, because she 
can *‘ think better” in the firelight, and 
her thoughts are about a letter that is ly- 
ing in her lap, A long, glad letter, as 
Rob's always are, but a letter of special 
interest, because it is written from Brigh- 
ton, and is full of good news from the 
friends there, 

It says that she would hardly recognize 
the Brighton of old in the lively little 
town which has sprung up about it. But 
Mr. and Mrs, Boyd are still at the hotel, 
ind not a Christmas has gone by but they 
have called in their friends and neighbors, 
and celebrated the glad day with a party 
In which all become as one household. 
And at every party Mr. Boyd tells with 
glee the story of the boy and girl who 
were snowed in there, and gave the first 
Christmas party Brighton had_ ever 
known. He tells it all, with little Lottie 
Perkins on his knee, and ends with the 
words: ** And this is the baby that Miss 
Roby doctored.” And old Mrs, Graham 


adds : “And she found me, too, or I don’t 
know what I would ’a’ done.” 

Freddy is a big boy now, and Mr. Boyd 
has adopted him as his own son. Andrew 
and Ellen are married and in a home of 


“*aGs from the haymow, milk from the 
lane, 

Flour from the prairie, salt from the main, 

Snow. white sugar of Cuban cane, 

Spice from India, fruit from Spain 

Met together in a shower of rain ’— 

And they made a pudding fit for a king, 

Ill warrant,” said Aunt Abigail Wing. 


The old clock struck, with a pleading tone, 

“Some have dinners, and some have 
none’”’; 

And the good dame thought, and her kind 
face shone, 

As she sorted her raisins one by one 

And talked to herself—for she lived alone: 

“ Ah, charity lags where hunger hastes, 

And poverty wants what plenty wastes ; 

If the rich could know how good it tastes, 

There’d be new joy for the world to feel 

At sight of the poor with a hearty meal. 

To-morrow the Christmas bells will ring, 

And [Il feed the snowbirds till they sing, 

I'll warrant,” said Aunt Abigail Wing. 


“*Kight for measure, one for a treat, 

White eggs, yellow eggs, break and beat, 

Fill the sugar-cup heaping sweet— 

There’s a family up at Turnpike Crook, 

There’s another over in Catbird Nook ; 

There’s another one down by Sawmill 
Brook, 

With never a piece of meat to cook ! 

No wonder they have such a hankering 
look ! 

Tis a pity and shame! 
blame ? 

But every winter it’s just the same ; 

Nor a pudding or pie or a dainty thing 

Does dinner-time bring, from fall to spring, 

I'll warrant,” said Aunt Abigail Wing. 


and who’s to 


“Shake the 
comes ; 

Four white loaves all grated to crumbs, 

Gallon of milk and pint of plums; 

There’s Dilloway’s one, the Roderick’s 
three, 

Five Pettengills (poor as poor can be), 

Two Smiths, six Wigginses—let me see— 

I'll throw in a handful of raisins more, 

Empty the silver salt-spoon twice 

Into the savory sea, and pour 

Tablespoonfuls of butter four, 

Two of cinnamon new and nice, 

And a golden scatter of nutmeg spice, 

Till a great round smile the mixture makes 

That’ll laugh out loud when the batter 
bakes, 

And a flock of chickadees that I know 

Will think all summer-time flowers that 


cloud, and the snowdrift 


blow, 
And all the sweet-smelling fruits that 
grow, 


Hang ia my oven, strung ona string, 
I'll warrant,” said Aunt Abigail Wing. 


On Christmas Day, at half-past one, 

The table was set, the pudding was done, 

The guests had met—and dinner begun. 

Thare were towheads, yellowheads, red, 
and brown, 

Too full of frolic to stay combed down ; 

There were black eyes, blue eyes, hazel and 
gray, 





Big with wonder and bright with play ; 





A troop so merry—it seemed a sin— 

But all the faces the eyes were in 

Looked queerly old and cruelly thin ; 

And the little bodies, down to their toes, 
In every fashion that comes and goes, 
Wriggled like Mirth in Misery’s clothes. 
But the joy of the children, fresh and 
clear, 

That welcomed the gift-day of the year, 
And watered their mouths for the juicy 
cheer, 

Smiled out through rusty duffle and tweed, 
And beaverteen waistcoats gone to seed, 
And sang a song one couldn’t forget 

In worn out flannel and satinet. 

There were lurking giggles and smothered 
shouts 

In last year’s jackets and roundabouts ; 
Wild-winged spirits of girls and boys 

Hid in old jerseys and corduroys ; 

Nor a faded tucker or pinafore, 

Nor the patched shoes on the druggeted 
floor 

Told that a single heart was sore ; 

And all the motley bevy together 

Of twittering birds in humble feather, 
Were civil, and sweet, and tidy, and clean 
As the hostess’s self in her bombazine. 


On the long dinner board, halfway down, 

Stood the great pudding, golden-brown ; 

And many a glance the little folk threw, 

From black eyes, gray eyes, hazel and 

blue, 

That way as they hurried the chicker 

through ; , 

Till pleasure mounted to bliss complete 

When the smiling mistress dipped the 

sweet, 

And the smoking trenchers, piled with 
plums, 

Came to the clutch of their eager thumbs. 


Oh, sugared junket of love’s device, 

With the creamy smack and the breath of 
spice, 

And custard-liquor that knows no price, 

And honey of grape-land paradise ! 

Every waiting juvenile want and wish 

Was melted into that royal dish, 

And the keen little feasters ate their mess 

In a rapture of sweetmeat blessedness, 

Till each Miss Muffet and wee Jack Horner 

Were full inside to the hungriest corner. 


“To see them conjure victuals away ! 

Young witches—as a body may say— 

A whisk of a spoon and—well-a-day ! 

There’s an empty pan in the same old 
place, 

And a pudding in every urchin’s face ! 

And mouths may widen and cheeks may 
puff 

O’er vanishing plates of wholesome stuff. 

Who'll grudge the pastry and raisin duff ? 

T'o see starved innocents eat enough 

Is a joy to treasure when trials sting ; 

And the memory of this feast will cling, 

I'll warrant,” said Aunt Abigail Wing. 


Homeward, happy and full and warm, 

Scampered and skipped the threadbare 
swarm, 

Freighted with good things clean and new 

For leaner tables where treats were few, 

And a word to each little lass and lad 

Of Him whose birthday had made them 
ywlad; 

And the tired dame, as she saw them go, 

Tenderly mused, with her face aglow: 

‘otis well that Christmas comes in the 
cold, 

When the days are short and the year is 
old, 

For the pinched and needy prize most dear 

In the gloom of winter its rosy cheer ; 

And many a sufferer’s timely stay 

Is the gentle pity of Bethlehem-day.”’ 


That night the words that her Master said 

Followed her busy thoughts to bed : 

“When thou makest a supper, into thy 
door 

Call not the wealthy, but call the poor’’! 

And the looks and tones of the small pla- 
toon 

That ate her pudding that afternoon, 

Mixed with her own in the soft moon 
beams 

Far on her way to the land of dreams. 

‘*His love, whose glory their angel sees, 

Makes Heaven’s kingdom of such as these ; 

And the giver who spares the plainest 
thing 

To feed the children, pleases the King, 

I’ll warrant,” said Aunt Abigail Wing. 

Boston, MAss. 
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UNIMPEACHABLE EVIDENCE,—Ambitious 
Maiden: ‘It’s too bad, the editor sent 
my beautiful and pathetic story back 
without reading it.”’ KWond Mother: 
“Dearie me! how do you knowit?’’ Am- 
bitious Maiden: “I’ve looked through 
every page, and there isn’t a teardrop any 





where.’’—Boston Globe. : 
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MY PARTING WITH SANTA 
CLAUS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 








I SEE that several of our great authors 
are kindly giving us reminiscences of 
their early, innocent childhood—real 
‘*Mother Goose” days—the earlier and 
more goody and goosey the better, the 
more interesting and improving; and 
when one of them goes way back, beyond 
the toddling and the creeping, to sweet 
long clothes and teething days, we are 
most deeply affected and edified. 

It must be that I lack both the memory 
and imagination of a great author; for 
now that I have been asked to relate, for 
the good of the public, the story of the 
first Christmas Day in my remembrance, 
I find Ican recall clearly but one that 
would be at all worth telling. That one 
occurred some three months after my 
seventh birthday. I blush to have to say 
that, up to that advanced period of my 
life, I had religiously believed in a mys- 
terious personage, called Santa Claus— 
a foreign gentleman, elderly but tough, 
who drove, in wind and snow, a reindeer- 
sledge, with a big pack on his back, over 
the roofs of houses, and dropped down 
chimneys, with gifts for good boys and 
girls. 

You see, children of that day, especially 
country children, believed more and ques- 
tioned less than the clever, investigating 
little men and women of this wonderful 
time. Still I suspect that of the home 
flock, all, except my small brother and I, 
had had their eyes opened long before 
this, and secretly scoffed at Santa 
Claus (alias Saint Nicholas, alias 
Kriss Kringle) and his reindeer turn- 
out. But, wise as they were, they all, 
like us two, hung up their stockings 
about the big kitchen fireplace every 
Christmas Eve. On Christmas morning 
these stockings, of various sizes and colors, 
were usually found to contain only very 
simple gifts; for the younger ones, such 
as small toys, tiny picture books, dried 
fruit, nuis and candy, There was always 
great strife among the noisy flock as to 
who should be first to shout ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas!” and to reach the decorated 
fireplace. On the particular Christmas 
morning of which | write, I made the 
best time, arriving at the goal, half-dress- 
ed, breathless, yet exultant, but alas! 
when the others came up to me, it was to 
hear a cry, or howl, of grief and indigna- 
tion, and to behold an enraged little sister 
flinging down and stamping on the stock- 
ing she had hung up with happy anticipa- 
tions, the night before! I had been told 
by my eldest sister, who was quite a 
young woman, and thought herself very 
smart indeed, that if Santa Claus ever 
found a ‘‘ holey ” stocking left for him to 
fill, he would merely bestow on the untidy 
owner the means for repairing it, and 
here, in my stocking, was a ball of yarn, 
with a darning needle stuck in it; only 
these and nothing more! Such a hateful, 
cruel sight—and all for that little hole in 
the toe, and another inthe heel, not worth 
mentioning ! Iran to my mother,who was 
still in bed, and, against her tender 
breast, sobbed out the story of my humili- 
ating trouble. ‘* That mean old Santa 
Claus,” I said, ‘‘ must have known that I 
wasn’t big enough to darn my own stock- 
ings !” 

‘**But you might have asked me for a 
whole one,” replied my mother. Then 
she asked : ‘‘ Are you sure there's nothing 
else for you in the chimney corner? Go 
back and look carefully.” 

I ceased sobbing and obeyed, but rather 
sullenly. My laughing brothers and sis- 
ters pointed out as mine, hanging just 
above where my unfortunate stocking had 
hung, a pair, actually a pair, of new ones ! 
red, clouded with white, and bulging out 
in a lovely way. I returned with them to 
my mother, and emptied their contents 
on her bed. In one I found a doll, of 
home manufacture, but pretty, and with 
a nice lot of its clothes, a pair of mittens 
and a gay handkerchief. In the other 
were nuts, raisins, candies, an orange, and* 
a bright silver sixpence. I looked on 
them with proud indifference, declining 
to taste anything, refraining from even a 





sniff at the fragrant orange, a tare and 
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costly fruit with us then, and muttering: 
‘*Same old things I've had before. I be- 
lieve he buys ’em at the grocery.” 

Besides resenting his unkind cut I felt 
hard toward Santa Claus for his partiality. 
Had he not, the Christmas before, favored 
the rich storekeeper’s little girl (and she 
wasn’t a very nice little girl either), by 
bringing her a real wax doll, and a blue 
silk purse with several silver coins jing- 
ling about in it? And now he had put off 
upon me a rag doll, and a single sixpence, 
which could not be expected to jingle all 
alone by itself. It was too bad, and sol 
told my mother; and she, half smiling, 
half frowning, at my resentful mood, as- 
tonished me by replying : 

*‘T can’t have you nourishing such feel- 
ings against that poor old Dutch saint; 
for, in the first place, he didn’t do it, and 
in the next place, there is no such persop 
as Santa Claus. You are old enough, 
dear, to know that his story is all an ab- 
surd fable. It must have been your sister 
Sophia who put the darning-needle and 
yarn in your stocking. Iam sorry her 
thoughtless joke hurt your feelings, but I 
hope it will give you a lesson in tidiness.” 

Perhaps it did ; but I did not go to work 
at once with that ball and that needle. 
The sight of them somehow disagreed 
with me. 

The shock of that revelation swept over 
my ingenuous soul like a cold wave, I 
felt humbled, but angry still, till my dear 
mother said, rather sadly : 

“‘T think you must be content with your 
loving, hard-working father for a Santa 
Claus, and regard your mother as your 
only good fairy. We are not rich or pow- 
erful, but we do our best to ‘give good 
gifts’ to our children.” 

i cried again, but tears of penitence; 
and, clinging about her neck, I replied : 

‘© Oh, Ma dear, it’s all right. I love you 
both ten million times better than old 
Santa Claus. I’m glad he’s gone. I won't 
ever try to keep awake as I did last night 
to hear the reindeer on the roof. Oh, 
pshaw ! there ain’t any such creatures 
any more. And, Ma, these are all lovely 
presents, better than he ever brought me 
or ever would bring me.” 

So it was that I was reconciled to the 
loss of a pleasant illusion and delusion, 
and managed to enjoy a tolerably merry 
Christmas—the rest of it—while my leg- 

endary old friend was vanishing out of 
my dreamy little life ‘over the hills and 
far away ”—suint, pack, sledge and rein- 
deer—back into a misty and frosty fairy- 
land. 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO 
M°GARRIGAN’S TENEMENT. 


BY WILLIAM D. MOFFAT. 





“TRAP, something must be done.” 

“Trap looked wise, It was all he could 
do, for Trap wag only a dog. 

‘*Something must be done,” repeated 
his young master, and, slipping his thin 
arm around the fog’s shaggy neck, he 
drew the black, hairy muzzle close to his 
face, and gazed thoughtfully into the 
dingy stove, where the remnants of a fire 
threw up a faint glow. 

He sat motionless in the gloom for 
nearly ten minutes, waiting—waiting— 
and listening. So he had waited and lis- 
tened for three successive nights, starting 
expectantly at every footstep on. the 
creaky stairs outside. Footsteps were not 
common in that crazy tenement, and Tony 
knew them all. 

‘* Tony, are you up still?” called a small 
voice from an inner room, 

The boy limped across the floor, assist- 
ing himself with a crutch, 

“Yes, Jimmy.” 

‘* Has Santa Claus come yet?” 

‘Of course not. Why you've only been 
asleep a half-hour.” 

‘“*T thought it was almost morning, Tony. 
When are ye comin’ to bed?” 

“« Pretty soon.” 

** Ain’t Dad come home yet?” 

‘*Not yet; but he will. I’m waitin’ fer 
him now.” 

**Do ye suppose Santa Claus will really 
come, Tony ?” 

** Of course ; why not?” 

** Well, things are so bad with us now, 


” 


I thoughit mebbe he wouldn’t come near us 
this Christmas.” 

‘*Don’t you believe it, Jimmy. We've 
always been poor: and Santa Claus ain’t 
goin’ to shake us cause we're alittle worse 
off this year.” 

‘I'm glad to hear you say that, Tony ; 
fer I'd hate to lose Santa Claus. He’s the 
only friend we have left” — 

The little voice broke. 

‘‘There, stop snivellin’, Jimmy. I tell 
ye Santa Claus ain’t goin’ to desert us.” 

Jimmy grew more composed. 

‘* What do you think he will bring us, 
Tony? There’s so many things we want.” 

“Can't tell. Santa Claus likes to sur- 
prise folks, Go to sleep now, and mornin’ 
will come soon. Are ye warm enough 7” 

* Yep. Don't forget to hang up your 
stocking too, Tony.” 

** Allright,” and Tony limped back to 
the stove. Then, picking up a rough 
woolen stocking from the floor, he fastened 
it beside another hanging to the bare 
mantel. 

‘It’s easy enough to hang one up, but 
goodness only knows what to stuff it with. 
I suppose it would ’a’ been better to tell 
the youngster that Santa Claus was all a 
fake ; but somehow I couldn’tdo it. It’s all 
he has. Santa Claus has got tocome, that’s 
all. Trap, I tell you something has got to 
be done—and right away, too.” 

Trap rose promptly and shook himself. 
Then he eyed his young master intently 
and awaited a proposition. 

‘* Dad won’t come back—that’s certain, 
I feel it in my bones. There’s enough 
coal for a day more, and there’s enough 
to eat for breakfast. What will we do 
then?” 

Trap yawned. 
est him. 

“If I wasn’t lame—if I could only get 
‘round lively, there’s lots of things | could 
do to make money; but what can J— 
what”— He suddenly stopped. 

“Trap,” he exclaimed, ‘I have an 
idea !” 

Trap looked at his master eagerly, 

‘* We'll earn some money ; and this very 
night, too. Jimmy shall have his Christ- 
mas.” 

Trap wagged his tail in approval. 

Tony dropped on his knees, and, taking 
the dog by the ears, looked him straight 
in the face. 

“Trap, ’'m ten years old, and I guess 
you're older,” 

Trap looked painfully self-conscious. 
“Plenty old enough to shift for our- 
selves,” continued Tony; ‘and here’s a 
way. I can play five or six tunes on that 
old fiddle there, and you know some 
tricks. It’s Christmas Eve, and there’s 
lots of kind people out. I guess we can 
earn some money to-night. Is it a bar- 
gain 7” 

Tony held out his hand. Without an 
instant’s hesitation Trap’s paw was in it. 

**Good dog. Then we'll give Jimmy 
his Christmas together, It can’t be more 
than half-past eight. If Jimmy is asleep 
we'll be off.” 

A stealthy visit to the inner room satis- 
fied him on this point, 

‘* Now then, Trap, softly.” 

The boy slipped on a shabby little over- 
coat. ‘* Lucky it’s too big fer Jimmy. It 
just fits me.” 

He loosened one of the long stockings 
from the mantel and fastened it around 
his neck for a tippet. Taking a rough 
cap from the table he drew it down over 
hisears. He was now ready, so, adjust- 
ing his crutch under his left arm, he hug- 
ged his fiddle tightly and started out. 

“Come, Trap; but don’t make no 
noise.” 

Trap, who had been watching every 
motion of his master intently pricked up 
his ears and softly tipped across the bare 
floor. 

Tony locked the door behind him and 
reached the ground floor without meeting 
any one. A moment later he was on the 
street and bending his head against the 
cold, biting wind. He limped ahead for 
about two blocks and was approaching 
Third Avenue when a gruff voice arrested 
him. 

‘** Here, where yez goin’, sonny !” 


Problems didn’t inter- 





| Looking up, Tony found a huge police- 
man towering above him, There was no 


passing this obstacle, for it completely 
blocked the way. 

‘“*I was goin’ to play my fiddle on Third 
Avenue,” said Tony. 

‘* What are yez doin’ out alone? Hev 
yez no parents?” 

‘*My mother’s dead. I live with my 
father at McGarrigan’s Tenement on 
First Avenue.” - 

The policeman examined Tony more 
closely. 

‘: By the powers, if ye’re not Nick Saun- 
der’s lame kid ! What are yez playin’ the 
fiddle fer a night like this ?” 

“IT want to raise a little money fer 
Christmas, and” — 

“T know,” interrupted the policeman ; 
**and yer dad hasn’t turned up fer half a 
week, I know him well. So ye’ve taken 
to playin’ on the street, poor little divil ! 
What right hev yez to play anyhow? Hev 
yez got a license ?” 

Tony looked confused. 

‘* A license?” he echoed. 

‘*Yis, a license—a permit. Don’t yez 
know all peddlers and street players has 
got to be licensed 7” 

Tony had never thought of a license. 
He looked anxiously at Trap. Trap hung 
his head. The license was too much for 
him. 

“*Can’t I play withouta license *” asked 
Tony. 

‘* Av coorse ye can. I was only tellin’ 
ye what the law says. Go on wid yer 
fiddlin’, and here’s a nest egg fer ye.” 

The policeman thrust a coin into Tony’s 
pocket. The boy drew a sigh of relief, 
thanked the officer and started on, 

‘* Where are yez makin’ fer?” called the 
policeman after him. 

“‘Tdon’tknow. I kind o’ thought I'd 
stand on the corner where the people are 
goin’ by.” 

“Too cold; yve’d freeze yer fingers. 
Come along with me. I'll show yer a 
place to make money.” 

Tony followed the officer for a block 
and a half to alow, broad doorway with 
arow of lamps above it. Gpening the 
door, the ofticer motioned to some one in- 
side. A large, red-faced man, who 
seemed tobe the proprietor of the place, 
stepped out. A low conversation took 
place between him and the policeman. 

“ All right, Jake,” said the man ; ** we'll 
give him a chance. Come in, sonny, wid 
yer fiddle.” 

‘“*Go ahead,” said the policeman, push- 
ing Tony forward. ‘It’s all right.” 

Tony stepped down three steps and 
found himself in a brightly lighted hall, 
crowded with men and women standing 
about or sitting at tables, laughing, talk- 
ing loudly, and clinking glasses. He 
drew back dazed and frightened, The 
din confused him, the blaze of lights 
nearly blinded him, and the hot air, poi- 
soned with the mingled odors of tobacco 
and liquor, choked him. 

**Come along this way,” said the burly 
proprietor, guiding Tony tothe head of 
the room, wherea low platform stood. 

‘““Now den; show de crowd what ye 
kin do,” said the man, as he helped the 
young cripple up the single step. ‘* Don’t 
be skeered,” he added ; ‘‘ you jest hit de 
fiddle fer about ten rounds orso, and I'll 
see that ye gets fair play.” 

Little reassured by this rough encour- 
agement, Tony leaned against the cracked 
piano that stood on the platform and 
tried to adjust his fiddle to his neck. His 
hands trembled so he nearly dropped the 
bow. Just then he felt a soft pressure 
against his side. It was Trap. The dog 
had followed Tony to the platform and 
seated himself close beside him, Tony 
looked down and caught Trap’s eye. 
The dog wagged his tail and pushed his 
nose gently under Tony’s cold and nerve- 
less hand. This little encouragement en- 
able him to begin. He raised his bow and 
the first notes of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” 
stole tremblingly from the fiddie strings. 
When he had played five bars the noise 
began to calm down. Several hissed for 
silence. Even the clink of the glasses 
ceased, All eyes were now fixed on the 

platform. 

Gathering courage as he played, Tony 
raised his head and drew his bow more 
confidently. The long notes of the old 
melody rang out firmer, clearer, sweeter. 
and, piercing the foul, smoky atmosphere, 
sang their way into hearts that had long 
forgotten tender feeling. 

Only a few minutes the spell lasted. 
Then Tony stopped. His hands fell at his 
side, and, with an awkward little bow, 
he rested his fiddle on the piano, Imme- 
diately there arose a clapping of hands 





and rattling of glasses, 











‘*Come, gents,” said the burly man 
with the hoarse voice, passing a hat 
tbrough the crowd ; ‘‘’plause is all right, 
but we're out fer the stuff. What will ye 
give the kid fer Christmas?’ 

A rain of coppers resulted that weighed 
the hat down heavily. 

‘“*Now den, sonny, sumpin’ quicker dig 
time,” said the big man, as he poured the 
pennies into Tony’s bulging pocket. 

Tony, half dazed by his good fortune, 
was about to take up his fiddle again 
when an uproar suddenly broke out at the 
other end of the room, and everybody 
sprang up. i 

A quarrel had arisen. Some one had 
struck his neighbor,and a fight was in 
lively progress. The uproar rapidly in- 
creased; the brawl became general, 
Everything was in a turmoil. Three 
policemen came on the scene, and they, 
with the proprietor, were kept busy for a 
brisk five minutes. Then the trouble was 
subdued. Two arresis were made, and 
the other combatants quieted down, 

The first and chief offender was now 
found beneath a table, his head cut and 
bleeding. The burly proprietor dragged 
the drunken creature out and was about 
to throw him into the street when one of 
the policemen caught him by the arm. 

‘*Here, give him to me,” he said, 
‘“*Ton’t treat him too rough. He’s the 
kid’s father.” 

The proprietor yielded up his prisoner 
at once, 

“* VL put him where he will sober up,” 
went on the policeman. ‘* You look after 
the kid till I come back. Vl have to put 
the Society on to them two boys. They 
need a home.” 

But ‘‘the kid” had disappeared. At 
the first outbreak of disorder Tony had 
grasped his fiddle tightly, and, with heart 
beating wildly, had limped down from 
the platform and made for a side door, 
Trap at his heels. Once outside, he 
limped along for tully two blocks before 
daring to stop. Then he paused, panting 
and exhausted. . 

“Thank goodness, I’m out of that 
place!” he exclaimed; ‘‘and yet,” he 
added, ‘‘they were good to me. Why, 
Trap, just listen to that,” and Tony struck 
his bulging pocket with his _ fiddle. 
‘We're ricu, We can buy anything we 
want now.” 

Almost doubting his senses, the boy 
thrust his hand down among the coppers 
and drew up ten or fifteen. 

** Now tor the shops, Trap. It can’t be 
more than half-past nine.” 

There was one big storeon Union Square 
that had always atuacted ‘Tony by its 
dazzling winagows full of toys. At first 
he resolved to go there, but the thought 
of meeung a crowd of tashionable shop- 
pers made him feel shabby and ucom- 
lortable. How every one would stare at 
him. He glanced down at his ragged 
coat—and then at Trap. Well Trap. 100, 
looked somewhat ragged ; and tho his 
rough coat may have coucealed an im- 
mortal soul, still Tony could not but 
udmit to himself that his best friend did, 
like King Lear’s hand, ** smell a litue of 
moruuity,” 

‘Tm afraid it’s too grand for us up 
there, ‘Trap,” he said, atter a moment's 
considerauion. ** Come, we'll go down to 
Mrs. Garrity’s shop on Second Avenue. 
We'll teel more at home there.” And so 
there they went. 

A hatt-hour later Tony was struggling 
up the stairs of McGarrgan’s Tenement, 
loaded down with bundles, On entering 
his home he found everything just as he 
had left it, and Jummy still fase asleep. 

* Down, charge, ‘Trap,’ be said, in @ 
suppressed whisper. ‘* Now then, don’t 
you dare move.” 

Tony then relieved himself of his bun- 
dles and noiselessly set about unfasten- 
ing them. 


At about eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing the door of the tenement opened, 
and Tony’s friend, the policemen, entered, 
accompanied by two men, one bearing 
the air of some official, the other an old, 
white-haired genuemen, handsomely 
dressed, 

*'Pnis is the place,” said the policeman ; 
‘‘you can seefrom the looks of it Uhat 
the kids are in a bad way.” 

A low growl greeted the visitors. They 
glanced quickly toward the steve. Trap 
1ay there, his head erect, ears up, and a 
suspicious look in his eyes. ; 

Outstretched upon the floor beside him, 
his head resting on the dog, lay Tony. 
His upturned tace was thin and worn, 
his eyes sunken and dark, He was sleep- 
ing heavily, as tho utterly fagged out. — 

In one hand he grasped a guudily 
painted Noah’s Ark, from which the rudely 
carved wooden animals had tumbled 1 
confusion, As the old gentleman stepped 
forward and leaned over the boy, @ scrap 

of paper, attached to the toy, caught his 
eye. On it a single line was scrawled: 
“To Jimmy from Santa Claus.” 
NEW YORK CIry. 
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For Nervous Debility & Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. S. H. CHAPMAN, New Haven, Ct., 8ay5+ 
“| have used it to a considerable extent in prac 
tice during the past three years, and have found 
it a valuable remedy in nervous debility and 
atonic dyspepsia,” 
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PEBBLES. 
Mr. Noopop: “My baby cries all 
night. I don’t know what to do with it.” 


Mr. Knowitt: “Tl tell you what I did. 

As soon as our baby commenced to cry, I 

used toturn onall the gas. That fooled 

him. He thought it was broad daylight and 
« went to sleep.”—Life. 


....‘‘Bobby is attending to his piano 
lessons very faithfully of late,’ said that 
youth’s uncle. ‘Yes,’ returned his 
mother; ‘‘I don’t have any tronble with 
him about that now.” ‘ Howdid you man- 
age it?” “Some of the neighbors com- 
plained of the noise his exercises made, and 
I told him about it. Now he thinksit’s fun 
to practice.” — Washington Star. 


. ..The captain of a large steamer was 
once filling up his crew, when a seaman 
came up and said: ‘‘I want to sail with 
you, sir.” ‘‘ All right, my man,” replied 
the captain. ‘‘ Whatcountry, man 2?” “An 
Virishman,” was the response. ‘* Well, you 
must get a character.”’ The discharge was 
obtained. Another seaman came up and 
said he wanted to join. ‘‘ What country, 
man?’ ‘English, your. honor.” ‘All 
right; go forward.’ Shortly after, in a 
heavy sea, the Englishman was swept over- 
board. Unmoved, Paddy finished swabbing 
the deck, and then went to the captain’s 
cabin. ‘‘Comein,”’ responded the officer to 
hisrap. ‘‘ What’s up now?” *‘ Do you re- 
member Bill Smith, the Englishman, who 
you took widout a character?’ ‘What of 
that?” ‘‘He’s gone overboard wid your 
bucket.’’— Voice, 


....A prominent Englishman, Lord D., 
and a proverbial hater of America and 
Americans, was dining lately in Paris with 
the British Minister, and next to him at the 
table was a noted Newport belle, Miss X. 
The conversation had drifted to a discussion 
of things American. It is needless to say 
that Lord D. made some pretty disagree- 
able remarks about some Americans he had 
met and some Yankee customs he abhorred. 
“Why, d’ye know,’ he continued, with an 
almost unpardonable want of tact, ‘‘ that 
at some of the places I dined in in America 
[ saw people eat with their knives and spill 
their soup on the tablecloth ?” Miss X, 
was thoroughly provoked by this time, but 
she replied with an apparent unconcern : 
“What poor letters of introduction you 
must have had, my Lord.’”’ There was no 
more unpleasant talk about America that 
evening.- -Harpers Bazar. 





“MADAME PORTER'S 


COUGIL BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY _used_ for 

MORE than 70 YEARS, 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 

1,000,000 


young mothers need 


The V highest authority 
on the care of children, deal- 


ing with food, dress, instruction, ete. 
One hundred physicians write for it. 
“It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 








“ Worth its weight in gold.""—Boston ‘Transcript, 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing Co, New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
“DMerTZ” 
TUBULAR OIL STOVES. 


Cut out this advertisement and send it to us, and 
we will send book deseribing our full line of oil and 
Kas stoves, and will agree to deliver one lot to you at 
any freight station this side of the Mississipp! River 
at our wholesale price. This offer will appear once 
only. 


No.2 Fire Place Heater. 
bedroom 


or small room in coldest 
weather. Retail Price, $6.00. 
No.4 Radiator. Will heat a large room 


and make it comfortable in = any 
Weather. Retail price, $12.00. 
No.4 Parlor Heater. Same capacity as 


Radiator, a handsome ornamental 


stove. Retail price, $15.00. 
No. 4 Cook Stove. 


for a large family. 


plete with broiler and oven, $17.50. 

All these stoves burn kerosene oil (coal 
oil) the cheapest fuel known, and do it 
without smoke or smell. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY. 
60.Laight Street. New York. 





Will heat a 


Will cook anything 
that a range wills sufficient capacity 
Retail price, com- 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communteations for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzler; THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








WORD CHANGES. 


1. Entire, I belong to the telegraph sys- 
tem. Behead me twice and I lose blood. 
Behead me again and I am passive. Be- 
head me again and I am the nickname of a 


man. Behead me and curtail asa whole and 
I have strong faculties. 


2, Entire, I disturbsuddenly. Behead me 


and Iam an enemy to restfulness. Behead 
again and I ama verbof existence. Behead 
again and I am a musical note. Curtail 


me and I show that I have been wounded. 
Behead and curtail my whole and I am a 
vehicle. 

3. Entire, I am a weapon. Behead me 
andI am a fruit. Behead me again and I 
am part of the head. Behead and curtail 
me as a whole and I am a vegetable. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Two of us proposed to 
With the sweet and lovely ——. 
First a good round meal we —, 





Then got ready every —, 
Which might really prove a ——- 
For a full and hearty ——. 


Well! in spite of every ——, 
Kate did really come to —, 
Falling flat upon her —. 

For a moment she lay ——, 
And I feared and trembled —-- 
Up she jumped without an —. 








vue Night Before Christmas 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS and FORKS 


in the house 






Fach article fs stamped 


on the back: 


*“E STERLING INLAID Hz” 


Ask your Jeweler for them, or one of their fancy 


pieces in XIV sectional plate. We received highest 


awards covering superior excellence and most marked 


progress, 
MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


New York Salesroom, 


2 MAIDEN LANE. 
a, D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
‘a For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nasium ; take 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by 10,- 
000 professional men and others now 
using it. Illustrated Circular, 40en- 
gravings free. Scientific Physical 
& Vocal Culture. 9 FE. Mth St.. N.Y. 


LADIES! 


Use only 














On you id 











Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use, 


Will restore the original color and lustre to 


your shows. svil the skirts when wet. 
Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Ete. 
Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 
For «ale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


* BENEDICT’S TIME ye 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Doesn't 


Only perfect cuff.sleeve 
arid collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and files 
araund across the but- 
tonhole, 

Strong, durable, and 
can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 





171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 











ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 14TH, 
THREE CONNECTED SQUARES, 
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TW O taste and true artistic 
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ing more than in the demand 
for Dorflinger’s American Cut 
Glass. We are glad to an- 
nounce our ability to fully 
meet this demand by reason 





B P 
oO o of our large force 
A U of skilled workmen 
T AR 
AS A and our complete 
RAW _— is 
‘ ‘A facilities for pro- ,~=%7 
I I dluction. 
N N 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
OMNIBUS WORD, View Vo 


‘deat Folding Bed 
tee * DOSKS inetal thars 
JAH. Andsems& Co, Seats. 





Flowers. 
MIXED PUZZLE. 
Autumn laying here and there a fiery 
tinger on the leaves. 




















HOOD." 


A July Sth 

‘ and 
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“TABBY AND HER 


KITTENS. 


a 
** DOLELIE.’"” 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition to the 
Tansy Car anp Kirrens, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some 
“Bow-wow” aNnp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. ‘These 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 
that you would think they were alive. They are printed on 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom, Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 
you some. Do NoT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 

>» Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 
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Randel, Baremore &Billings, 


DIAMONDS 


And other Precious Stones. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
= NEW YORK. 


Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 


Pi, ‘ 7 X 
POZZONI’S °ewots" 
POWDER ; 
isa delicate sotrvething ponter that wil! soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a juxury but 
& necessity In this climate. it makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
c'carness Which js the great beauty of al! natur- 


Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Travel. 
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161 Broadway, bel Cc 1 dt st. ally tine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. 
6s Bronaway, below 4thmt The genuine is FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
701 Sixth Avenue, below 4ist St, AADADeAssbbabhh . sesndahinicacinaeadiaieaeanaiaal 
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STE I NWAY Scrofula 





UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 


artists, and indorsed, among 


FRANZ ABT, 
D. F. E. AUBER, 
CARL BAERMANN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 
ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY 
THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, 
A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
$. B. MILLS, 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEVENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, 


hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, 
WILHELM TAUBERT 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 


RICHARD WAGNER, 
RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 
CARL WOLFSOHN, 
MESDAMES 
ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
ETELKA GERSTER 


AND BY 


MINNIE HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, 
MARIE KREBS, 
LILL] LEHMANN, 
‘ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA ROSA, 


ADELINA PATTI, 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 


TERESA TITIENS, 
ZELIE TREBELLI, 
ETC., ETC. 





STEINW AY & SONS 


BEG TO 


ANNOUNCE 


THAT 


HIS MAJESTY 


IMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 


manufacturer WILLIAM STEINWAY, 


the bead cf the bouse of 


Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


ments of 


THE QUEEN 





Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, 

4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
Piano Manufacturers 


HER MAJESTY 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


June 18, and Oct, 


to 


OF ENGLAND, 


AND 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATA LOGUES MAILED FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 


EU ROPEAN DEPOTS 


STEINWAY HALL, 


15 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q.,W., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Nene Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 











is Disease Germs living in 
the Blood and feeding upon 
its Life. Overcome these 
germs with 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
and make your blood healthy, 
skin pure and system strong. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes: 


Prepare by Scott & Bowne, N, ¥, All Druggists 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. 
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Don't pay money for Water! 
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F arm and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 


to those of our subscribers who fecl specially 
interested. } 





COLD WEATHER NOTES. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


Wind-breaks.—It is well to consider the 
value of starting wind-breaks for protec- 
tion of the fields in the wintertime. ‘The 
cold, drying winds from the north in the 
winter do more harm to wheat and winter 
grain than the severest frost or snowstorm . 
Our forefathers had their fields surrounded 
by forests, and hence they had perfect. wind- 
breaks. But very few to day naturally have 
such protectors to their fields, and many 
farmers are constructing them by planting 
rows of trees on the north side of their 
fields, Next toan early fall of snow that 
lasts all winter, the wind break is the great- 
est blessing that can be demanded for the 
wheat fields. With a good wind-break one 
is surer of a good wheat crop than if ex- 
posed to the full force of the cold, drying 
winds. 

Milk and Vegetables in the Cellar.—Milk 
is so susceptible to impurities in the air 
that it can never be kept, even for a few 
hours, in the cellar where vegetables are 
stored. A great mistake is made in doing 
this, altho it is a quite common practice in 
the wintertime among many farmers. The 
various odors from the vegetables and de- 
caying tops are all absorbed by the milk, 
which becomes tainted and impure. Milk 
should have a separate cellar from the veg- 
etables. Very often the bad flavor of milk 
and cream that is attributed to something 
the cow has eaten comes entirely from the 
odors that they have absorbed when stand- 
ing in the cellar. 

Keeping the Corn.—The loss of corn 
through the ravages of mice in the winter- 
time is quite an item when the cribs are 
large and numerous, and it is a very diffi- 
cult thing to secure a perfectly vermin- 
proof crib. There has been little improve- 
ment upon the old-fashioned New England 
method for excluding mice, which is simply 
to set the crib on posts capped with ordi- 
nary milk pans bottom side up. The mice 
and rats find great difficulty in getting 
over the flaring rims of the pans, and if the 
cribs are cleaned out before the corn is put 
in very little trouble will be experienced. 
When the animals are once in the crib they 
multiply very rapidly, and it is next to im- 








possible to clean them out until all of the 
corn is removed. The greatest care should 
be taken in the autumn to see t hat the cribs 
are thoroughly cleaned out, and all of the 
rats and mice are excluded before the cory 
is put into its winter quarters. 

Air Instead of Sawdust.—At one time 
sawdust was used very freely upon the 
farms in packing between walls to exclude 
the cold; but of late years this commodity 
has become more expensive, as there is 4 
demand for it for other purposes. As the 
sawdust was only used to exclude air and 
cold winds it can be dispensed with very 
easily if the buildings are constructed 
properly. It can be dispensed with even in 
ice houses where it was used for preventing 
heat passing through the walls. Its substj- 
tute is simply air itself. If double watls 
are built, and each one made air tight, the 
layer of air confined between the walls wil] 
serve as good « purpose as the sawdust fill- 
ing. We have now jointed layers of build- 
ing paper which is air tight, and when this 
is tacked on either side of the double walls 
wind is kept out pertectly. Such a double 
wall will be a most perfect protection for 
the poultry house, pigpen, living house, 
stables and ice house. It is also about the 
cheapest method of securing these results. 

The Coming Roofing Material.— Very 
few farmers use slate for shingles, and yet 
in the end this materiai will prove cheaper 
than the sawed shingles. The Imtter are 
getting dearer every year, and it is quite 
hard work to get straight-grained shin- 
gles, and chese are about the only ones that 
auswer the purpose satisfactorily. The 
cross-sawed shingles hold the water and 
very soon rot. They are cheap affairs at the 
best. Slate, on the other hand, is cheaper 
than ever before, and shingles made of it 
are strong, waterproof and excellent in case 
of fire. One good slate-covered roof proves 
such a good friend that in a short time the 
owner Will have all of his buildings covered 
with the material, Many barns leak so 
through the roof that half of the hay is 
ruined, and there is a great annual loss in 
this way. 

Hair and Skin of Animals.—To have 
perfect health the farm animals must have 
clean hair and skin in the winter, so that all 
effete matter can escape through the pores, 
Sleet, snow and rain freeze upon the backs 
and sides of animals at this season of the 
year, and they are often compelled to endure 
this condition all through the winter. A 
currycomb and broom or brush would not 
come amiss occasionally, and the 
would appreciate the kindness. 
have sunny stables and yards the frozen 
dirt and water will soon thaw on their 
backs so that it will not be such a difficult 
matter to cleanse them. The yards and 
stables should be kept cleaner, so that the 
animals will not get so much dirt on them 
to freeze. A healthy body must have a 
healthy skin. By allowing the animals to 
wallow in such filth through the winter, 
we encourage dis- 
tempers. 

KHygs in Cold) Weather.—The demand for 
egys is good now and prices are high. It 
pays, during this and succeeding months, 
to give the hens good, wholesome, heating 
food, and suflicient protection from inclem- 
ent weather, ‘The season for their picking 
up a living has passed, and everything now 
depends upon the owners. In the summer- 
time nearly any one can make hens do well 
and lay eggs, but in the wintertime it is 4a 
sure test of the ability of the owner. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EVENT RE- 
CALLED. 
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animals 
If they 


skin diseases and 


BY Ss. HARWOOD, 

THE visit of the Foreign Commissioners 
of the World’s Fair to the great wheat res- 
ervoir of America, the Red River Valley, 
August 24th-30th, was a singularly inter- 
esting one. There were in the party repre- 
sentatives of twenty-eight nations of the 
world, under the direction of Mr. Wm. E. 
Curtis. of the Latin-American department 
of the Exposition. The party visited many 
towns and cities en route, and reached the 
focal point of their journey August 
29th, 

The object of this trip was not to provide 
an entertaining junket, but to give to the 
nations of the world, through their repre 
sentatives, personal contact with the mills 
which grind the flour for so large a portion 
of the race, and with the fields which pro- 
duce the grain to feed the hungry maws of 
the mills. There were in the party repre 
sentatives of prominent Continental bews- 
papers, who are to prepare letters for their 
publications on the wheat industry ; and 


on 





several of the nations sent men who are 
attached to some department of agricul- 
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ture. The members of the party were re- 
markably intelligent men, who were not 
only given a royal American welcome, but 
who were afforded an opportunity to gain 
vastly in their store of knowledge. 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth of 
August, with a beautiful sky above them 
and rare air around them and the sun- 
kissed prairie before them, they drove out 
of the little town of Larimore, in the ex- 
treme northern part of North Dakota, to 
the farm of Mr. N. G. Larimore. 

“What will you tell your people when 
you go home, and what will they think of 
what you do tell them 2” was the substance 
of a question I asked often that sweet sum- 
mer morning on that immense prairie of 
wheat. The universal answer was: 

“We will tell them what we saw, and 
they will write us down liars.” 

This farm had twelve thousand contigu- 
ous acres, separated only by the roads which 
divide it up into mile-square blocks. There 
had been reserved for the foreign eyes—for 
the date was Jate in the harvest—a strip of 
uncut grain one mile in length by one-half 
mile in width. Forty-two self-binders were 
started into the field, the one following the 
other at a distance of three ov four feet 
apart. Each machine had a cutting capac- 
ity of twenty acres per day. Perhaps three 
hundred people watched the entrance of 
these harvesters into the yellow field. Such 
a sight had never been witnessed on any 
spot on earth—the representatives of the 
leading nations of the globe gathered on 
the noble expanse of an American prairie 
to see what the ingenuity and the skill of 
America had done to hasten this splendid 
yellow bullion of nature to the mint of a 
powerful commerce. 

On the next day the party saw the work 
of the steam threshers on a farm having 
over twenty-five thousand acres in a block, 
and having seventy-seven thousand acres in 
the series of fields. This was the Dalrym- 
ple farm, near Alton in the same State, and 

not far from Lurimore, as people count 
distances in this bewilderingly expansive 
realm. Four hundred men were at work 
on this farm, and about two hundred mules 
add their patient strength to the steel sin- 
ews of the threshers. 

Statistics are dry at best and as apt to be 
misleading as otherwise, and yet it may be 
of interest to note, in passing, that on the 
wheat fields of North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota there were threshed out 
this year, according to the most careful of 
estimates of reliable exports, fully 110,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 

A large part of this great total comes 
from the valley of the Red River of the 
North, the valley which these representa- 
tives of the Old World found fruitful as the 
famed banks of the Nile. It seems assured 
that this valley, which is from twenty-five 
to thirty-five miles in width, was once the 
basin of a long, narrow, inland sea, from 
whose rich deposits the farmers of the 
region are reaping what seems to be a well- 
nigh never-failing crop of the most excel- 
lent wheat. 

The foreign representatives were lost in 
the labryinths of amazement. On _ the 
plains of Hungary they might have seen 
large farms or on the prairies of Russia, 
but, for the most part, they were used to 
the tiny farms from thirty to forty acres in 
size. Actually, to stand upon a farm with 
nearly thirty thousands of acres, a farm 
with a complete system of storehouses and 
relays of men for the cooking of the meals 
of the small army of men at work, with a 
post oflice allits own, witha line of tele- 
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phone service, at one point eighteen milesin 
length—all this upon one farm, it was quite 
an Arabian Night’s tale. 


One day the party went to Neche, at the 
boundary line between the two countries 
and then, as there were quite a number of 
the subjects of Great Britain in the party, 
both from the motherland and from the 
colonies, 4 run was made to Gretna a mile 
further north, where, in the cool of a rare 
late summer day, these representatives of 
the nations gathered upon the soil of Eng- 
land to do honor to the Union Jack. 

There were many banquets and _ recep- 
tions all along the line from Chicago to 
Neche and return. At these banquets there 
were eloquent addresses, sometimes deliv- 
ered in faultless English, sometimes in a 
very broken and a very funny English, 
sometimes in the native tongue of some 
speaker who knew no English but whose 
words were interpreted by some ready 
friend. Two things were given marked 
emphasis in many of the addresses. 

First, a hearty and cordial recognition of 
the greatness of the United States and her 
influence upon the rest of the world, and, 
second, the widespread and spreading 
sentiment that a day’s dawn is in sight 
when. whether you are in Russia, in Ger- 
many. in Italy or Spain, you shall be under 
the splendid «gis of a constitutional form 
of government, some day to stand forth full 
panoplied in the royal robes of the Republic. 

And one more thing was received, when- 
ever broached, with the most inspiring ap- 
nlause, that which was expressed by Pro- 
fessor Shopoff, of Bulgaria. when he said, 
in ringing eloquence: ‘ Would God that 
today the six million soldiers of Europe, 
fiftv thousand of whom, I must own, are in 
Bulgaria, would drop the sword for the 
plow.” ; 

Whenever in any of the banquets or in 
any of the interesting international eXx- 
changes of opinions upon the train as it 
sped through the beautiful land, whenever 
and wherever there was mention of arbitra- 
tion and the death of war there was tbe 
most unanimous and, I was almost moved 
to say, turbulent applause. | t 

One of the very many interesting and 
novel experiences which the commissioners 
enjoyed was a prairie chicken banquet, 
spread ina long tent in the middle of a 
plain where the nodding wheat had not yet 
all yielded to the harvest steel. With the 
good people of a town hard by, and at the 
invitation of the proprietor of the farm, the 
party sat at table where the piece de resis- 
tance was prairie chicken, most delicious 
of Western game when, as here, it is cooked 
before the fine flavor has escaped, the very 
aroma of the epicure. 

I gathered up these two threads as the 
result of this most interesting journey. 

1. The nations most beloved of all the na- 
tions of the earth by the rest of the nations 
of the earth is the United States. 

2. That which is doing more than any- 
thing else in the world to banish the cruel 
curse of tyranny from the face of the globe 
is the influence of free America. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, Dec. Usth, 1893.) 
TEA.—The market is quiet and some think 
unsettled, owing to the unsatisfactory sales at 
the recent large public auction; but conserva- 
tive dealers think that the influence of this 
test has been exaggerated. Amoy sells at 11@ 
l6c. per ; Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 16@38c., 
and Japans, old, 10@20c., and new, 18@30c. 
COFFEE.—Prices are firm for coffee, and the 
possibility of warlike preparations in Brazil 
causes a delay in the shipments of coffee from 
that country. The uncertainty of affairs is the 
chief cause of the difficulty. Brazil is 18@19We. ; 
Java, 21@30e.; Mocha, 
Wh@z2ec., and Laguayra, 20@224ac 
SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet 
steady in tone. 


22@2246c.; Maracaibo, 


and about 
The markets should be a little 
more active for the holidays; but no change is 
expected until the new year. Cut loaf and 
crushed are 5@53-l6c.; powdered, 4 9-16@4\e.; 
granulated, 4 5-l6@4%oc.; Mould “A,” 4%@ 
# 11-l6c., and Columbia * A,” 4@4 3-16c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country 
hogs are weaker at 644@9c. per Ib. 


dressed 
Good sheep 
are in fair demand, but others are weak. Very 
common to extra prime dressed mutton is 54@- 
8c. per Ib., and dressed lambs are weak at 64%@- 
Stoc., with general sales at 7@8c. City dressed 
veals are S@1246c. per Ib, and country dressed, 
T@WKe 

PROVISIONS.— The arrivals of live hogs have 
been very liberal, and there is a good supply on 
hand, making hog products weak and unsettled. 
Mess pork is quoted at $14.50@15 per bbl; fam- 
ily, $16@16.50; and short clear, $16.50@19. Beef 
is steady, with family at $14015; mess, $8.50, 
and extra India mess, $18@25. Beef hams are 
steady at $16.5). Pickled shoulders are dull at 
bo bl4yc.; hams, ooloc., and bellies, 8@8\yc. Lard 
is nominal, with Western refined at 8.80c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.-The 
continues dull and spiritless, 
sional revival fora day or two 


trade in 
with an 
Spring patents 
patents only find a 
City mills patents 
are $4.25 4.50 per bbl; winter patents, $3.35@ 
3.653 straights, B2. THOS 5 


spring 


flour 


occa- 


are neglected, and winter 


little more local demand. 







and 
S80 MF 105 straights, 


$3.03.25, clears, $ 





patents, 
aml clears, 


$3 @3.55, 





202.85. Buckwheat flour is quiet, 


but nominally steady at $3.25. Rye flour is easy 
Cornmeal is quiet, with Brandy- 
>, and yellow Western, $2.60@2.75, 

AND HAY.—-The wheat market is 
uncertain. The State reports show 
the decrease in acreage of the new crop varies 
from 5tos5¢in the different States. The inte- 
rior receipts are smaller, but foreign orders are 
weaker. 





GRAINS 
somewhat 


The crops of the Southern hemisphere 
will determines largely future prices. December 
wheat is 67! 4c.3; No. 2 red, 674oc.4 No.1 Northern 
spring, 72'yc. Corn closes steady, especially 
after the lowa State report, which showed the 
output to be considerably less than last year. 
December corn is 45'ec.; No. 2 corn, 45'4(@ 46Mc. ¢ 
ungraded white, 4545'gc. Oats are quiet, and 
dull and neglected for cash stulf. 
BoM oc.; No.2 white, 35'4c., and track mixed, 
d4osic. Barley is quiet, with two-rowed State 
at 63ab4e, 

and &3$ec. for 


No 2 oats are 


suckwheat is quiet at 85c. for State, 
Canadian out of bond. Hay isin 
good receipt, with choice timothy at 85@00c. per 
100 th; 


Hie the, 


No. 3 to No. 1, 60 @85¢., and clover mixed, 
Straw is a shade firmer, with long rye 
at HWo60e., and short rye and oat, 40@45c. 
BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The trade in but- 
ter is quiet. The market is well supplied, and 
dealers are settling accounts slowly. The re- 
ceipts of fine fresh butter are not large, altho 
poorer grades are too liberal. 
22@27C.3 


and seconds, : 


State creamery is 
Western extras, 244c. ; 
Zhe. State dairy extras sell at 
-i firsts, 24'g/@n 
Western dairy is 16)4« ., imitation creamery, 
lie 23c., and factory, 1 @2le. 
are carried with considerable confidence, altho 


firsts, 2(@27c., 


2 TM2NLoe . and seconds, 2la@2Z¥e. 





Stocks of cheese 


home and foreign trade is quict. Large size, 
full fe@liige.; small sizes, 10w@ 
12'4c.; choice part skims, 7'4@9!4c. ; Common to 
prime, 4@6'%4c.; full skims, 2344, 
vania full skims, 244(@2oc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.--Live poultry are in 
excessive receipts, and prices are very dull. 
Spring chickens drag at 644 fowls, 8@9c. : 
old roosters, 5c.; turkeys, 6@8e.; ducks, @90c, 
per pair, and geese, $1.1241.50, Dressed poultry 
is firm for fancy fresh arrivals, but poor accu- 
mulations are dull. Dry-picked turkeys are 8@ 
Isc. per th: Philadelphia chickens, l@l5c., and 
others, 6a12c,; fowls, 7@Wce.; Western ducks, 6 
@lile.; Jerseys, lv@l2c.; Maryland geese, l0@ 
Ize., and Western, 6“10c. Eges are quiet and 
unchanged, with State and Pennsylvania new 
laid at 2x@27c. per doz.; Western, 2446@26c. ; 
ice-house, lW@zic.; limed, 20@20Mc., and seconds, 
Bod per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Good red apples are in de 
mand and supply moderate tor all fancy apples. 
Kings are $444.50 per bbl; Spy, $344, and 
Greenings and Baldwins, $3.50@4, Boston pears 
are $1.50¢4 per box, and near-by winter sorts, 
$2.50@4 perbbl. Grapes are plentiful and weak. 
Catawbas are S@l2c. per 
‘ml4c. Cape Cod cran- 
bervies are firm at $5(@7 per bbl., and Jerseys, 
$1.50@1.60 per crate. Florida oranges are weak 
at $l@2 per box: grape fruit, $1.25@2.50, and 
tangarines, $1.50@2.50, 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
potatoes are selling well, and foreign magiums 
clean up fair. Long Island in bulk are $2.L2@ 
2.37 per bbl.; Jerseys, $1.50@ 1.75, and State. $1.25 
2.42 per 180 th. Fereign maguums are $1.60@ 
10 per sack. Sweet potatoes are steady at $27 
25 per bbl.; Eastern white onions, $8@3 50; re 
and yellow, $1.25@1.75; turnips, 75c.@$1; squash, 
$1.25@1.50 : cabbages, $2@4 per 100; Long Island 
celery, $1@1.50 per doz. bunches, and cauli- 
flowers, #174 per bbl. 
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» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Wareroonis: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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fancy pieces, hollow ware, toilet 
all of 
which are acceptable and appro- 
Articles 
with 


Spe OTIS, 


articles, novelties, ete., 


priate as holiday gifts. 


selected now may be left 


us for future delivery. 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


LADIES 


ees (ret your Xmas Gifts, 


GREATAMERICAN 
HOW ARE YOUR 


GHINA CLOSETS ? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked, ond unsuited 
to setting off a spotless tablecloth. We will replen- 
ish it id KE Why drink poor teas and LF 4 an 
ruin your health when you can get the best at cargo 

rices. MiUMS for all. Dinner, Tea and 
Poilet M Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, 
Clocks, Music Box-s, Cook Books, Watch C locks, 
Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, Plates, 
Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given to C lub 
Agents. GOOD INCOMES made by getting orders 
for our cele brated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Poe oe, 3'4 Ibs. ane tens by mail or express for 

0, Charges patd 

“Beautiful Pan. entitled ** Baby’s First Christ- 
mags.”’ (4:20, 11x28 inches) FREK to wall Patrons. For 
full particulars, prices, ters ms and Pre smu lists, ad- 
dress THE GREAT AMEHA c AN TEA COMP Any. 

P.O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Stat, N 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


Company 








eee 
oe & 


ae 















Gee aren i int 


hh bae 





or 
ZOO 


il. leg ( 





guaranteed. Catalogue 
rice list free. 

BAILEY REFLECTOR 00. 

uy, 708 lonn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Vo Established 1780. 
j Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c, stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 


Are Pas up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, oe and new. Send for 
Cireular. Many patterns mé 


HENRY 8. NOATHROP 30 Rose Street, New York. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD cokn, ° ¥ nN” 


Branch Warehouses: 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St..’ Chic ago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washe rs, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
|} them by the Universal Ex- 
y posittes at Paris, France, in 

Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and Centennial Exhibit! ion, 
1876. 





THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 

j ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 

a printing, is light, compact and durable. 

. Uses any desired color of ink, copying or 

record, The pads canbe changed instantly. 





Yost Writing Machine Company, 


Es Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK'S FALCON 


71 and 73 Broadway. New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 








26 John St., N.Y. 









ESTERBROOKACe ' 
“ 0 ' 


150 OTHER STYLES. 


Don’t HaveaCold House 


When by using a PAGE BOILER youcan be warm and comfortable with the 
minimum of coal and attention. Catalogue explains it all. Send for one and 





learn for yourself. 


WwW. 


Cc. MOWRY, 
_LOCK BOX 431, | 


; ___NORWICH 


La NOUUT HEAT 


CONN. 
E stablished 1793. 


\ STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years, 


Send for Cataloque. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union Bt ” Boston, Mass, 





Davis Collamore & Co. 


(LIMITED), 


DESIGNERS AND IMPORTERS 


OF 
Porcelain, Pottery and Crystal, 


announce the opening of the 


White Room 


in the new building connecting with 
their present store, and nearly dou- 
bling the space for exhibiting their 
splendid collection of Holiday Goods. 


BROADWAY and 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





DeGraaf & Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, NEW 


”, 15th St.) 


HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a complete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
EMPIRE STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
and ITALIAN FURNITURE, for Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms. 


YORK. 
(Running through to 48 W 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 
substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, and by the most skilled workmen. 


We undertake complete turnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 





Any taste or purse may be suited. Examine our assortments and prices. 





¢ XN 


Notwithstanding all advertise- 
ments to the contrary, the 


GENUINE JAEGER 
UNDERWEAR, 


Manufactured under the 
supervision of 


ds. G- faces 


Can be purchased, in this city, 


AT OUR TWO STORES ONLY. 


This celebrated underwear is made of the 
finest pure wool and of absolutely uniform 
standard quality. Customers must not be 
misled by other advertisements claiming 
that any goods equal to ours can be sold at 
lower prices, 





All GENUINE JAEGER Goods are 
stamped with our Trade-Mark, contain- 
ing Dr. Jaeger’s portrait. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


Dr. Jaeger’s sole 
representative in the U. 8. 


MAIN RETAIL STORE 
176 FIFTH AVE., below 23d Street. 


Our Goods have received four awards for 
excellency, at the Columbian Exposition, 


WEDDING | 


AND 


Christmas Gifts 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures. 

Carrara Marble Statuary of the highest rank. 

Mantel Clocks, enamelled bronze. 

Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movements. 

Carriage or Travelling Clocks, Repeaters, Alarms, 
etc. 

Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 

Grandfather’s Clocks, carved and marquetry. 

White and Gold Cabinet Clocks, charming novelties. 

Candelabra in gold, bronzes, silver and crystal. 

Oandelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 

Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 

Cases of silver-mounted Carvers. 

Card and Center Tables, Louis XV. 

Bric-a-Brac and Jewel Cabinets. 

Five o’Clock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 

Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 

White and Gold Consoles and Cabinets. 

First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 

Bonheur du jour Writing Desks. 

Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx and China. 

Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 

Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new torms. 

Solid silver Berry Dishes. 


Novelties in solid silver of Dutch make, 

Bread Baskets in solid silver. 

Solid silver Desk Furnishings. 

Opera-Glasses of superior quality and clearness. 
Bonbonnieres of Dresden and English China. 
Examples of Royal Porcelain. 

Onyx and Bronze Pedestals, choice quality. 
Porcelain, brass, onyx and iron Piano Lamps. 
Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 

Large Pedestal Vases, exquisitely painted. 


The public cordiatly invited. 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Ovington Brothers. 


330 
Above ) -Fifth Avenue, eer 
32d St. 5 New York, 33d St. 


Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Createst Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN. 


Having purchased %200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 
assign, we shall place the same on sale at our ware- 
rooms, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 


at a reduction of 25 to 0 per cent. 
est. quality and latest designs, 


Goods are of high- 
Buyers should not 
fail to embrace this rare opportunity to secureHIGH- 
CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE. 


Sale to commence Monday, October 23d. 


J. S. GILLIES, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


At Pric 


Low Estimates, 
— Service. 


ictal Servis. ise Dodd’ i Wa Bosto 


yatehe: 
Sewing 


Guns, Buggies, Harness, 

achines, Organ Reyes 
ete, List F 

tine 100 10 SCALE CA ‘0., Chicago; IL. 














Tus INDEPENDENT PRuEss, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NBAR FULTON STREET. 















